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DR. EWER ON THE QUESTION, WHAT IS TRUTH?* 


Ten years ago Dr. Ewer pro- 
duced an argument proving the 
failure of Protestantism by some 
solid reasons, which he avers have 
been met “not by argument, but 
by a gale of holy malediction and 
impotent scorn,” on the part of 
those who were included in his 
indictment, Dr. Ewer being an ac- 
credited minister of a society whose 
official designation in its own ec- 
clesiastical law and before the civil 
law of the land is “the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United 
States,” it was a very natural in- 


” quiry whether he had not indicted 


his own church and himself as par- 


ticipants in this general failure or 


religious bankruptcy, and was not 
morally bound to abandon an in- 
stitution denounced by himself as 
not only insolvent but fraudulent. 
The late illustrious Dr, Brownson 
did the reverend gentleman the 
great honor of reviewing the argu- 
ment which he had put forth, in 
the pages of this magazine. Not 
with malediction and scorn, but 
with sober logic, he pointed out 
his inconsistent and _self-contra- 


* A lecture by the Rev. Dr, F. C. Ewer, “ Ca- 
tholic Truth and Protestant Error,” reported in 
the New Vork 7ridune of May 11, 2878. 


dictory position, as a Protestant 
minister denouncing Protestantism, 
and proved that the only possible 
logical alternative of Protestantism, 
for one who admits the divine ori- 
gin of the Christian religion, is the 
genuine and pure Catholicism of 
the holy, Catholic, apostolic Ro- 
man Church, To the many fail- 
ures of Protestantism, not only to 
construct any real form of Chris- 
tian religion, but also to destroy 
the actual and historical Christi- 
anity which it has renounced, Dr. 
Ewer added another in his own 
person by failing to answer the 
arguments of Dr. Brownson. A\l- 
though strongly urged to under- 
take the task, he absolutely declined 
todo so; and in presenting himself 
anew, after a lapse of ten years, 
with the proffer of something which 
he is pleased to call “Catholic 
Truth.” as a substitute for Protes- 
tant error, he does so under the 
great disadvantage of having fail- 
ed to vindicate. himself from the 
charge of teaching what is only one 
of the Protean forms of the very 
error which he so solemnly denoun- 
ces as subversive of all faith or 
even natural religion. 
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The present lecture, besides con- 
taining a renewal of the indictment 
of Protestantism, and a restatement 
of the assertion that the truth op- 
posite to its errors is embodied in 
the infallible teaching of a Catholic 
Church existing in his own imagina- 
tion, has also what purports to be a 
palmary refutation of the dogma of 
Catholic faith defined by the Coun- 
cil of the Vatican respecting the 
infallibility of the Roman Pontiff. 
Perhaps the lecturer considers that 
this is a sufficient though late re- 
joinder to the arguments of Dr. 
Brownson in Tue CATHOLIC 
Wor.p. . Not so. Dr. Ewer’s Ca- 
tholic Church has been proved to 
be an ens rationis, an abstraction, 
and its imaginary infallibility to be 
mere moonshine of the fancy. The 
logical idea of organic unity, of 
corporate, Catholic, unerring teach- 
ing and legislating and grace-giv- 
ing hierarchical authority, repre- 
senting Christ on earth from his 
ascension to his second coming, 
has been demonstrated to have no 
counterpart and expression in the 
order of real and actual existence, 
except in the one church over 
which Peter presides in his suc- 
cessors. If it is proved that the 
successor of Peter, with the con- 
currence of the bishops, clergy, and 
faithful who obey his supreme au- 
thority, has committed an act of 
self-stultification, this lamentable 
catastrophe affords no more ground 
to Dr. Ewer and his little party to 
claim a gain of cause for their petite 
église than it does to the Rev. 
John Jasper to maintain the tri- 
umph of his ancient and primitive 
doctrine that “the sun do move.” 
Let us suppose that the utter fail- 
ure of Protestantism is demonstrat- 
ed. Let us suppose, also, that the 
Church of Rome has erred. Does 
it follow by any logical reduction 
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that the party of Dr. Ewer, how- 
ever respectable in regard to learn- 
ing and intellectual ability, morali- 
ty and religious zeal, is not also in 
error? By no means. The only 
conclusion which does logically fol- 
low is that two-thirds of those who 
are called Christians are very seri- 
ously in error regarding the true 
and real nature of the Christian 
religion which they profess. It is 
possible that the remainder may 
also have erred. The Greek 
Church may have erred, the Church 
of England may have erred, the 
Oriental sects may have erred. 
Some of them must have erred, for 
they disagree among themselves in 
regard to two important matters, 
one as to what pertains to the 
essence and integrity of Catholic 
faith, the other as to what pertains 
to the essence and integrity of Ca- 
tholic order. There is a general 
disagreement and disunion, with- 
out any external criterion or legi- 
timate tribunal of judgment by 
which their differences can be adju- 
dicated and terminated. The ap- 
peal which some of our Anglican 
friends are wont to make to an cecu- 
menical council of Christendom is 
about as practical a method of con- 
stituting such a tribunal as an ap- 
peal would be to Moses, to the 
twelve apostles, to the Council of 
Nice, or to a special commission of 
archangels. Failing all possible 
recourse to an actually existing and 
infallible tribunal, we are thrown 
back upen the necessity of judging 
for ourselves between the various 
systems and forms of doctrine pro- 
fessedly Christian, on their intrin- 
sic merits, and the rational evi- 
dence which each of them can 
adduce in its own behalf. Who- 
ever thinks that we are really in 
this predicament will, if he 
holds firmly to Christianity and 
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at the same time follows the dic- 
tates of reason, conclude that the 
various forms of Christianity are 
only differentiations of the same 
generic ratio, and will seek for some 
rationalistic or broad-church basis 
of reconciliation and union among 
Christians. If he does not hold by 
some kind of strong, and dominant 
conviction to the Christian religion, 
he will adopt the opinion of Mr. 
Froude and many other men of the 
nineteenth century, that it is a re- 
ligion destined to become obsolete 
and be replaced by a new religion 
or by nihilism. So far from liberat- 
ing those who are “breast-deep in 
torrents of scepticism,” Dr. Ewer 
plunges them with a stone to their 
feet to the bottom of the sea of 
scepticism. He loudly proclaims 
that there is no remedy for doubt, 
misery, and spiritual ruin except in 
the coming and the remaining upon 
earth, in visible, audible form and 
presence, of God made man, by his 
natural and mystical body, through 
whose organs of human speech the 
truths of salvation are infallibly de- 
clared to those men who are willing 
tohear. Yet he denies all the evi- 
dence there is that any such mysti- 
cal body of Christ, possessing and 
exercising the requisite power of 
infallible speech, has continuously 


existed, and does now exist, on the ~ 


earth, giving to men an unerring 
external criterion of judgment 
whereby they may discern Catho- 
lic truth from Protestant errors. 
Having first swept away rational 
theology and all certitude concern- 
ing revealed truth which can be 
gained from the private study of the 
Scriptures, he annihilates the living, 
teaching authority of the perennial 
church, and leaves nothing what- 
ever which can furnish a refuge 
from the universal sea of doubt, 
not even a Noe’s ark. The land 
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which he points out is a mirage, the 
ark of safety is a phantom-ship. 
Man is justified, according to the 
gospel of Dr. Ewer, not by faith 
alone, but by theory alone; not by 
the works of the law, but by the 
plays of the imagination. With 
very great pomp of language he 
exclaims ; “In this God embodied 
in the one church, in this God con- 
tinuously visible and audible, there- 
fore, behold, gentlemen, the foun- 
tain of infallibility which you seek ; 
for God himself cannot err nor 
falsify.” This is an encouraging 
and promising invitation. Surely, 
if we can find this divine oracle, this 
sacred tabernacle over which a pillar 
of fire reposes all through the hours 
of this present darkness as a token 
of the abiding of the Spirit of Truth 
within its sacred enclosure, we may 
be satisfied, and if this bright cloud 
precedes we may march with confi- 
dence through the desert toward 
the promised land. 

Let us be sure that the Son of 
God has come into the world, that 
he’ has founded a church with 
sovereign and unerring authority to 
teach his truth and his law, that we 
know with certainty which is this 
church, and it is obvious that all 
reasonable cause for doubting in 
regard to things necessary to our 
interior peace of mind and our 
eternal salvation is removed. Dr. 
Ewer’s theory is right and consis- 
tent so far. But he fails to verify 
his own conditions, and does not 
designate any real and concrete 
body which fulfils the exigencies 
of histheory. He asserts that who- 
ever holds his theory is a Catholic, 
and that there are three, and only 
three, churches which are parts 
of the one body that, according to 
the theory which he calls Catholic, 
must necessarily be identified and 
recognized as the mystical body of 
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Christ. He exhorts his hearers to 
listen, “as the one Holy Catholic 
Church in all its parts, His own 
body, raises its voice,” which he 
says is “the voice of God on earth, 
chanting aloud that all the people 
in all time may hear, and be with- 
out excuse, the unaltering, irrefor- 
mable truth.” What is the sum 
and substance of this truth? It is, 
he informs us, “the solemn, Ca- 
tholic Creed of Nice, Constantino- 
ple, and Athanasius.” This creed, 
moreover, he asserts, has been 
chanted “in unison round and 
round the world in unbroken strain, 
following the tireless sun, through 
the centuries and the millenniums,” 
by his imaginary catholic church, 
a body existing in separate parts, 
without any head or unity of or- 
ganization. Dr. Brownson has de- 
monstrated that such a body can- 
not exist either in the realm of 
nature or in that of grace, and we 
need not repeat his arguments. 
We simply affirm, at present, that 
this unison of voices without dis- 
cord or interruption, chanting con- 
tinuously from the apostolic age 
the three creeds above mentioned, 
is a myth, and no historical fact. 
Dr. Ewer appears to rely on it as 
the external criterion of Catholic 
truth, and if it vanishes, as it must 
under the historical test, he is left 
to the mercy of the torrents of 
scepticism, along with the other 
Protestants. ‘The creeds, in their 
external form, are a growth and a 
development from the germ which 
first existed under a simpler form. 
The slightest acquaintance with 
early church history suffices to 
show how long and violent a war- 
fare was necessary in order to 
establish the Nicene Creed with its 
test-word of orthodoxy, “consub- 
stantial with the Father,” as the 
permanent, universal, and un- 
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changeable formula of faith, even 
among those who truly held and 
confessed the Catholic faith itself 
in regard to the true and proper 
divinity of the Son. The additions 
made by the First Council of Con- 
stantinople were not universally 
adopted, or the council itself com- 
pletely ratified and recognized as 
cecumenical, until at least seventy 
years after its celebration. 

If the doctrine contained in the 
creeds is regarded in itself, pre- 
scinding from its verbal expres- 
sion, the case is much worse for 
Dr. Ewer’s theory. The Arian he- 
retics were numerous and power- 
ful, and they were able to perse- 
cute the Catholics and lay waste 
the church in a fearful manner. 
They were nevertheless Catholics, 
according to Dr. Ewer’s definition. 
They professed to have the genu- 
ine, apostolical, and primitive faith, 
and accused the Catholics of hav- 
ing altered and corrupted it. They 
recognized the visible church, the 
apostolic succession, the hierarchi- 
cal order, the sacrifice and sacra- 
ments instituted by Christ, and 
continued the outward show and 
appearance of conformity to estab- 
lished Catholic usage, and even to 
the language of the Fathers respect- 
ing the mysteries of faith. They 
were intruded into the possession 
of the titles, churches;.and other 
temporalities of many of the most 
important episcopal sees, and sus- 
tained in their usurpation by the 
civil power. 

After the extermination of the 
Arian heresy came the Nestorians. 
They also professed to be orthodox 
and Catholic, anathematized the 
Arians and all the previous here- 
tics, confessed the Nicene Creed, 
and, when they were condemned 
and cut off from the church, so far 
from ceasing to exist, they increas- 
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ed and flourished in a remarkable 
way for centuries, and still remain 
as a separate organization with 
their bishops, who have succeeded 
in an unbroken line from those of 
the fifth century. 

The Eutychians or Monophysites 
received the decrees of the coun- 
cils of Nice and Ephesus, anathe- 
matized the Nestorians, and de- 
nounced the Catholics as Nestori- 
an heretics. After the Council of 
Chalcedon, which condemned them, 
they persisted in maintaining their 
position as being the genuine Ca- 
tholics, and formed a new sect, 
which still subsists in Egypt and 
the East. A century after the 
Council of Chalcedon, out of six 
millions of Christians in the patri- 
archate of Alexandria, there were 
only three hundred thousand Ca- 
tholics, and in Asia Minor the di- 
visions and dissensions caused by 
the Monophysite and Nestorian 
heresies were so great that the 
peace and stability of the Eastern 
empire were seriously compromis- 
ed. This was the occasion of an 
effort at reconciliation made by the 
Emperor Heraclius, in concert with 
Sergius of Constantinople and Cy- 
rus of Alexandria, which brought 
in a new heresy, the Monothelite, 
with new disorders, new persecu- 
tions, and another violent struggle 
for life on the part of the Catholic 
faith, that resulted after fifty years 
in a sixth cecumenical council, 
where the Monothelite heresy was 
condemned. What reason has Dr. 
Ewer for excluding these heretical 
Eastern sects from his comprehen- 
sive Catholic Church? They have 
always received the creeds of Nice 
and Constantinople. ‘They hold 
fewer heresies than those which 
are admitted by the Church of 
England, and, apart from their spe- 
cial heretical tenets, are in close 
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conformity of doctrine and. order 
with the Greek Church. They al- 
ways protested that they held the 
primitive, Catholic faith, and that 
they were unjustly condemned be- 
cause they resisted the effort to 
impose new dogmas and additions 
to the creed as terms of Catholic 
communion. The history of the 
whole period of the first six coun- 
cils completely falsifies and nullifies 
Dr. Ewer’s theory, and shows his 
fanciful chant in unison to be as 
mythical a song as was ever sung 
in the brain of a woman with a bee 
in her bonnet. It has a very nice 
sound to appeal to the first six 
councils. Even the Presbyterian 
Genétal Assembly could vindicate 
their orthodoxy before Pius IX. by 
loudly proclaiming their assent to 
all the dogmatic definitions of the 
first six councils, But what do the 
majority of men know about these 
councils? The same objections 
which Anglicans make against the 
seventh, and Greeks and Anglicans 
alike make against the councils of 
Lyons, Florence, Trent, and the 
Vatican, are of equal force against 
those of Nice, Constantinople, 
Ephesus, and Chalcedon. ‘The 
number of bishops present in each 
of them varied from one hundred 
and fifty to six hundred and thirty, 
out of a whole number of prelates 
certainly much larger even in the 
beginning of the fourth century, 
and estimated by the emperors 
themselves, who must have had 
better means of information than 
any others at the time, as having 
increased in the fifth century to a 
total of five or six thousand. The 
church went on very well for three 
centuries without any cecumenical 
councils. When the necessity arose, 
each council was sufficient for the 
present emergency, but not suffi- 
cient for the new ones which arose 
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and demanded new councils and 
new decisions, of equal authority 
with the preceding. Each one has 
met the violent opposition of the 
rebellious, the schismatical, and the 
heretical appellants from the pre- 
sent, actual authority of the church 
to some ideal tribunal of their own 
imagination, in the past or in the 
future, which they can call what 
they choose, the Catholic Church 
or the Word of God. ‘Their word 
of God is their own private inter- 
pretation of Scripture, or of Scrip- 
ture and tradition together; their 
Catholic Church is themselves and 
their particular party, pretending 
to speak in the name of the church 
and to be her interpreters. The 
whole is worth as much as the 
cecumenical council forged by Pho- 
tius, acts, decrees, signatures, and 
all, and promulgated at large among 
the Eastern bishops, in support of 
his usurpation of the see of Con- 
stantinople. The council of Pho- 
tius was Photius himself, and the 
Catholic Church of Dr. Ewer is 
Dr. Ewer and the other members of 
his party. ‘There is no really ex- 
isting and speaking society which 
says: “I am the church, composed 
of three parts, Roman, Greek, and 
Anglican.” This is the language 
of certain individuals put into the 
mouth of animaginary society. The 
principle of individualism, which is 
the first principle of schism and 
heresy, is just as really at the bot- 
tom of Dr. Ewer’s theory as it is at 
the bottom of Chillingworth’s. It 
breeds the same discord and disun- 
ion, and leaves men exposed to the 
same inroad of scepticism. Contro- 
versies concerning what the church 
is, what her authority and in- 
fallibility are, which are the true 
councils, which is the true Ca- 
tholic communion, who are the 
lawful pastors to whom obedi- 
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ence is due, confuse and disturb 
the mind and conscience as much 
as controversies “concerning the 
true sense of Scripture, the true 
doctrine of the Person of Christ, 
or the conditions of salvation in 
general. There must have been 
an external criterion, a rule of de- 
termination, by which the orthodox 
faith and Catholic communion could 
be discerned from Arian, Nesto- 
rian, Monophysite, and Donatist 
counterfeits. ‘That same rule must 
exist now; it must be an infallible 
test of every kind of spurious Chris- 
tianity and spurious Catholicity. 
It is necessary that this rule, if it 
be really sufficient, should deter- 
mine not only between Caiphas or 
Mohammed and Christ, between 
apocryphal and genuine Scriptures, 
between Arius and Athanasius, 
Macedonius and Basil, Nestorius 
and Cyril, Dioscorus and Leo, 
Pyrrhus and Maximus, but also be- 
tween Calvin and Bellarmine, Eli- 
zabeth and Pius V., Nicholas and 
Pius IX., Déllinger and Cardinal 
Manning, Dr. Ewer and Dr. Brown- 
son. It must determine not only 
between church and_ no-church, 
Bible alone and Bible with apos- 
tolic tradition, priest and preacher, 
but between bishop and bishop, the 
usurpation and the just right of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, the pre- 
tence and the reality of infallible 
authority, the minimum and the 
maximum of doctrine which must 
be accepted as pertaining to Catho- 
lic faith. These are not non-essen- 
tial matters or questions of debate 
between theological schools. They 
relate to obligations of conscience 
in which the salvation of the soul 
is involved, and are eminently 
practical. The Spanish prince 
Hermenegild had such a practical 
rule, and obeyed it by sacrificing 
his life rather than to receive com- 
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munion from an Arian bishop. 
Marie Antoinette had the same, 
and died without the Viaticum 
rather than to receive it from a 
constitutional priest. An Anglican 
living in St. Petersburg, and in 
doubt whether he was bound to 
remain in his own sect, to join the 
Russian national church, or to be- 
come a Catholic, or was at liberty 
to choose between the three, would 
need the same rule. Who could 
decide the doubt for him? His 
own clergy? The Russian clergy? 
Catholic priests? The judgment 
of any of these, as private individu- 
als, is not infallible. They can 
only help him to find some rule 
under which they are personally 
acting, and which proceeds from 
an authority superior to themselves. 
According to Dr. Ewer, neither of 
these authorities is supreme or in- 
fallible in itself; it is only in so 
far as they agree in transmitting 
the judgments of an authority in 
abeyance, that they can furnish an 
infallible rule. This is no rule 
which meets his case. They agree 
only in telling him that he must 
obey the rule recognized by the 
first six councils. Where is that 
voice of God which is audible to 
all men who will hear? Where is 
the embodied Christ who will take 
him by the:hand? What has be- 
come of the chant in unison of the 
one, Catholic Church, musically ut- 
tering unalterable truth? Suppose 
that the Christians of the first seven 
centuries had been left without any 
better rule than this, what per- 
plexity and unutterable confusion 
would have been the result—quite 
as bad if not worse than that which 
exists among our modern Protes- 
tant sects. 

An extrinsic and infallible rule 
of faith must be one that in a self- 
evident manner manifests itself as 
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really extrinsic to those who pre- 
sent it, and superior to their indi- 
vidual judgment, and it must be 
universal. The teacher and the 
judge must speak in the name of a 
really existing society which is ac- 
tually one and universal, and in a 
manifest identity with itself in the 
past, by unbroken continuity of 
life and seif-consciousness from the 
time of its origin in the divine in- 
stitution of Christ. The instructor 
of the one who seeks the truth must 
teach him what the church thinks 
and commands, and give him a 
criterion of certainty that she does 
think and command what he as- 
cribes to her, so that if he falsifies 
her teaching -he will disclose and 
betray his own deception in the 
very act of deceiving, like one who 
hands over a package of money 
which had been entrusted to him 
with a letter containing a descrip- 
tion of its contents. Such a rule 
of faith, with its criterion of cer- 
tainty and of self-verification, with- 
out any doubt the Catholics of the 
first seven centuries possessed. 
Their living and immediate rule 
was a church really one and obvi- 
ously one with itself in its present 
and in its past. It declared itself 
to have always held and meant 
just what it was now saying. The 
faithful believed and obeyed it, be- 
cause its continuity and identity 
from St. Peter and the apostles were 
obvious by manifest signs and to- 
kens which could not deceive them. 
Heretics and schismatics could not 
successfully mimic the voice of the 
true church. Their lack of conti- 
nuity, Z.¢., apostolicity, of unity, of 
Catholicity, and of sanctity as well, 
was obvious. Their counterfeits 
were always put forth as the genu- 
ine coin of ancient stamp, but as 
coin which had been hidden or de- 
faced until they had discovered it, 
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or burnished it anew. The lawful 
issues of new coin from the old 
mint they denounced as counter- 
feit or adulterated. Their very 
pretence of returning to a kind of 
old Catholic doctrine more ancient 
and more Catholic than that of the 
present church, was a sure, detec- 
tive test of their spuriousness, 
Continuity could not be in them, 
or universality, or unity; because 
their only claim to a hearing, and 
their only justification of their re- 
bellion, implied that the church had 
not preserved these notes unim- 
paired. They were self-contradic- 
tory, and affirmed and denied the 
Catholic Church in the same breath. 
So likewise their successors. The 
so-called Greek Church is a con- 
tradiction to itself, in respect to its 
schismatical position, and a con- 
crete absurdity. The Anglican sect 
is not on a par with the schismati- 
cal and heretical churches of the 
East in any way, and deserves no 
consideration in the treatment of 
the question of the actual extension 
of the Catholic Church. The theo- 
retical church called Anglo-Catho- 
lic is an ens rationis. We give it 
only a hypothetical position in our 
discussion, as a possible society 
which might be organized in ac- 
cordance with Dr. Ewer’s theory, 
if there were one real bishop to un- 
dertake the experiment. This hy- 
pothetical church is an hypotheti- 
cal absurdity, as the Greek Church 
is a real one. The absurdity con- 
sists in the contradiction between 
the concrete and practical actuality 
of separate existence as a partial 
and incomplete church, and the 
confession of faith in one, holy, 
Catholic, and apostolic church, hav- 
ing infallible authority in faith and 
morals. If the one church continues 
to exist as a complete, integral 
whole, there is no place for another 
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partial and incomplete church, and 
any society which exists under that 
name is condemned by itself as an 
anomaly and a crime. If it does 
not exist, the church has failed. 
There being no whole, there can 
be no parts. There is no church 
at all of divine institution, no mys- 
tical body of Christ on earth. 
There are only human organiza- 
tions, each of which is changeable 
and fallible. The profession of 
belief in the one, holy, Catholic, and 
apostolic church is, therefore, a 
profession of belief in a falsehood. 
Mentita est iniquitas sibi. 

In that part of his theory which 
is Catholic Dr. Ewer affirms as a 
necessary consequence from the 
nature of God as a God of love, to- 
gether with the method which he 
has chosen for manifesting his love 
through the Incarnation, that the 
Catholic Church must be really ex- 
isting: “that God has still re- 
mained, and will to the end of time 
remain, in a one, undying, ever- 
fresh, amazing, organic, visible, 
audible, tangible, and recognizable 
body of human matter, known as 
the mystical body of God on earth.” 
Once more he says: “As Jesus 
Christ was the only being who 
dared to call himself God, so Ca- 
tholicity is the only Christian body 
that dares to call itself infallible; 
that dares to begin its discgurses, te 
give its truth, to pronounce its 
judgments, and to pardon sin, ‘ In 
the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’” 
This is given as a token of the true 
church, the real possessor of infalli- 
ble authority. 

From this it follows that the 
church whose supreme ruler is the 
Roman Pontiff is the one, Catholic 
Church, complete and integral in 
itself, and in no sense a compart 
with the Greek and Anglican 
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churches as other parts making up 
with it, as a composite totality, the 
Catholic Church. The members of 
this church are on the same footing 
with the Catholics of the earlier 
ages, and have the same rule. 
They recognize one church, dis- 
tinct and separate from all others, 
as perfect and infallible, with its 
continuous series of cecumenical 
councils. This church, and this 
ehurch alone, dares to assume the 
exclusive name and prerogatives of 
Catholicity, to proclaim itself in- 
fallible, and to command obedience 
to its decrees as the necessary con- 
dition of salvation. The Sovereign 
Pontiff of Rome, and he alone, 
dares to call himself the Vicar of 
Christ and the Head of his entire 
mystical body, the church. But 
that most illogical and inconsistent 
of men, Dr. Ewer, confronted by 
Pius 1X. and the Ecumenical Coun- 
cil of the Vatican, and feeling him- 
self and his pseudo-Catholicism 
smitten by their anathemas, sud- 
denly drops his Catholic disguise, 
and, showing himself in his true 
character as a Protestant and a 
sceptic, cries out: “ LeT us EXAM- 
INE.” We have no objection to an 
examination. For a Catholic, to 
examine the dogmatic decrees of 
an cecumenical council or of the 
pope in respect to matters of faith, 
with an examination of doubt and 
hesitancy, is ipso facto a renuncia- 
tion of his rule of faith and an act 
of apostasy. For one who is in in- 
culpable ignorance or doubt con- 
cerning the criterion of truth and 
the proximate rule of faith, to ex- 
amine ‘with sincerity and honesty 
of purpose is a duty as well asa 
right. Dr. Ewer puts himself and 
his auditors into this position, as 
seekers, inquirers, who are invited 
to “go back and start all over 
again—without a Bible, without a 
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church, without sacraments, with- 
out any religious notions—and see 
where we shall come out.” An in- 
teresting exploration, assuredly! 
Dr. Ewer, and those who follow his 
guidance, come out, by a tolerably 
short path, to a logical position, 
which is the next one to a final 
term of the process. Nothing re- 
mains to be determined, except 
the subject of the attribute of in- 
fallibility, in its specific and indi- 
vidual being as really existing, and 
representing the sovereign author- 
ity of Christ on earth. Even this 
is determined in respect to the past 
existence of the body which is re- 
cognized as the one, true church, 
and was assembled in the first six 
councils. ‘The one point to be ex- 
amined is whether the body as- 
sembled in the Council of the Vati- 
can is identical with the one, true 
church assembled at Nice, Chalce- 
don, and Constantinople, in cecu- 
menical council. If it is, the ex- 
amination is terminated ; the infalli- 
ble church is found really exist- 
ing in the present, with the same 
specific and individuating notes by 
which it is identified as existing in 
the past. If not, the examination 
is equally terminated, for there is 
no other body even ostensibly simi- 
lar to this one which remains to be 
examined. Consequently, Dr. Ew- 
er and his followers have come out 
into a cul de sac, or no thorough- 
fare. 

Dr. Ewer, having examined the 
claim of the Vatican Council to be 
the Lcclesia Docens, defining the 
Catholic faith with infallible aur 
thority equal to that of the Council 
of Nice, does not merely dispute or 
deny it, but scouts and ridicules it 
with most contemptuous language, 
unsurpassed by any ever used by 
Arians or Eutychians against pre- 
vious councils and definitions. Its 
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great dogmatic decree defining the 
infallibility of the Roman Pontiff he 
vituperates as “this flagrant in- 
stance of the fallacy known as ‘ beg- 
ging the very question at issue’; 
an instance which is perhaps the 
sublimest in its presumption, and 
the most absurd in its simplicity, 
that the world ever stood amazed 
at.” This isa strong assertion and 
powerful rhetoric! But what we 
want is evidence and logic. Has 
Dr. Ewer furnished any? There 
is some pretence of an argument, 
and, such as it is, we will endeavor 
to sift its value. The argument is 
briefly this. The dogmatic decree 
is the product of two factors, the 
collective judgment of the bishops 
apart from that of the pope, and 
the judgment of the pope himself. 
The judgment of the bishops being 
confessedly not final and infallible 
in itself, it is the judgment of the 
pope which must make the decree 
defining his infallibility final and 
infallible. Therefore, he defines 
his own infallibility by the same 
infallibility. He declares himself 
to be infallible because he is; the 
reason why we are bound to be- 
lieve is identical with the very ob- 
ject of belief, idem per idem. 

We will first point out the con- 
sequences to Dr. Ewer’s own theo- 
ry from the argument he has used 
against the infallibility of the pope, 
and show its thoroughly scepti- 
cal tendency, and afterwards refute 
it in a more direct manner. The 
infallibity of the church or of cecu- 
menical councils has never been 
defined by any of the councils ac- 
knowledged by Dr. Ewer. It has 
always been taken for granted. 
Suppose that the Council of Nice 
had explicitly declared this doc- 
trine as a dogma of Catholic faith. 
It would have affirmed the infalli- 
bility of a council as its own infal- 
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lible judgment, and the infallibili- 
ty of this judgment itself would 
rest on the infallibility of the 
church in council, the very thing 
defined, as much as the infallibility 
of the judgment of Pius IX. rested 
on his own declaration that he was 
infallible. It would be the same 
in the case of the imaginary future 
council gathered from the three 
parts of Dr. Ewer’s catholic 
church. The taking of infallibili- 
ty for granted was just as much a 
begging of the question, on the 
part of the Zcclesia Docens, in her 
ordinary universal teaching and her 
solemn definitions, as if she had 
expressly defined it. According 
to the same logic, the affirmation 
of their infallibility and inspiration 
by the twelve apostles would have 
been a begging of the question. 
It would have been a demand for 
belief in their inspiration, because 
they declared that they were in- 
spired. Even so with our Blessed 
Lord. He declared that he was 
the Son of God, and required ab- 
solute faith in his words because 
he was the Son of God, and the 
very reason for believing his de- 
claration rested on his actually be- 
ing the Son of God. It is exactly 
the same with the intellect and rea- 
son of man. The demonstrations 
of reason rest on first principles 
which are taken for granted. Why 
do you take them for granted, we 
may ask of the intellect. Because 
they are evident to me. What is 
the proof that what is evident to 
you istruth? I am intellect, and 
am made to see truth? By what 
authority do you affirm that? By 
my own, because I am intellect and 
reason. But I want an authority, 
extrinsic to you, as a warrant that 
you do not err when you say you 
are intellect and reason, and that 
what you call self-evident is really 
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so, and not a mere hallucination. 
There is none. 

Let us go back to God himself. 
We believe God on his veracity, 
Z.é., because he is truth in his es- 
sence, his knowledge, and his mani- 
festation of the sameto us. This 
veracity of God, which is the rea- 
son for believing whatever he 
makes known to us by revela- 
tion, is made known to us by God 
himself, and we depend on his 
truth for the certainty that it is 
truth, that he exists, and that he 
has manifested to us the truth. 
If, therefore, the declaration of 
the infallibility of the pope by the 
pope himself is a logical fallacy be- 
cause the infallibility of the person 
and the act declaring it is implied 
and presupposed, there is a logical 
fallacy at the bottom of all faith 
and all science, of the first acts of 
reason and intellect, of the very 
idea of being and reality. This is 


Kantian and transcendental scep- 
ticism and nihilism pure and sim- 


ple. Being and nothing are iden- 
tical. We are swallowed by the 
abyss of the unknowable, and the 
only fate possible or desirable for 
us, phantoms of a nightmare, is to 
be swallowed by the lower abyss 
of dreamless unconsciousness. 
There is a real affinity between 
the pseudo-Catholicism of Oxford 
and scepticism. The former breeds 
the latter, and has actually been 
succeeded by it in the English uni- 
versities and in many individual 
minds. Its sophistical methods 
pervert the reasoning faculties and 
undermine the basis of certitude. 
There is, moreover, a reaction 
caused by the refusal to draw from 
premises which can only find their 
just conclusions, their logical con- 
sequences, in genuine and com- 
plete Catholicity, which drives men 
back upon a rejection of all Chris- 
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tianity and all rational theology. 
As for the great mass of the pre- 
sent doubting generation, they are 
disgusted and repelled, if they are 
not rather moved to laughter and 
contempt, by the exhibition of such 
an illusory and fantastic claim of 
authority, before which they are 
exhorted to bow down. If Protes- 
tantism is a failure, and the autho- 
rity of the Roman Pontiff and the 
great councils which have been 
celebrated under his presidency is 
futile, and the doctrine of the 
Greek Church is only Catholic in so 
far as the Church of England agrees 
with it, and this final measure of 
truth is only ascertained by taking 
the opinion of one small party of 
individuals, most men will con- 
clude that Catholic authority is the 
most baseless of pretensions, and 
that Christianity itself is a failure. 
It is very unwise for any man to 
attempt to play the prophet, and as- 
sume to speak to men with a solemn 
air in the name of God, in these 
days, unless he has very authentic 
credentials. The pope can speak 
to the world as the Vicar of 
Christ, and receive some respectful 
attention. Any Catholic priest 
preaching Catholic doctrine has 
the pope, and the whole hierarchy, 
and many past centuries behind 
him, to overshadow him with their 
majesty. But the world cares 
nothing for what is said officially 
by the Patriarch of Constantinople 
or the Archbishop’ of Canterbury, 
much less for Dr. Ewer, and others 
like him who attempt to play the 
priest and imitate the Doctors of 
the church. In the great contro- 
versies of the age they count as a 
cipher. Whatever else the men of 
the coming age may do, they will 
not become Greco-Russian or Ri- 
tualistic. The issue is between 
Rome and anti-Christianity. Our 
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only reason for noticing such a 
theory as that of Dr. Ewer is that 
numbers of individual members of 
his communion who are personally 
worthy of all respect are hindered 
by its speciousness from perceiving 
clearly the truth over which it casts 
a haze, and that others are likely 
to be prejudiced against the truth 
which it misrepresents and denies. 
Itis a pseudo-Catholicism. Those 
who imbibe its Catholic ingredient 
are hindered from embracing the 
genuine Catholicity, toward which 
they have a tendency. Those who 
assimilate its uncatholic and 
sceptical element are hardened in 
their unbelief. We have said 
enough to show that it is no sub- 
stitute for pure Catholicity and no 
antidote against scepticism. We 
drop this theory now out of sight, 
and during the remainder of this 
article we shall present to the can- 
did inquirer for truth whose mind 
may have become confused by fol- 
lowing the exposition of sophistry, 
a brief counter exposition of the 
integral Catholic truth in respect 
to that extrinsic, infallible criterion 
and rule by which it is ascertained 
with certitude, and all Protestant 
errors, or errors in faith or morals 
of any kind, are rejected. 

In the first place, we repudiate 
utterly that extravagant fideism, if 
we may call it so, which makes an 
extrinsic rule, an authority exterior 
to the individual intellect and rea- 
son, 2nd a faith’ or belief on testi- 
mony or authority, whether human 
or divine, the ultimate and only 
source and basis and rule of certi- 
tude in knowledge of the higher 
truths. We can never begin with 
any such source and criterion, and 
of course never progress and finish. 
Discursion of the reason, and faith 
as well, must have an intrinsic 
starting-point, which for man is in 
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both the senses andthe reason. We 
want no other light, and can have 
none, by which to see light itself, 
or rather to see illuminated objects 
in and by light. The intellect is a 
spiritual light. All men who have 
the use of their senses in a normal 
and healthy condition, and likewise 
their reason, see and feel and hear 
and understand and reason and 
know, without doubting ; and when 
they reflect, they are certain that 
they do perceive sensible and in- 
telligible objects. Each one knows 
this for himself, independently of 
the rest of mankind, as well as by 
the agreement and common sense of 
all. The intellect and reason of 
each one, and the intellect of man- 
kind in general, is that to which we 
appeal, as containing the first prin- 
ciples and the intrinsic criterion of 
truth. Whoever pretends to doubt 
these first principles, or asks for 
somewhat above them and exterior 
to them, throws himself out of the 
rational sphere, and with him it is 
useless to argue. By intuition and 
discursion, by self-evident princi- 
ples and demonstration, a great 
amount of certain science, even in 
natural theology, is attainable. 
Belief on testimony is rationally 
based on the evidence of the vera- 
city of the witnesses, and furnishes 
another great amount of knowledge. 
Besides what is thus made meta- 
physically, or physically, or moral- 
ly certain, there is a much larger 
quantity of that which is probable, 
in philosophy, physics, history, and 
all kinds of higher science. In re- 
spect to those things which are 
made known by divine testimony, 
that is, by divine revelation, the 
fact of the testimony is accredited, 
and made rationally credible, by 
the motives of credibility attesting 
and authenticating the revelation. 
The veracity of God is known by 
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the light of reason. That which is 
really contained in the revelation, 
however it is transmitted, whether 
by books or by tradition, can be 
known in a great variety of ways, 
like other facts and ideas of the 
purely natural and human order. 
[t is by no means absolutely neces- 
sary to prove the infallible autho- 
rity of the church before we can 
refute scepticism, false philosophy, 
infidelity, or heresy. Christianity 
and Catholic theology rest on a 
sound rational basis and can be 
proved to the reason of one who is 
competent to understand the argu- 
ments. Revelation itself is abso- 
lutely necessary only for the dis- 
closure of truths which are above 
reason. And these very truths 
can be demonstrated, not indeed 
by their intrinsic connection with 
truths of natural theology, but by 
their extrinsic connection with the 
veracity of God, through a logical 
syllogism. Whatever God testi- 
fies is true ; but God has testified 


the mysteries contained in the Holy - 


Scripture ; therefore these mysteries 
are true. It is only necessary to 
prove the minor, and the demon- 
stration is complete. The greatest 
part of the distinctively Catholic 
doctrines can be proved historically, 
critically, and logically, without re- 
sorting to the divine authority of 
the church. In great measure its 
human authority suffices, together 
with extrinsic sourcesof proof. In 
this way many Protestants have 
conclusively proved a great quanti- 
ty of the truth contained in the 
Christian revelation. Even infi- 
dels are able to perceive and to 
prove that the religion established 
by Christ is the Catholic religion, 
and that whoever believes in the 
divine mission of Christ, or even in 
the existence of God, is logically 
bound to believe in the supremacy 


of the pope and in all the doc- 
trines defined by the - Roman 
Church. 

What, then, is the necessity of 
revelation? It is absolutely neces- 
sary for the disclosure of truths 
above reason, and morally neces- 
sary for the instruction of the great 
mass of men in all religious and 
moral truth, in a perfect, certain, 
and easy way, adapted to their 
spiritual needs. What is the ne- 
cessity of an infallible authority in 
the church? It is necessary as 
the ordinary means of applying 
this instruction efficaciously and 
unerringly, in respect to all the 
dogmatic and moral truths and 
precepts, with absolute and univer- 
sal certainty, to the minds of all 
men, in a simple, easy, and unmis- 
takable manner, and of determin- 
ing finally controversies and con- 
demning heresies. 

A specious and fallacious objee- 
tion is made on the very threshold 
of the argument on infallibility to 
show that there is necessarily a 
begging of the question from the 
start, and that some prior infalli- 
bility must be assumed as a reason 
for affirming any infallible extrinsic 
authority whatsoever. This is the 
very sophism we have previously 
brought to view, and which is the 
very essence of universal scepti- 
cism. It is objected that we can- 
not really identify and appropriate 
an infallible rule without a pre- 
vious infallible criterion, and that 
we cannot apply it without the 
same criterion. The mind of man 
is fallible in determining that there 
is an infallible authority, what is 
that authority, what it teaches. 
But if I am fallible in the very 
judgment upon which rests the in- 
fallibility of the criterion which I as- 
sume as a safeguard against my own 
liability to error, I can never get 
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beyond a fallible conclusion. This 
is the very argument of sceptics 
and probabilists against physical 
and metaphysical certitude. The 
senses are fallible, reason is falli- 
ble. Men are sometimes deceived 
by trusting to their senses, to their 
reason, to the testimony of others. 
Therefore we ought to doubt every- 
thing, or at least to rest satis- 
fied with probability and a kind 
of blind, instinctive assent. We 
must substitute practical reason for 
pure reason. ‘This is all sophistry 
and false philosophy. Feallibility 
is not essential but accidental in 
sensitive and intellectual cognition. 
It is a deficiency of nature, not a 
natural incapacity for certitude. 
Some would say that the intellect 
and ‘reason are infallible within a 
certain sphere, so that by reason 
the mind infallibly joins itself to 
the higher infallibility of the church, 
and infallibly teceives the truth 
from its teaching. We think it 
more accurate to restrict infallibi- 
lity to that criterion which is abso- 
lutely and universally exempt from 
all liability to the accidental defect 
of error. In respect to the senses 
and to reason, we say they are fal- 
lible per accidens and by a defi- 
ciency in their operation. Never- 
theless, we can be certain, in many 
cases, that they do not and cannot 
fail to give us certitude through 
any such accidental failure and de- 
ficiency. We can test their accu- 
racy, as in observing sensible phe- 
nomena, and in mathematical cal- 
culations. This is enough to over- 
throw scepticism and probabilism. 
There is such a thing as rational 
certitude, and this suffices for our 
purpose. By rational certitude 
human reason can obtain, without 
any fear of error, its infallible cri- 
terion. By the same it can receive 
and apply its infallible judgments 
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without fear of error. We are not 
analyzing supernatural and divine 
faith, but the rational process which 
underlies, accompanies, and follows 
faith with more.or less explicitness 
and completeness, and which is the 
preamble of faith for those who are 
not yet in possession of Catholic 
faith, but are sincere inquirers. 
No one is asked to grant any beg- 
ging of the question of infallibility, 
or to accept any proof of idem per 
tdem, or to give unqualified assent 
to a mere probability. The truth 
of Christianity, and the identity of 
Catholicity with it, are proved with 
conclusive certainty by the motives 
of credibility. The same proof 
which establishes the divinity of 
Jesus Christ establishes the divine 
authority of the Catholic Church. 
This authority is infallible because 
divine and supreme, and having 
the right to command the firm, un- 
doubting assent of the intellect to 
its teaching, and the unconditional 
submission of the will to its pre- 
cepts. The authority of the church 
once established, its testimony to 
its own character and prerogatives 
must be received as true. The di- 
vine mission of Jesus Christ was 
proved by his miracles, and his 
own affirmation of his divinity was 
thus made credible. The mission 
and authority of the apostles are 
authenticated by his commission, 
and the church founded by them is 
identified by the manifest notes of 
unity, sanctity, apostolicity, and ca- 
tholicity. The hierarchical organi- 
zation of the church, its principles 
of unity and government, the con- 
stitution of its tribunals, and the 
respective attributions of the rul- 
ing, teaching, and judging magis- 
trates who preside over the whole 
or particular parts, must he deter- 
mined. by its own. traditions, laws, 
usages, and declarations. In any 
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matter of controversy. respecting 
any of these things, the supreme 
authority must decide without ap- 
peal. Find the sovereign authority 
to which the whole church is sub- 
ject by its organic law, and there 
can be no further question. In 
every perfect and unequal society 
there is a sovereignty which is con- 
sidered as practically infallible, 
that is, as a tribunal of last resort, 
from which no appeal can be taken. 
In a society having divine autho- 
rity to teach and judge in matters 
of faith and morals in the name of 
God, this practical infallibility must 
be a real infallibility in the strict 
sense of the term. From this prin- 
ciple springs the reason and obli- 
gation of the recognition of infalli- 
bility in cecumenical councils. They 
are supreme, because they contain 
all the authority which exists in the 
church. Although the entire epis- 
copate numerically is not present 
in such a council, the - authority 
which it possesses is equivalent to 
that of the whole episcopate. The 
accession of the suffrages of the 
bishops who are absent from the 
council supplies what is wanting in 
respect to numerical quantity in 
the representation of the whole 
body at the deliberations and deci- 
sions of the council. Their tacit 
assent, which in due time becomes 
the explicit and formal profession 
of complete concurrence, adds mo- 
ral weight and invincible force to 
the authority of the conciliar deci- 
sions. ‘This is augmented by the 
assent of the whole body of the 
clergy and laity. It is no matter 
how numerous dissidents and re- 
cusants may be among bishops, 
clergy, and people, or how long 
their protest and rebellion may 
continue. They separate them- 
selves from the true body, and are 
legitimately excluded from it, and 
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therefore their suffrages do not 
count. That unanimity which is a 
criterion of truth is not a unani- 
mity of Catholics, heretics, and 
schismatics together, but of Catho- 
lics alone. There is requisite, 
therefore, some certain mark by 
which Catholics can be discerned. 
The Catholic episcopate, the Ca- 
tholic priesthood, the Catholic peo- 
ple, Catholic councils, Catholic 
creeds and confessions, the Catho- 
lic communion, must be discrimi- 
nated in some plain and obvious 
manner from all their counterfeits, 
however great the semblance of 
reality which these counterfeits 
bear on their surface. The test of 
separation from the true faith and 
the true church, and the autho- 
rity which judges of the fact of 
separation, must be ciear and in- 
dubitable. The cecumenical coun- 
cil must have its complete and legi- 
timate authority, in which the au- 
thority of the whole church and 
the whole episcopate is concentrat- 
ed and applied, independently of 
the assent or. dissent of any number 
of individuals, even bishops or pa- 
triarchs, who are not actually con- 
curring in its judgment. It must 
have power to command assent and 
to punish dissent, or its authority 
is nugatory. It is a plain, histori- 
cal fact that the supremacy of the 
Apostolic See of St. Peter gave to 
the episcopate its unity, and to the 
episcopate assembled in general 
council its final authority, from the 
first age of the church, and from 
the beginning of its action through 
cecumenical councils. The coun- 
cils were not complete without the 
pope, and it was his ratification 
which confirmed and made irre- 
formable their judgments. 

The Council of Nice and the 
Council of the Vatican are pre- 
cisely alike in this respect. The 
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bishops possess now, as they have 
always possessed, conjudicial au- 
thority in deciding matters of faith 
with the pope, whether in or out 
of council, as they are, in all other 
respects, jure divine co-regents with 
him of the universal church. But 
they do not share in his supremacy 
and sovereignty, even though they 
may be bishops of apostolic sees 
and have patriarchal jurisdiction. 
He is the supreme judge, as he is 
the supreme ruler, As such, his 
right to judge in matters of faith, 
without the aid of a general coun- 
cil, as well as to make laws and 
exercise all the plenitude of juris- 
diction, has been acknowledged by 
all the cecumenical councils and by 
the whole church in every age. 
It is false to say that the dogmatic 
decree of the Council of the Vati- 
can made any change in doctrine 
or law respecting the authority of 
the pope over the episcopate, 
whether assembled or dispersed, 
and over the universal church. 
The Council of Florence, to go no 
higher, defined the plenitude of his 
power. The Creed of Pius IV., 
to which every bishop, and every 
particular council since Trent, has 
been obliged to swear assent, pro- 
claims the Roman Church “ The 
Mother and Mistress of Churches,” 
denoting by the words “ Magistra 
Ecclesiarum ” not supremacy in 
government but in defining and 
teaching doctrine. The undoubt- 
ed authority of the pope to teach 
and define doctrine by his apostolic 
authority, to condemn heresies and 
errors, and to command not only 
exterior but interior obedience and 
assent even from bishops, was 
universally recognized before the 
Council of the Vatican assembled. 
Appeals from his judgments to an 
cecumenical council have been for- 
bidden for centuries past, under 
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pain of excommunication. The 
infallibility of the pope in his de- 
cisions ¢x cathedra is a necessary 
logical deduction from his supreme 
authority in teaching and judging. 
It is false to say that it was doubt- 
ful before the Council of the Vati- 
can defined it. It has been implied 
and acted on, as a fundamental 
principle of the Catholic Church, 
from the beginning. Some Catho- 
lics doubted or denied it, and the 
church wisely tolerated their error 
for a time, as she tolerated the 
Semi-Arians, awaiting the oppor- 
tune occasion of destroying the 
error without damaging the cause 
of truth and the salvation of her 
children. That some few bishops 
at the Council of the Vatican still 
held to the Gallican error, that it 
was taught by a few professors and 
learned writers, that it was held by 
a small minority of the clergy and 
educated laity, and that a still 
greater number were not clearly 
aware of the true and Catholic doc- 
trine, does not prejudice the case 
in the slightest degree. All these 
were bound as Catholics to recog- 
nize the infallibility of the defini- 
tion solemnly promulgated by the 
pope with the assent of a majority 
of the bishops. Those who refused 
were excommunicated as heretics. 
The pope, together with all the 
bishops, clergy, and faithful of the 
Catholic Church, are united in the 
profession of the faith as defined in 
the Vatican Council, precisely as 
they were united in the profession 
of the dogmas defined at Nice, 
Ephesus, Chalcedon, and Constan- 
tinople, at Florence and at Trent. 
It is absurd to deny to a tribunal 
competent to define with metaphy- 
sical accuracy the most abstruse 
truths concerning the trinity of 
persons in the Godhead, and the 
divinity and humanity of the In- 












carnate Word, an equal ability to 
determine the attributions of the 
distinct parts of the Catholic hier-, 
archy, and to define’ clearly how 
the infallible church is constituted 
in respect to the relations between 
her head and members. It is 
absurd to recognize the Council of 
Nice as infallible, and to deny the 
infallibility of the Council of the 
Vatican. Theyrest upon the same 
basis, the divine constitution of the 
Catholic Church in the episcopate 
as the Ecclesia Docens, with autho- 
rity to teach and to command as- 
sent, under the supremacy of the 
successor of St. Peter in the Ro- 
man See. This is not an arbitrary 
authority to impose any opinion 
which may happen to command a 
majority of suffrages and receive 
the sanction of the pope. Neither 
is it an original authority, found- 
.ed on inspiration, to propose truth 
immediately revealed. It is autho- 
rity, in the first place, to deliver 
authentic testimony of the faith 
handed down by tradition from the 
beginning and continually preserv- 
ed in the church, but especially in 
the Roman Church. It is autho- 
rity, in the second place, to inter- 
pret and declare the true sense of 
all past decrees and decisions, of 
the general teaching of the church 
in past ages, of the doctrine of the 
Fathers and Doctors of the church, 
and of all records in which evi- 
dence is found of the traditional 
doctrine derived originally from 
the apostles. In the third’ place, 
to interpret and judge of the 
true sense of the Holy Scriptures, 
the principal source from which 
knowlege of revealed truth is de- 
rived. Finally, to declare the re- 
vealed dogmas contained in the 
Written and Unwritten Word, in 
Scripture and Apostolic Tradition, 
in clear and precise terms which 
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are fit and proper to express them 
intelligibly, that is, to define dog- 
mas of faith, and to require univer- 
sal assent to these definitions under 
pain of anathema. The inerrancy, 
or infallibility, is a security from 
the accident of error in these dog- 
matic definitions, which results 
from a supernatural and divine as- 
sistance, overruling the conclusions 
of the human judgment which 
have been reached by a human and 
rational process, so far as needful, 
in order that they may not be 
faulty either by excess or defect as 
an exact expression of the revealed 
truth. This divine assistance is 
not given exclusively to the pope 
as an individual, to regulate the 
acts of his own mind, in thought or 
investigation regarding the reveal- 
ed truths. It extends itself over 
the church universally, and over 
all the processes and methods by 
which the doctrines of revelation 
are preserved and developed in her 
living consciousness, and proclaimed 
through her organs to the world in 
their integrity. In the councils of 
the church it is by the assistance of 
the Holy Spirit to the deliberations 
of the bishops and theologians, as 
well as by his overruling direction of 
the exercise of his office of supreme 
judge by the pope, that the result 
is reached in the solemn and final 
decisions. This result is not a 
blind determination, a passive re- 
ception of an impulse superseding 
reason. It is a rational certitude, 
an enlightened judgment based on 
motives which are convincing and 
conclusive. It has the highest hu- 
man authority, apart from the di- 
vine sanction which confirms it. 
When the prelates of the Vatican 
Council presented the dogmatic 
decree defining the infallibility of 
the pope, to Pius IX. for his sanc- 
tion, history, theology, the consent 
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of Fathers, Doctors, councils, and 
Catholic Christendom, and the 
Holy Scriptures as interpreted by 
a series of the most learned and 
holy men who have adorned the 
annals of the church, demanded 
through them the solemn confirma- 
tion of this decree. Pius IX. was 
called upon to declare the tradition 
of the Roman Church, the doctrine 
of his predecessors, the principle 
upon which the Holy See had al- 
ways acted in defining faith and 
condemning heresy. He was asked 
to complete and confirm by his 
supreme authority the explicit or 
implicit judgment of nine-tenths of 
the Catholic episcopate. The ab- 
solute finality and divine authority 
of his judgment was not dependent 
upon his personal assertion of his 
own belief in his infallibility, as its 
support. His right and power to 
determine that the decree of the 
council should be final and irrevo- 
cable were beyond question or con- 
troversy. The fact that, by virtue 
of his right as Vicar of Christ, he 
defined something respecting the 
nature and extent of that right is 
irrelevant as an objection, and to 
make use of it as one isa sophistical 
artifice. If Almighty God is credi- 
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’ ble when he declares his own ve- 
racity, if Jesus Christ is credible 
when he declares his own divinity, 

“the Vicar of Christ is credible 
when he declares his own infallibil- 
ity. If God is God, he must be 
veracious; if Christ is Christ, he 
must be God; if the Vicar of Christ 
is his Vicar, he must be infallible. 
God does not command our belief 
without giving us evidence that he 
is God; Jesus Christ does not re- 
quire our submission to his divine 
authority without giving us evi- 
dence that he is the Son of God; 
the pope does not exact our obe- 
dience to his infallible judgments 
without giving us evidence that he 
is the Vicar of Christ and the Vice- 
gerent of God on earth. The Ca- 
tholic religion makes no demand 
for irrational assent to anything. 
It is not mere logic and philosophy, 
but it contains both in their ulti- 
mate perfection, and will bear the 
most rigorous rational examination. 
It is logically consistent and con- 
sequent throughout, from its first 
principles to its last conclusions. 
There is no other religion or phi- 
losophy which is so, and the most 
illogical of all is pseudo-Catholi- 
cism. 
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CHILD-WISDOM. 


A LITTLE maiden, dear through kindred blood 
And loving from her very birth begun, 
Stood at my side one summer afternoon 
And hearkened quiet stories: bits of verse 
That told of shipwreck and of strong sea-birds 
‘hat rode on sunny waves or beat their wings, 
Storm-driven, ’gainst the sea-washed beacon-light. 
Delighting in sad tales, wide-eyed she gazed, 
Yet fearing, half, their ends might be too sad ; 
Still, bidding e’er, with doubtful joy in grief, 
The repetition of each dolorous strain. 
Then, choosing ’mong my books some pictured page, 
She took my Roman missal on her knee, 
Turned o’er its many pages one by one, 
Seeking the prints that there lay interleaved, 
Still patient turning as with conjurer’s touch 
‘To win a richer harvest than she found. 

From these oft-questioning, full-budded lips 
No ave e’er had dropt in that sweet faith 
That holdeth brotherhood with Bethlehem’s Babe 
Blessing from Mary’s knees—true, guileless faith 
That, suing so God’s Mother, dares to share 
With Him dear claim unto her mother-love. 
The thoughtful maiden’s little, childish life 
Had grown ’mid alien faith where men half feared 
To honor her whom God hath honored most, 
Even while cherished they as solace sweet 
Through sorrow’s hours, and sickness’ length of days, 
Some picture of the Maid Immaculate 
With heaven-bent eyes and meekly-folded hands, 
*Mid luminous clouds, the cherubs at her feet— 
The sinless Maiden dowered with quenchless grace, 
Filling earth-weary hearts with rest and trust 
By the mute strength of her soul’s purity. 
And knew the little child of Jesus’ name— 
By reverent mother and much-loving aunt 
Told the sad story of Jerusalem’s loss. 

So, still with constant question turning o’er 
My pictured hoard, she begged that of its wealth 
Some might to her be given, choosing first 
What brightest shone with color deep and rich, 
And, though, because to each least line there clung 
Some precious thought, her question oft denied, 
Persisting ever; till at length were found 
Some little prints, less treasured, at her will. 
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One, holy Joseph, with enraptured gaze, 
The blossoming palm of justice at his side, 
The Sun of Justice shining on his arm; 
Another, our dear Mother Undefiled 
Clasping in loving arms her Child Divine ; 
This favor found, but gave not perfect joy, 
Since all uncolored, and so lacking worth 
In ever-longing gaze of wide gray eyes 
That pleaded softly, while the small child-lips 
Begged that at least the little plain black print 
Might have some color sweetness on it set, 
Winning so heightened beauty as complete 
As the bright pictures that she might not have. 
The missal’s store no longer coveted, 
It was laid by; the fairy colors brought 
That should with simple touch the magic work 
That might for ail that wealth denied atone. 
Expectant stood the little maid demure, 
The round cheeks bent intently o’er the work, 
The eyes drawn very near to closely watch 
Each line of added joy the swift brush gave. 
Clothed was the Mother in her cloak of blue, 
And crowned the Child Divine with halo wide 
That in its golden light still sadly bore _ 
The shadow of his cross. With lesser glow 
Was drawn the shining ring that loving wreathed 
The Queen of Grace, crowned fairest in her Son. 
Not so the little maid would have it done : 
Just such bright halo cruciform must shine 
Round Mary’s head, and spreading, too, more wide 
Than his, her Child’s—his Mother, was she not ? 
More near the round cheeks drew: protesting lips 
Would have the Mother with His glory crowned. 
Telling the little one how God. alone 
The nimbus wears wherein is lined the cross, 
I traced along the Mother’s simpler ring, 
With gilded brush, a circle of fair stars 
That in the asking eyes by far outshone 
The shadowy cross’s sorrow-dimmed halo. 
And so the maiden was well comforted, 
And bore in triumph her much-prized spoils 
Of that still, sunny afternoon’s calm talk 
And pictured pages of my holy books. 
And I a fine-wrought, warm-hued picture kept 
That looked from innocent eyes of truthful soul 
With child-wise lips and pure, unconscious heart, 
Sweet witness bearing to our Mother's state— 
God’s stainless Mother with his glory crowned, 
And in his sorrow sharing for our sake. 
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PARISIAN CONTRASTS. 


THE PARIS OF 1871 AND THE PARIS OF 1878. 


Paris, May 22, 1878. 

Scenés and sensations there are 
in life which seem to cut themselves 
into the soul as diamond cuts into 
glass, and on May 22, 1871, oc- 
curred one of this kind. On the 
afternoon of that day I was sitting 
on the balcony of a house in Lon- 
don with a large and merry party 
watching the “ return from the Der- 
by” up Grosvenor Place, every 
houseand balcony in which was sim- 
ilarly draped in red and filled with 
bright faces and brighter dresses, 
with youth, beauty, and fashion, 
when a friend appeared amongst 
us, sad and solemn, come from his 


club in breathless haste, evidently 


burdened with some important 
news. In a few seconds a thrill of 
horror ran through the lively cir- 
cle, for he had announced that the 
“Tuileries was burning! Paris was 
in flames!’ Never shall I forget the 
sensation. All at once the count- 
less carriages below, full of ladies 
and children, ranged in a line along 
the street; the ‘four-in-hands com- 
ing back from Epsom, driven by, and 
filled with, the reigning “ hopefuls” 
of the “ Upper Ten,” whose faces 
as they passed betrayed the varied 
effect of the race on purse and bet- 
ting-book; the dust-stained inmates 
and blue-veiled goachmen of the 
open landaus and hansoms, with 
their emptied picnic-baskets slung 
behind ; the serious countenances of 
some, the smiling features of others ; 
the thousand-and-one comic-tra- 
gic incidents of the motley multi- 
tude which make the return from 
this annual British Olympic game 


so celebrated—all suddenly faded 
from our view, for the eyes of the 
soul became transfixed on the ap- 
palling scenes then occurring in 
Paris, and their possible conse- 
quences caused all hearts to feel 
sick with anxiety and dismay. 
L’imagination travaille, it is true, at 
such moments, and is prone to ex- 
aggerate; but had not the Versailles 
troops succeeded in entering the 
city, our fancy would in no way 
have outstepped the reality. Un- 
til that day all had _ believed 
themselves prepared for the worst. 
The murder of the archbishop and 
his martyred companions had sore- 
ly grieved mankind, and a repeti- 
tion of the guillotine scenes of the 
Reign of Terror we felt might any 
day occur; the idea was not un- 
familiar, but so wholesale an instru- 
ment of destruction as petroleum, 
such demons has /es Pétroleuses, had 
never entered into our wildest cal- 
culations. “The terrible year,” 
as the French have since so aptly 
named it, 1871 most truly was, not 
only for them but for the thinking 
world at large, who, from the uni- 
versal confusion, the ungoverned 
passions, the fast-increasing athe- 
ism, had need of a confidence in 
Providence, supernatural in the 
highest degree, not to lie down and 
die of sheer despair. 

Eighteen months later I passed 
through Paris on my way home 
from Switzerland, but so dolorous 
was the impression that I had fain 
leave it in a coupleof days. Ruin, 
desolation stared one in the face at 
every step, and the smell of petro- 
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leum seemed to haunt one at every 
turn. The blackened shells of the 
historic Tuileries, of the beautiful 
Hétel de Ville, the Conseil d’Etat, 
the Ministry of Finance, the Gobelin 
tapestry manufactory with its art 
treasures accumulated there during 
the last three hundred years, the 
blank jin the Place Vendéme 
caused by the destruction of its 
splendid column, the felled trees 
in the Bois de Boulogne, and the 
complete annihilation of St. Cloud, 
town and palace, were sights which 
deprived us of all happiness during 
the day and of peaceful rest at 
night. Not less melancholy was the 
effect of the sad countenances of 
theinhabitants. The elasticity and 


cheerfulness which had formerly 
seemed to be a component part of 
Paris air was gone, and in its place 
one only heard tales of their suffer- 
ings in those days of anarchy, of 


the Pétroleuses seen gliding stealth- 
ily through the streets, of. the pe- 
troleum strewn round St. Roch and 
the chairs piled up in the nave of 
Notre Dame, so that both church- 
es might be set on fire, when the 
troops providentially entered just 
in time to prevent this and many 
other wicked designs being carried 
out. Instead of the brightness one 
remembered of yore, people seemed 
to have a suspicious dread of their 
neighbors, and veiled communism 
undoubtedly still lurked even in 
the best guwartiers. One notable 
instance of the kind will never be 
effaced from my memory, and even 
now, though mayhap unjustly, 
makes me view Parisian cabmen 
with anything but affection. 

My friend and I, feeling dejected 
and oppressed by sad thoughts, one 
morning determined to indulge our 
feelings by a kind of pilgrimage to 
the scene of the massacres, especi- 
ally as we had known and revered 
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the sainted archbishop at the time 
of the Vatican Council in Rome. 
Calling a cab, therefore, on the 
Boulevard des Capucines, we 
quietly desired the grinning coach- 
man to drive us to the Rue Haxo. 
In an instant his expression chang- 
ed to one of sturdy anger. He 
knew no such street; had never 
heard of it before; could not pos- 
sibly take us there. Perceiving at 
once the spirit we had to deal with, 
and that he had divined our object, 
no other cab, moreover, being with- 
in view, we insisted no further on 
the point, but tranquilly told him 
to drive instead to La Roquette— 
the prison where the unfortunate 
victims had been confined. Know- 
ledge of so large a place we knew 
he could not deny, and, trusting to 
our own general idea of its position, 
we felt satisfied when he apparently 
started in that direction. However, 
on and on we went, in and out of 
lane and street, without seeming to 
approach the object of our search, 
but as we proceeded soon found our- 
selves amongst a most forbidding 
population, men and women look- 
ing stern and sulky as we passed, 
and exchanging glances with our 
driver, who appeared known to 
many, while on more than one 
window were the ominous words, 
“Ici on vend le pétrole!” An in- 
voluntary shudder seized us, not 
diminished on reaching an open 
height whence we beheld La Ro- 
quette in a distant part of the town, 
and our horse’s head turned ex- 
actly the opposite.way. ‘The truth 
suddenly flashed upon us. Our 
Communist driver, possibly one of 
the undetected incendiaries or mur- 
derers himself, calculating on our ig- 
norance, while unable to plead such 
on his own part, had cunningly out- 
witted us by driving in and out 
toward a different point, whither 
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doubtless he would have gone on 
indefinitely but for our unexpected 
discovery. It was too dangerous a 
neighborhood in which to quarrel 
with him, even though but mid-day ; 
therefore, merely telling him that 
we had altered our intentions, we 
tranquilly desired him to return to 
our original starting-point on the 
Boulevard des Capucines. Most 
curious was it then to note the 
same instantaneous change of 
countenance as before, but this 
time to an exultant expression as 
undisguised as the sulky mood of 
the previous hour. And howcould 
we wonder at it? For had he not 
succeeded in defeating the. object 
we had in view, and, moreover, in- 
spired us with so much fear that 
we sighed to get away from such 
a population and never breathed 
freely again until safely back in the 
more civilized quarters? Our 
courage, however, then revived, and, 
determjned not to be altogether 
conquered, we bade him turn aside 
and stop at the ci-devant Hotel de 
Ville. Incredible as it now sounds, 
again he feigned ignorance, then 
pretended to have lost his way, and 
at length, when we forced him to 
“land” us there, the scowl and 
growl he honored us with made us 
realize, more than any description 
ever could, what such a being might 
be if uncontrolled, above all if mul- 
tiplied indefinitely. 


To-day, the 22d of May, 1878, 
as I stand in the new building on 


the Trocadéro and behold the 
scene before nf, thinking of this 
recent past, I am tempted to doubt 
my own identity. Paris—the same 
Paris that was in flames on this 
day seven short years since—now 
lies, like a vision of beauty, out- 
stretched around ; the pretty Seine 
winds beneath its beautiful bridges, 
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the countless boulevards are thick 
in shade and perfumed blossoms, 
the then unfinished streets finished, 
the scars and wounds well-nigh 
(though not completely) removed, 
all faces bright and people civil, 
and the whole city still hung with 
the thousand flags spontaneously 
hoisted on the opening day of the 
Exhibition, when England and 
America were everywhere given the 
posts of honor beside the tricolor. 
Opposite, the huge main building 
of this same Exhibition, standing on 
the Champ de Mars, is crowded 
with its fifty and sixty thousand 
daily visitors;* the gardens be- 
tween it and this Trocadéro, con- 
nected by the bridge of Jéna, are 
covered with a moving mass of all 
nationalities, while the Spanish 
restaurant, Turkish kiosk, Chi- 
nese “summer palace,” English 
buffet, Hungarian café, dotted with 
others around the grounds, tell of 
peace, and of a national revival un- 
paralleled for its rapidity in the 
history of the world. 

And what subjects for deep 
thought, what food for pniloso- 
phic meditation, as one gazes at 
this glorious landscape, and from 
the hidden recesses of one’s memo- 
ry spring forth recollections of the 
past few years! 

My own acquaintance with this 
Champ de Mars dates from 1865, 
when in the August of that year I 
here witnessed a review of fifty 
thousand men in honor of Don 
Francois d’Assise, King Consort of 
Spain. On this last rst of May, 1878, 
the same royal personage, long 
since classed amongst the ¢x’s resid- 
ing in this capital, walked beside 
the Marshal-President, MacMahon, 
and the Prince of Wales in the 


* The largest number at the Exhibition was on a 
Sunday, when upwards of 111,000 entered the build- 
ing. . 
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procession which opened the Ex- 
hibition, and it were but natural to 
presume that thoughts of his pre- 
vious visit must now and then have 
flitted across his royal brain. 
On that former occasion military 
of all arms lined the sides of the 
then arid square, while the im- 
perial party advanced from the 
Porte de Jéna up its centre to a 
tribune in the Ecole Militaire. 
First came the empress, beautiful 
and popular, loudly cheered as, 
in her open carriage, she passed 
along the lines; next appeared the 
little Prince Imperial, not more 
than nine years old, riding far in 
front quite alone on his tiny pony, 
followed by his father, the empe- 
ror, and his royal guest, Don Fran- 
cois d’Assise, escorted by an ap- 
parently brilliant gathering of dis- 
tinguished military men. No pro- 


phetic eye was there to point out 


those who in brief time were to 
court the national defeat, or whose 
names would soon become bywords 
for corruption and incapacity. 

Nor in the large mass of sol- 
diery who required two hours and 
a half to march past, albeit in 
quick time, could any one dis- 
cern the possibility of coming 
gigantic disasters. Alas! alas! 
what reputations have since then 
been blown into thin air, what cal- 
culations dashed to the ground, 
what history “acted out,” fearful 
suffering endured, theories explod- 
ed! Such thoughts are overpow- 
ering—sufficient to make the giddi- 
est spirits ponder. And such, in 
truth, has been their effect of re- 
cent years in France; for, side by 
side with the marvellous material 
resurrection of this energetic na- 
tion, its religious revival has grown 
to astounding proportions. Not 
that we ever can admit with many 
passing observers that the French 
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people were so completely devoid 
of religion as it has been some- 
what the fashion to affirm—and on 
this point ‘we thoroughly agree 
with the article by an eloquent 
Protestant writer in the Black- 
wood of last December—but the 
terrible events of 1871 have made 
the most frivolous more sober- 
minded, forced many an indolent 
mind to reflect, and from thoughts 
have made them now proceed to 
acts, to good works and alms-deeds. 
Above all they seem to have 
learnt the necessity of expiation 
and of prayer, and the whole Ca- 
tholic portion of the French com- 
munity since then have fallen up- 
on their knees and endeavored to 
pray. Their pride, it is true, has 
been humbled, but they have tak- 
en the lesson properly to heart, and 
appear to have realized the truth 
that in all things, human as well 
as divine, “in order to live we 
first must dic,” and that without 
supernatural aid even humility it- 
self cannot be acquired. 

And here it must be noted that 
mortifying as the defeat by the 
Prussians has been to French pride, 
it never could have produced the 
permanent effect on their charac- 
ters which has been achieved by 
the frantic outbreak of the Com- 
mune. This it is which has so 
thoroughly sobered the entire na- 
tion and made them feel that every 
one must combine as against a 
common enemy. The _ republic, 
too, whether destined to last or 
not, has been productive of one 
incalculable servi@ in depriving 
all its citizens of the possibility of 
shirking individual responsibility by 
throwing the blame, as heretofore, 
of every failure on some supposed 
or real despot; so that, while they 
have arisen from this death-strug- 
gle wiser and better men, French- 
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men now see the necessity, almost 
for the first time in their history, of 
taking an active part in public af- 
fairs and putting their own shoul- 
ders to the wheel. 

But leaving these reflections, let 
us turn to the Champs Elysées and 
take a seat beneath itstrees. What 
a contrast between the May of ’71 
and this one of ’78! That all ter- 
ror and woe, this one all joy and 
contentment. French mothers 
with their donnes and_ babies 
are in groups around far and near, 
mingled with foreigners of all sorts 
and nationalities. Faultless car- 
riages pass by, drawn by magnifi- 
cent, high-stepping horses, of a size 
and breed formerly unknown in 
France, and which make many an 
Englishman exclaim with wrath : 
“This is the way in which all our 
horses are taken out of our coun- 
try!” Doubtless he is right, though 


only to a certain degree; for the 

rfecgion to which horses now at- 
tain in France is said to be mainly 
due to the climate, which has been 
found to suit equine nature in a 
way undreamt of some few years 


since. Thus the breed, when once 
imported, is improved on French 
soil, and easily accounts for the 
multitude of fine horses at present 
met with all over Paris. This fact, 
however—together with the taste 
for horses, driving, and every other 
thing connected with the existing 
Anglomania, so foreign to the Pari- 
sian natures of forty years ago— 
owes its discovery to the late em- 
peror, little as any Frenchman now 
likes to admit its possibility. Be- 
fore his day no one ever thought 
of holding the reins, and almost as 
little of riding, not only in France 
but on the Continent, leaving such 
Matters to grooms, as Easterns 
leave dancing to hired performers. 
But if these tastes were fostered by 
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him before the war, the extra- 
ordinary development they have 
since acquired is one of the re- 
markable changes in modern Paris, 
and denotes both greater wealth— 
despite the Prussian indemnity— 
and more manly habits than in the 
“ good old days long, long ago.” 
Louis Napoleon no doubt laid the 
foundation, but during the repub- 
lic the edifice has been raised. 
He it was who inspired the tastes, 
prepared the ways and means, laid 
out the roads and drives—the mar- 
shal-president and his “subjects” 
who now profit by them. Perhaps 
one of the prettiest and most in- 
teresting sights nowadays in this 
beautiful city is the daily Parisian 
overflow of riders to the Bois de 
Boulogne between the hours of 
eight and ten, not only of men but of 
ladies, whose wildest dreams in for- 
mer times never aspired to such an 
expensive pleasure. Ona fine May 
morning “Rotten Row” has here 
a formidable rival both in num- 
bers and in the steeds, with the dif- 
ference, too, that instead of riding 
up and down a monotonous, straight 
road, the happy-looking parties of 
equestrians in Paris, almost invari- 
ably numbering many ladies, turn 
off into the fifteen small and large 
roads that surround the lake in the 
Bois, and there for a couple of 
hours enjoy a genuine country can- 
ter or a walk beneath pleasant shade. 
And mingled with these are pony- 
phaetons well driven by ladies, re- 
turning later laden with ferns, wild 
flowers, and greenery of various 
kinds. There is true enjoyment 
in sitting on a bench in the Ave- 
nue de Boulogne (once de /'/mpér- 
atrice) and watching the well- 
shaped horses, their healthy looks 
and glossy coats, which would awake 
the envy of many a London groom, 
and are not more striking than 
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procession which opened the Ex- 
hibition, and it were but natural to 
presume that thoughts of his pre- 
vious visit must now and then have 
flitted across his royal brain. 
On that former occasion military 
of all arms lined the sides of the 
then arid square, while the im- 
perial party advanced from the 
Porte de Jéna up its centre to a 
tribune in the Ecole Militaire. 
First came the empress, beautiful 
and popular, loudly cheered as, 
in her open carriage, she passed 
along the lines; next appeared the 
little Prince Imperial, not more 
than nine years old, riding far in 
front quite alone on his tiny pony, 
followed by his father, the empe- 
ror, and his royal guest, Don Fran- 
gois d’Assise, escorted by an ap- 
parently brilliant gathering of dis- 
tinguished military men. No pro- 


phetic eye was there to point out 


those who in brief time were to 
court the national defeat, or whose 
names would soon become bywords 
for corruption and incapacity. 

Nor in the large mass of sol- 
diery who required two hours and 
a half to march past, albeit in 
quick time, could any one dis- 
cern the possibility of coming 
gigantic disasters. Alas! alas! 
what reputations have since then 
been blown into thin air, what cal- 
culations dashed to the ground, 
what history “acted out,” fearful 
suffering endured, theories explod- 
ed! Such thoughts are overpow- 
ering—sufficient to make the giddi- 
est spirits ponder. And such, in 
truth, has been their effect of re- 
cent years in France; for, side by 
side with the marvellous material 
resurrection of this energetic na- 
tion, its religious revival has grown 
to astounding proportions. Not 
that we ever can admit with many 
passing observers that the French 
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people were so completely devoid 
of religion as it has been some- 
what the fashion to affirm—and on 
this point ‘we thoroughly agree 
with the article by an eloquent 
Protestant writer in the Black- 
wood of last December—but the 
terrible events of 1871 have made 
the most frivolous more sober- 
minded, forced many an indolent 
mind to reflect, and from thoughts 
have made them now proceed to 
acts, to good works and alms-deeds. 
Above all they seem to have 
learnt the necessity of expiation 
and of prayer, and the whole Ca- 
tholic portion of the French com- 
munity since then have fallen up- 
on their knees and endeavored to 
pray. Their pride, it is true, has 
been humbled, but they have tak- 
en the lesson properly to heart, and 
appear to have realized the truth 
that in all things, human as well 
as divine, “in order to live we 
first must die,” and that without 
supernatural aid even humility it- 
self cannot be acquired. 

And here it must be noted that 
mortifying as the defeat by the 
Prussians has been to French pride, 
it never could have produced the 
permanent effect on their charac- 
ters which has been achieved by 
the frantic outbreak of the Com- 
mune. This it is which has so 
thoroughly sobered the entire na- 
tion and made them feel that every 
one must combine as against a 
common enemy. The _ republic, 
too, whether destined to last or 
not, has been productive of one 
incalculable servi@ in depriving 
all its citizens of the possibility of 
shirking individual responsibility by 
throwing the blame, as heretofore, 
of every failure on some supposed 
or real despot; so that, while they 
have arisen from this death-strug- 
gle wiser and better men, French- 
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men now see the necessity, almost 
for the first time in their history, of 
taking an active part in public af- 
fairs and putting their own shoul- 
ders to the wheel. 

But leaving these reflections, let 
us turn to the Champs Elysées and 
take a seat beneath itstrees. What 
a contrast between the May of ’71 
and this one of 78! That all ter- 
ror and woe, this one all joy and 
contentment. French mothers 
with their donnes and _ babies 
are in groups around far and near, 
mingled with foreigners of all sorts 
and nationalities. Faultless car- 
riages pass by, drawn by magnifi- 
cent, high-stepping horses, of a size 
and breed formerly unknown in 
France, and which make many an 
Englishman exclaim with wrath: 
“This is the way in which all our 
horses are taken out of our coun- 
try!” Doubtless he is right, though 


only to a certain degree; for the 

rfecgion to which horses now at- 
tain in France is said to be mainly 
due to the climate, which has been 
found to suit equine nature in a 
way undreamt of some few years 


since. Thus the breed, when once 
imported, is improved on French 
soil, and easily accounts for the 
multitude of fine horses at present 
met with all over Paris. This fact, 
however—together with the taste 
for horses, driving, and every other 
thing connected with the existing 
Anglomania, so foreign to the Pari- 
sian natures of forty years ago— 
owes its discovery to the late em- 
peror, little as any Frenchman now 
likes to admit its possibility. Be- 
fore his day no one ever thought 
of holding the reins, and almost as 
little of riding, not only in France 
but on the Continent, leaving such 
Matters to grooms, as Easterns 
leave dancing to hired performers. 
But if these tastes were fostered by 
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him before the war, the extra- 
ordinary development they have 
since acquired is one of the re- 
markable changes in modern Paris, 
and denotes both greater wealth— 
despite the Prussian indemnity— 
and more manly habits than in the 
“good old days long, long ago.” 
Louis Napoleon no doubt laid the 
foundation, but during the repub- 
lic the edifice has been raised. 
He it was who inspired the tastes, 
prepared the ways and means, laid 
out the roads and drives—the mar- 
shal-president and his “subjects” 
who now profit by them. Perhaps 
one of the prettiest and most in- 
teresting sights nowadays in this 
beautiful city is the daily Parisian 
overflow of riders to the Bois de 
Boulogne between the hours of 
eight and ten, not only of men but of 
ladies, whose wildest dreams in for- 
mer times never aspired to such an 
expensive pleasure. Ona fine May 
morning “Rotten Row” has here 
a formidable rival both in num- 
bers and in the steeds, with the dif- 
ference, too, that instead of riding 
up and down a monotonous, straight 
road, the happy-looking parties of 
equestrians in Paris, almost invari- 
ably numbering many ladies, turn 
off into the fifteen small and large 
roads that surround the lake in the 
Bois, and there for a couple of 
hours enjoy a genuine country can- 
ter or a walk beneath pleasant shade. 
\nd mingled with these are pony- 
phaetons well driven by ladies, re- 
turning later laden with ferns, wild 
flowers, and greenery of various 
kinds. There is true enjoyment 
in sitting on a bench in the Ave- 
nue de Boulogne (once de /'/mpér- 
atrice) and watching the well- 
shaped horses, their healthy looks 
and glossy coats, which would awake 
the envy of many a London groom, 
and are not more striking than 
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the good seats of the fair rid- 
ers and the vast improvement in 
those of the younger men. Of the 
number in the early morn the sol- 
dier-like President may here be 
seen, accompanied more than once 
during this month of May by the 
Prince of Wales or some other roy- 
al visitor. 

But this is the afternoon, and, 
though ourthoughts have flown back 
to the morning, we are sitting in the 
Champs Elysées and the hour for 
driving has arrived. Here comesa 
four-in-hand, driven, though some- 
what badly, by the young Marquis 
de Chateau Grand—strictly 2 /’An- 
glaise, as he fondly hopes—closely 
pursued by the Duc de Grignon in 
his pretty dog-cart, attended by his 
English groom. “ Victorias ” with 
duchesses and countesses—the blu- 
est blood of the blue faubourgs 
—follow in countless numbers. 


But whose is this open landau 
with its four black horses and gay 
postilions, containing two ladies 


in close converse as they pass 
along? The stout one is Isabella, 
ex-Queen of Spain—what mem- 
ories her name_ evokes !—the 
younger “ La Reine Marguerite,” as 
her intimates love to call her; in 
other words, the wife of Don Carlos, 
now the inseparable companion of 
Isabella, with that remarkable disre- 
gard to conventionality, considering 
the remonstrances of her son's gov- 
ernment, which has always been as 
strong an element in her character 
as the donhomie that has led her 
into this intimacy, and also makes 
her love her present Parisian life 
almost as much as she ever did 
her throne. A few seconds later a 
handsome man rides slowly by, at- 
tended only by his groom, his sad, 
pensive countenance amidst this 
gay throng telling a tale of care and 
inward sorrow. It is Amadeus, 
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son of Victor Emmanuel, but unlike 
him in most respects, now Duke of 
Aosta, once too “ King of Spain,” 
and still grieving for his lost wife, 
Then, turning round to look again 
at the mass of children, voué to the 
Blessed Virgin, driving up and 
down in their blue and white per- 
ambulators, and which thus silently 
bear witness to wide-spread French 
devotion amid all the seeming world- 
liness, the eye falls on General de 
Charette as he walks by with some 
old friend, and whom we last saw 
commanding the Papal Zouaves in 
Rome during that eventful winter 
of 1870. Since then he has seen 
fire and fought valiantly for his own 
native land, he and his corps, as in 
the ages of faith, first making a 
public act of consecration to the 
Sacred Heart, the scapular being 
emblazoned on their regimental 
colors. Trial and suffering, how- 
ever, have rather improved tha 
injured him, for he has grewn i 
size and freshness, mayhap owin 
somewhat to present happiness a 
the fair American who has late 
brought him both wealth and beat 
ty. Looking towards the road 
again, the Crown Prince and Prin- 
cess of Denmark are seen driving 
past, but only to make us miss the 
sweet, smiling face of the Princess 
of Wales and the pleasant manners 
of the Prince, seen here on their 
road to the Exhibition every after- 
noon until last week, but now re- 
turned to England, not, however, 
until they had become such univer- 
sal favorites and so completely won 
French hearts that if this were 1880 
and not 1878, universal suffrage, it 
is said, if Paris were a criterion, 
would be very likely to offer Queen 
Victoria’s heir the doubtful -honor 
of MacMahon’s place. 

Nor does this in any way com- 
plete the list of royal rep-esenta- 
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tives during this month of May 
in Paris. Archdukes of Austria, 
princes of Belgium and Holland, 
with Orleans princes and princess- 
es, old and young, and, neither last 
nor least, the blind King of Han- 
over, Bismarck’s victim, and now 
permanently settled in the gay 
capital, may be here discerned by 
those who care to penetrate their 
incognito. 

And not only during the day but 
at night is the city gay and full of 
life, for balls and féées are going for- 
ward, where twelve and fourteen 
royalties may often be seen at a 
time ; nay more, unlike as in impe- 
rial days, ‘he faubourg has come 
forth from its retreat, and legitimacy 
has opened its doors with hospital- 
ity, oftentimes with regal splendor. 

Where, then, are the signs of 
poverty and depression which the 
enormous indemnity paid to Prus- 
qa and the sad events of recent 
years might lead a foreigner to ex- 
pect? Naught but wealth and com- 
fort is apparent ; money and money’s 
worth; the rich showing every out- 
ward mark of luxury, the people 
well clad and housed ; that squalor 
which makes itself so painfully visi- 
ble by the side of London riches 
here entirely absent, life bright and 
cheerful as far as casual observers 
can perceive. 

But beneath all this enjoyment, 
the flutter of flags on the “open- 
ing day,” the gathering of foreign 
princes as in the palmiest period of 
imperialism, and the evident revival 
of trade, in no other country is there 
so great a dread of impending evil, 
such a vague, undefined fear, base- 
less it may possibly be, but which it 
were folly to ignore. 1880 and the 
termination of the Septennate are 
ever before French minds, and the 
dreaded lack of durability, of a firm 
basis to their edifice, and the possi- 
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ble renewal of the Commune horrors 
seem nowadays always uppermost 
in their thoughts. Despite the 
outward symptoms of brightness, 
perhaps even frivolity, no change is 
more impressive to any one former- 
ly acquainted with France than the 
grave and sobered character of the 
nation; the reflection which mis- 
fortune seems to have evoked, and 
the subdued tone their crushing de- 
feat has stamped upon the entire 
people. The old crowing of the 
Gallic cock, so Napoleonic and offen- 
sive to strangers of yore, has, at least 
for the present, entirely disappear- 
ed and been exchanged for a tran- 
quil manner, a greater civility in 
answering questions, and a total 
absence of the “ swagger ” so univer- 
sal in the ante-war period. Hence, 
too, springs a sudden awakening to 
the possibility of other nations hav- 
ing special merits unnoticed for- 
merly, with a studying of their 
minds and habits ascompared with 
their own both in the press and 
private circles, which unconscious- 
ly betrays how terrible an ordeal 
the French have been passing 
through and how little they count 
upon its being as yet fully past. 
Nothing, therefore, is so inter- 
esting and at the same time touch- 
ing to any one who has not been 
in Paris since 1867 as to note the 
signs of change in these respects 
which meet us at every turn. One 
time it is the eloquent tribute of 
the Figaro to the reign and sub- 
jects of Queen Victoria on the 
birthday of that constitutional 
monarch ; at another, the strict neu- 
trality, so foreign to their n& 
tures, which this excitable peopte 
are maintaining in the present tur- 
moil of the Eastern question; yes- 
terday I noticed it at a dinner, 
when a heedless remark about the 
ruined Conseil d’Etat caused all 
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the party to shudder and to ex- 
claim, one after the other, that 
hard as it had been to eat horses— 
nay, dogs, and even cas, as many 
of them had had to do during the 
siege—the suffering was as naught 
compared to the terror of those 
fearful Commune days. One who 
had lived near the Palais Royal 
had seen the Tuileries burning 
from the end of her own street, an- 
other had been roused from her 
work by a shell throwing the oppo- 
site chimney down into her court- 
yard—and now that it is rebuilt an 
inscription records the fact—while 
a third had slept for the two worst 
nights, if sleep it could be called, 
in the cellar of her house, amongst 
the odds and ends of a band-box 
maker’s stock, who occupied the 
place. But the most singular ex- 
perience of all, perhaps, was that 
of a family who then lived at their 
villa twelve miles outside of Paris, 
and became aware of the Conseil 
d’Etat being in flames from a shows 
er of burnt paper falling on theit 
lawn on that May evening of thé 
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22d, 1871, of which some scraps) 


showed the government stamp and 
belonged to documents of the state. 
And, perhaps, of all the Commune 
misdeeds the burning of this build- 
ing and the Hétel de Ville was the 
most malicious, for in both places 
marriage contracts and family deeds 
were kept or registered, and the 
loss and confusion which have hence 
ensued in families can never pro- 
perly be estimated. 

But it is especially in the church- 
es, just where passing travellers 
have neither the time nor oppor- 
tunity for observation, that the 
strides in religious fervor become 
most apparent. Above all in the 
Faubourg St. Germain is one at 
once conscious of breathing a dif- 
ferent atmosphere. There the bells, 
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as in old Catholic Swiss and Ger- 
man towns, wake one at five or 
half-past five o’clock of a summer 
morning, and keep up a constant 
call to Mass thenceforward until a 
late hour. There, too, should one 
turn in to a church on coming 
home from the Exhibition, he is 
certain to find devout women, and 
men also, lost in meditation before 
the Blessed Sacrament. “ Kneel- 
ing-work ” (as a late writer names 
this euvre) and “ reparation” are 
the practice of the day in the 
orthodox quarter. But especially 
before the Grotto of Lourdes in the 
Jesuits’ Church, Rue de Sévres, is 
the crowd of ardent petitioners 
never ceasing and intensely fervent. 
I have watched them with admira- 
tion the many times I have been 
there myself, and the thousand ex- 
votos, many from military men, 
prove that their prayers have not 
been made in vain. The faubour 

is also like a network of “ Mother 
Honors,” second only to Rome it- 
elf in their number and variety. 


"Sisters of Charity especially flit 


about it in every direction, and are 
even to be met with in the omni- 
buses or shopping with the utmost 
simplicity amidst the vast crowds 
of the Bon Marché. The devo- 
tions of the “Mois de Marie,” 
moreover, lend the district at this 
moment an additional source of 
ardor. 

May, too, has ever been the 
month of First Communions, and 
those who know French life under- 
stand what this implies. The whole 
winter, nay, for many previous 
years, the catechism has been lead- 
ing up to this point, and now since 
Easter Sunday the examinations 
have been constant and severe. 
Each parish has a day set apart in 
May for this great event, preceded 
by a short retreat, attended many 
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times a day by all the children. 
Then on the happy morning the 
whole church is given up to the 
ceremony. All is arranged most 
systematically : the nave set apart 
for the two hundred or three hun- 
dred young communicants — rich 
and poor mixed together—the boys 
in front with white rosettes in their 
new jackets, the girls in rows be- 
hind enveloped in long white veils. 
Beautiful hymns are sung by the 
whole congregation, led by one of 
the priests; a touching sermon is 
preached by the curé; the parents 
are in the aisles, and many follow 
their children to the holy table. In 
the afternoon the little ones again 
meet to renew their baptismal vows 
in presence of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and the day closes by Ves- 
pers and Benediction. On that day 
week, before they lose their first 
fervor, in the same church the 
same children receive confirmation. 
These have been /é¢e days for the 


@hole family, nay, parish; and as 
parishes and churches are number- 
less in Paris, tiny brides and white- 
rosetted boys are met in all quar- 
ters during the whole of this beau- 


tiful month. If any of these chil- 
dren have the misfortune in after- 
years to lose their faith, their pa- 
rents and the clergy at least have 
faithfully and zealously fulfilled 
their share of duty, while, on the 
other hand, it is a certain fact that 
in most cases this care lays the 
foundation of the solid virtues and 
tender piety, of that religious ele- 
ment in French life so well de- 
scribed by Mme. Craven and others, 
and which, side by side with the 
frivolity, is now making such sure 
and steady progress in every part 
of France. 

The month of May, too, is here, 
as in England, the period of chari- 
table bazaars, annual meetings, and 
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rendering of accounts. Amongst 
others, two societies, the immediate 
offspring of the Commune, are now 
attracting much attention. One is 
that of St. Michael, to whom devo- 
tion as ancient patron of France 
has revived with marvellous ardor, 
and under whose protection has 
been placed the society for the dis- 
tribution of good books ; the other, 
“Les Cercles Catholiques,”* or 
Working-men’s clubs, more deeply 
interesting than any other of the 
present day. 

At this present moment Paris 
counts its eighty different “Cer- 
cles,” while the provinces possess 
not less than two thousand. ‘The 
third Sunday after Easter, the 
Patronage of St. Joseph, is their 
annual feast, and on that day, while 
gay Paris was attending the races 
in the Bois de Boulogne, we were 
present at the afternoon service 
in the Cathedral of Notre Dame. 
A more imposing sight, with greater 
promise for the future, it were im- 
possible to conceive; for six thou- 
sand members, but only that portion 
which consists of the schools and ap- 
prentices—many from the Belle- 
ville quarters—had marched thither, 
each headed by their own chaplain 
and carrying handsome banners, 
unfolded as they entered the 
church. For them the nave was 
set apart, all others being in the 
aisles, while the meek, venerable 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Paris sat 
opposite the pulpit during the ser- 
mon, the blind Monseigneur de 
Ségur at his side, the Comte de Mun 
and other gentlemen of the society 
directing the general arrangements. 

The now celebrated hymn of the 
Sacred Heart composed by the 
blind old bishop was first sung; and 


* For a full description of these excellent asso- 
ciations see Tug CaTHoLic WorLD, January, 1878, 
‘* Catholic Circles for Working-men in France.” 
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if the sensation of the Derby Day 
in May, 1871, had cut deeply into 
my soul, it was now all but effaced 
by the sublime, thrilling emotion 
caused by this vast multitude an- 
swering each verse chanted by 
the choir by the famous, heart-stir- 
ring chorus of 
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Dieu de Clemence, 
Dieu Vainqueur, 
Sauvez, sauvez la France 
Par votre sacré Coeur. 


The effect at any time would 
have been marvellous, but with the 
knowledge that these six thousand 
youths had almost all been to Holy 
Communion that very morning, 
with such a past in one’s memory, 
and a congregation composed of 
such elements before one, it became 
simply overpowering. Moreover, 
we all knew that at the same hour, 
nay, at the same moment, the same 
prayer was being offered up in 
two thousand other churches in 
France ; for, the provincial branch- 


es had made arrangements that 
their ceremonies should thus coin- 


cide with those of Paris. A pro- 
cession, rendered picturesque as 
well as impressive by the six thou- 
sand lighted tapers winding in and 
out of the nave and aisles of this 
grand, historic cathedral and headed 
by the cardinal-archbishop, followed 
the short sermon, when a public 
act of consecration, with Benedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament, 
brought this most heart-stirring and 
encouraging celebration to a close. 

And now, on the 3oth May, since 
writing the above lines, another 
impressive ceremony has taken 
place in the same cathedral, but 
strikingly illustrative, too, of the in- 
creasing influence the religious ele- 
ment is obtaining in France—name- 
ly, a public act of reparation for 
the intended celebration of Vol- 
taire’s centenary and in memory of 
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Joan of Arc. Good principles have 
certainly made more progress than 
was supposed, for public opinion 
and the protests of the religious 
portion of the nation have forced 
the government to forbid the de- 
monstration in honor of the enemy 
of Christianity. But, to show even- 
handed justice, they equally forbade 
all homage to Joan of Arc, even that 
of depositing wreaths around her 
statuein the Rue de Rivoli—erected, 
by the way, on the spot where she 
was wounded when attacking Paris 
for the king.* No authorities, how- 
ever, could or would interfere in- 
side a church. Hence at three 
o'clock precisely the act of repara- 
tion commenced, every spot ‘in the 
vast cathedral being occupied by 
a crowd, composed in greater part, 
too, of men, though the ladies, es- 
pecially the “Enfants de Marie,” 
distinguished by their lighted ta- 
pers, mustered strong under their 
president, the Duchesse de Chev- 
reuse. Amongst the number, ia 
her Spanish mantilla, I recognized 
“La Reine Marguerite,” with many 
another high-born dame of far- 
sounding title. It was purely a 
work of devotion—vespers and 
benediction, the Miserere chanted 
by this enormous congregation, con- 
stituting the “ reparation,” followed 
by a “Regina Cceli” which in 
beauty nothing could surpass. . But 
the countenances of all present 
were a perfect study in themselves, 
showing the depth of their emotion 
and how different such ceremonies 
are in a country like this, where 
every one attends them for a solemn 
and public purpose, far more than 
for private, individual motives. It 
lends a sublimity to such acts that 
raises the spirit high above ordinary 


* The Place des Pyramides in the Rue de Rivoli 
is on the site of the ancient ditch of the fortifica- 
tion in the Faubourg St. Honoré, and is known to 
be the spot where Joan of Arc was wounded. 
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moments. Who, for instance, could 
behold the vast multitude beneath 
the roof of this lofty nave, which 
goes back to the ancient days of 
France, without remembering that 
Providence had saved it seven 
short years since from destruction 
by its own sons, and that the chairs 
whereon they were kneeling had 
been piled up in that same spot, in 
the hope of putting an end to all 
ceremonies or worship of this kind ? 
As one listened to the “Regina 
Coeli,” and gazed on the beautiful 
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statue of the Virgin Mother pre- 
senting to us the Divine Infant, and 
which stands amidst the lights and 
flowers over the altar outside the 
choir, courage and hope revived, 
and all left the sacred edifice with 
renewed grace to encounter their 
struggles in the cause of right. 
Most surely prayer and expiation 
are the strength and the duty of 
modern France, and with such re- 
ward as has been already vouch- 
safed to them her sons and daugh- 
ters need no longer despair. 





THE CREATED WISDOM.* 


BY AUBREY DE VERE. 


Il. 


BEHOLD! I sought in all things rest: 
My Maker called me: I obeyed: 
On me he laid His great behest, 
In me His tabernacle made. 


The world’s Creator thus bespake : 
“ My Salem be thy heritage: 
Thy rest within mine Israel make : 
In Sion root thee, age on age.” 


Within the City well-beloved 


Thenceforth I rose from flower to fruit : 
And in an ancient race approved 
Behold thenceforth I struck my root. 


Like Carmel’s cedar, or the palm 

That gladdens ’mid Engaddi’s dew, 
Or plane-tree set by waters calm, 

I stood; my fragrance round I threw. 


Behold! I live where dwells not sin: 

I breathe in climes no foulness taints : 
I reign in God’s fair court, and in 

The full assembly of His saints. 


* Ecclesiasticus xxiv. 
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The Venerable Mother Mary of the Incarnation. 


THE VENERABLE MOTHER MARY OF THE INCARNA- 
TION. 


A pEcrEE of the late Holy Pon- 
tiff permitted the introduction of 
the cause of the canonization of 
Mary Guyard Martin, known in re- 
ligion as Mother Mary of the In- 
carnation, foundress of the Ursu- 
line Convent at Quebec. There is 
in this much to console and en- 
courage us. Up to this step no 
servant of God who lived or labor- 
ed even transiently in any part of 
our continent lying north of the 
Rio Grande had ever been propos- 
ed for that exceptional public hon- 
or which the church permits by a 
decree of canonization. 

To any servant of God whose 
life, stamped with the impress of 
sanctity, seems to justify a belief 
on our part that he is now reigning 
with Christ in glory, we may ad- 
dress our prayers to obtain those 
more abundant temporal and spiri- 
tual graces which we crave as a 
means to our ultimate end, salva- 
tion; but this devotion is for our 
own closet. The church permits 
no public honors till she has ex- 
amined with the closest scrutiny 
the life, writings, virtues, and mi- 
raculous gifts of the one whom 
thousands are honoring in private. 

Exalted sanctity was developed 
in the mission life in our northern 
wilds, in the first rude cloisters, in 
laborious ministry, in patient suffer- 
ing; but there were no monarchs 
or wealthy communities to under- 
take the long and often expensive 
investigations and evidence de- 
manded at Rome, where, as the 
saying is, it almost requires a mira- 
cle to prove a miracle. 

Spanish America under the Ca- 


tholic kings was differently situated, 
and that part of the western world 
numbers not a few canonized or 
beatified, as well as many whose 
process of canonization, begun 
long since, has been laid aside 
amid the changes in the political 
world, which in this century show 
us the government in almost all 
Spanish-speaking countries the ene- 
my of religion. 

Mexico and Peru were the two 
great centres of Spanish pawer, 
originally rich, prosperous, semi- 
civilized states. In and between 
these two states flourished nearly 
all those whose canonization was un- 
dertaken or completed. It would 
be an error, however, to sup- 
pose that the Spanish colonies 
were all that the church desired, 
or that they were models for a 
Christian state. The popular pic- 
ture of them is dark enough, and 
the untempered zeal and vivid 
imagination of Las Casas gave to 
the enemies of Catholicity and 
Spain an authority for the most 
fearful charges. Calm Spanish 
accounts, however, reveal facts 
which show that, in the mad rush 
for wealth aroused by the open- 
ing of these golden realms, an im- 
migration poured into our shores 
which made light of the salutary 
teachings of Catholicity, and even 
of humanity or the natural law. 
The sudden wealth did not tend to 
chasten or spiritualize these na- 
tures in which pride, avarice, and 
lust held such sway. Yet it was 
with adventurers of this kind that 
the church began her mission to 
bring the Indian to the Gospel, the 








Spaniard back to the spirit of the 
Gospel. There was opposition alike 
from Indian and Spaniard. If 
missionaries fell, slain by the In- 
dians whom they sought to enrich 
with blessings beyond all price, a 
bishop died like St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury, slain by his own Chris- 
tian countrymen. Shining sancti- 
ty, however, exerted its influence 
and ultimately prevailed. 

In Mexico the humble Francis- 
can brother Sebastian de la Apari- 
cion filled Puebla with the odor of 
his virtues, and the process of his 
cahonization attested his sanctity 
so clearly that he was beatified by 
Pope Pius VI. The causes of the 
Venerable Gregory Lopez and of 
the Venerable John Palafox, Bish- 
op of Puebla and Viceroy of New 
Spain, were also introduced, while 
missionaries either born in Mexico, 
like St. Philip of Jesus, or laborers 
for a time in that field, won in Ja- 
pan the crown of martyrdom, recog- 
nized by the beatification of the 
church. 

St. Louis Bertrand for several 
years illumined by his holy life and 
gospel eloquencethe coast of South 
America from Panama to Santa 
Marta and Carthagena, laboring 
among the Spaniards and the 
conquered Indians, and endeavor- 
ing, as did all his order, to save the 
latter from misery here and here- 
after, as well as to bring his own 
countrymen to the practice of the 
religion which they professed. As 
though one saint prepared the way 
for another, Blessed Peter Claver 
came in the next century to devote 
his life cn that same coast to a still 
more degraded race, the enslaved 
African. New Granada thus has 
her saints, but Peru is the favored 
spot in our whole continent—Peru, 
where religion seems at so low an 
ebb, where governments of a day, 
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put up for sale by pretorian guards, 
agree only in one point: hostility 
to the church of God and to the 
well-being of the people. Peru was 
above all other parts blessed by 
the example of exalted sanctity. 
St. Toribius Mogrobejo, called from 
among the laity to the archiepis- 
copal see of Lima, illustrated his 
stewardship by untiring zeal—re- 
viving religion in the clergy and 
people, extending the missions, 
erecting institutions of learning 
and charity—and by the wise de- 
crees of synods and councils con- 
firming his holy work. Among 
those who labored in his diocese 
was the holy Franciscan St. Francis 
Solano, whose zeal has made his 
memory hallowed from Tucuman, 
in the Argentine Republic, to Pana- 
ma, but who is honored especially 
at Lima, long the scene of his 
apostolic ministry. His heroic 
virtues, the miraculous gifts with 
which God endowed him, gave a 
force to his words that no human 
eloquence could equal and the 
most hardened sinners could not 
resist. 

While Lima, the City of the Kings, 
had these two brilliant examples 
before her, a child of benediction 
was born of a father Spanish in ori- 
gin and an Indian mother. Little 
Isabel Flores y Oliva was, however, 
known from her cradle as Rose, and 
the church, in canonizing her, 
adopted this name, which St. Tori- 
bius, too, gave her when he confer- 
red the sacrament of confirmation. 
Her wonderful life of austerity and 
zeal, of intense love of God and her 
neighbor, has made the name of 
the Lima virgin known throughout 
the world; and even before her 
canonization she was declared pro- 
tectress and principal patron of 
all the churches of the New World. 

She is one of the glories of the 
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Order of St. Dominic, and in her 
day two humble lay brothers, in 
convents of the same order in 
Lima, were conspicuous for sancti- 
ty. Blessed Martin Porras, a mu- 
latto, holy, zealous, full of love for 
the sick, the poor, and the afflicted, 
was looked upon by all as a saint 
and an angel of mercy. His labors 
and his fame were shared by the 
Spanish lay brother Blessed John 
Massias. What a privilege it must 
have been to have lived at that 
time in Lima! 

Coeval with the last of these 
flourished in Quito the secular 
virgin Mariana de Paredes y Flores, 
whose life so resembles that of St. 
Rose that she has been called the 
Lily of Quito. Her beatification 
by the late Pope Pius IX. gave us 
another patroness for the western 
world, 

The canonized and beatified in 
Spanish America thus represent all 
states and ages: the episcopate, 
the priesthood, the religious state, 
and secular life. 

Spanish America, in the wild rush 
of the restless and adventurous to 
its rich and luxuriant soil, resem- 
bled California and Australia as we 
have seen them in our days, could 
we imagine the tide of emigration 
Catholic, with some of the knightly 
graces of chivalry still powerful, 
and devoted clergy and religious 
striving manfully to recall the wild 
horde from their temporary forget- 
fulness of religion, morality, and 
civilization. 

When we turn from this picture 
to that of Canada, we find a con- 
trast as striking as the difference 
of the climes. In Canada labor, 
hardship, the deepest religious feel- 
ing prevailed from the outset and 
left their impress on the colony. 
The world has rarely witnessed a 
community so completely guided 
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by religion and morality as the 
first Canadian settlers, and so deep- 
ly imbued with them as to elevate 
to its own standard the repeated 
emigrations of more than half a cen- 
tury. The austere virtue of Cana- 
da was gay and cheerful; it had 
none of the ferocious Puritanism of 
New England, which enforced re- 
ligious tyranny, and pursued with 
unrelenting hate alike dissenting 
whites and unbelieving natives. 
While New England, narrow and 
restrictive in character and territory, 
hugged the bleak coast of the At- 
lantic, Canada, under the broader, 
higher impulse of Catholicity, won 
the friendship of countless native 
tribes and pushed her conquest 
thousands of miles into the heart 
of the continent. “Peaceful, be- 
nign, beneficent were the weapons 
of this conquest. France aimed 
to subdue not by the sword but 
by the cross; not to overwhelm 
and crush the nations she invaded, 
but to convert, to civilize, and to 
embrace them among her children,” 
is the testimony of one to whom 
Catholic piety seems only a wild 
dream. 

Time has shown on what a solid 
foundation they built who laid the 
corner-stones of the Canadian colo- 
ny- At a critical moment, when 
the court of France, yielding to the 
spirit of licentiousness and infideli- 
ty which had leperized the higher 
classes, was forging a rod of iron 
wherewith in the hands of the neg- 
lected and demoralized masses to 
chastise the monarchy and the aris- 
tocracy, God in his providence sav- 
ed Canada by what seemed a death- 
blow, by allowing it to pass under 
the sway of England, the bitter ene- 
my of Catholicity and France. But 
though the French spirit in the 
colony died out, her teeming popu- 
lation is intensely Catholic, well 
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trained, well guided, holding their 
own against Protestant and infidel 
influence. 

With such results we may look 
to the founders of the Canadian 
commonwealth for examples of 
high and exemplary virtue. The 
history of the Canadian Church 
has not been written even in French, 
and does not exist in English ; it 
has seemed scarcely necessary to 
write separately the history of a 
church when the history of the col- 
ony is so imbued with the religious 
element that, deprived of it, her 
annals would be almost a blank. 

In every history of Canada we 
trace the life of the church ; we see 
governors whose lives were models 
of Christian piety, of strict admin- 
istration, of skill and courage; 
priests and missionaries whose aus- 
terity, zeal, and piety shrank from 
no hardship, no peril, no torture; 
religious devoting their lives to ed- 
ucation and works of mercy; colo- 
nists, the whole tenor of whose ca- 
reer recalls us to the days of the 
primitive church, influenced by the 
highest motives of faith. 

Among all the founders of Cana- 
da the eye rests especially on her 
martyred missionaries ; on Mother 
Mary of the Incarnation, foundress 
of the Ursuline Convent, Quebec ; 
on Margaret Bourgeoys; on Bishop 
Laval; on Catharine Tehgahkwita, 
the Mohawk maiden, who rose to 
such sanctity. To them devotion 
has been constant though private, 
fervent, and not unrewarded. 

The time has come when the 
Head of the church has been so- 
licited to sanction and confirm the 
devotion’ so long entertained for 
one of these heroic souls—Mary 
Guyard Martin, known in religion 
as Mother Mary of the Incarnation. 

She was born at Tours, in oneof 
the loveliest provinces of France— 


one that gave that kingdom some 
of its master-minds and American 
colonization some of its most en- 
ergetic and manly pioneers. Her 
father, Florence Guyard, was a 
wealthy silk manufacturer, and her 
mother belonged to the noble house 
of Babou de la Bourdaisiere, one 
of her ancestors having been deput- 
ed by Louis XI. to escort St. Fran- 
cis of Paula to his states. The 
hereditary piety of the family was 
marked by a special devotion to 
this servant of God. 

Mary was born on the 18th day 
of October, jn the year 1599, and 
showed from her cradle marks of 
God’s predilection. Her childish 
soul had no greater passion than 
a lively charity and most tender 
compassion for the poor and the 
sick, viewing in them the _ be- 
loved of Jesus and Mary, whose 
names were the first she learned 
from a pious mother’s lips. On one 
of her little errands of mercy she 
was caught by the shaft of a cart and 
thrown so violently to the ground 
that bystanders rushed to raise the 
child, whom they supposed terribly 
injured, only to find that she had 
escaped unharmed, protected, as 
she always believed, by the influ- 
ence of the prayers of the poor and 
afflicted. 

When only seven she had a vis- 
ion, in which our Saviour called her 
in an especial manner to be his 
alone. Her docile heart respond- 
ed to the divine vocation, and from 
the age of nine or ten she sought 
the most retired places and least- 
frequented churches, in order to 
spend a considerable part of the 
day in communion with our Lord. 
She watched the devout persons at 
prayer, and imitated their humble 
and pious attitude, and, ignorant of 
meditation or mental prayer, made 
her spontaneous acts of virtue, re- 
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peated the prayers she knew or 
ejaculations prompted by her own 
innocent heart. 

As she grew and began to study, 
the influence of her girlish com- 
panions could not wean her from 
her love of spiritual things. In 
pious books she found her greatest 
and most wnwearied delight, and 
her piety only grew more solid as 
her mind was enabled to under- 
stand the mysteries of faith and the 
immensity of God’s love and mercy. 
Her whole soul tended to the con- 
secration of herself to our Lord in 
some religious retreat, and she ex- 
pressed to her mother her desire to 
enter the Benedictine convent at 
Tours, then the only one in the 
city; but as her pious mother, after 
advising her that she was yet too 
young to take such a step, heard 
ho further allusion, she supposed it 
a mere passing thought and not a 
solid vocation. The child had not 
the advantage of a wise and pru- 
dent director at this moment, and 
her future was apparently to lie in 
secular life; yet Providence was 
but guiding her surely to her real 
vocation. 

At the age of seventeen her pa- 
rents proposed that she should ac- 
cept the hand of a young man of 
good character who solicited her 
as his wife. She evinced the 
greatest reptgnance to enter a 
state so incompatible with the re- 
collection and prayer which were 
her great desire. But as her pa- 
rents had accepted the offer she 
durst not resist. “Mother,” she 
exclaimed, “as the whole thing is 
determined and my father insists 
on it, I feel obliged to obey his 
will and yours; but if God does 
me the grace to give me a son, I 
here promise to consecrate my son 
to his service; and if he restores 
me the liberty I am now about to 
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lose, I promise to consectate my- 
self to him.” 

The young wife accepted her 
new life courageously. Her hus- 
band, Mr. Martin, was a silk manu- 
facturer, employing many opera- 
fives, and slie had a certain super- 
vision over a number of them who 
lived on the place. But these new 
duties did not cause any relaxation 
in het pious practices; she heard 
Mass every day, and gave a con- 
siderable time to meditation and 
pious reading. Affection founded 
on the purest motives wnited her 
and her husband, who soon learned 
to revere the holy wife whom God 
had granted him. Yet her life was 
not free from bitter trials. Even 
greater were in store. She had 
passed but two years in the mar- 
riage state, and had been but six 
months a mother, when her hus- 
band was almost suddenly taken 
from her. The widow of nineteen, 
with her helpless child, saw her 
property swept away, law-suits en- 
circle her in their deadly meshes, 
and a lot of almost absolute desti- 
tution await her. She soon return- 
éd to her father’s house, and in a 
garret room led the life of a re- 
cluse. 

God now began to favor her by 
interior lights, and placed her un- 
der the guidance of experienced 
directors. She consecrated herself 
to his divine service, but the future 
was not made clear to her, and a 
further period of trial was to purify 
her virtue. A sister, also married, 
urged her to come and aid her 
in the business that devolved 
upon her. Mme. Martin reluctantly 
yielded, but was ungratefully made 
the drudge of the house, and then 
burdened with the superintendence 
of her brother-in-law’s extensive 
forwarding business. Amid all this 
distracting toil, apparently so in- 
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compatible with high spirituality, 
the servant of God maintained an 
almost uninterrupted union with 
God. Amid all the din and bustle 
of business life she was raised to 
the highest contemplation, In all 
this she subsequently beheld God's 
providence. Writing at a later date 
from Quebec, she said: “I see 
now that all the states, all the trials 
and labors through which I passed, 
were a preparation to form me for 
the work of Canada, This was my 
novitiate, from which I issued far 
from being perfect, but yet, by the 
grace of God, in a state to bear the 
difficulties and hardships of New 
France.” 

Heaven was fitting her alike for 
the external work in founding a re- 
ligious community in a scarcely-or- 
ganized colony, and for conducting 
its members with the experience 
of the highest mystical knowledge. 

As the ties which bound her to 
the world fell away her longing for 
the religious life increased. Her 
director, however, deemed it her 
duty to remain in the world in or- 
der to superintend the education 
of her son; but he ultimately al- 
lowed her to make vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, the last re- 
ferring to her director, and in tem- 
poral affairs to her sister and bro- 
ther-in-law. 

Her austerities at this time were 
constant and severe, She slept on 
a bare board, wore hair-cloth, min- 
gled wormwood in her scanty food, 
and by frequent disciplines—even 
with nettles—and fastings morti- 
fied a body already over-burdened 
with daily toil. For this privileged 
soul, raised to the highest contem- 
plation, and prepared by the hea- 
venly Bridegroom for the most su- 
blime union, mortifying the body 
with austerities that rivalled the 
anchorets of Thebais, was not even 
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in a religious cloister, but immersed 
from morning to night in those 
business cares and details which 
seem so incompatible with a spirit 
of prayer and of recollectedness. 
She not only gave so much of her 
time to God and made all her 
labor one prayer, but in her great 
heart was always solicitous for her 
neighbor. Over the working-peo- 
ple under her direction she exer- 
cised the greatest influence, giving 
them from time to time clear and 
persuasive instructions suited to 
their understanding, and by coun- 
sel and mild reproof guarding them 
from offending God or recalling 
them from danger. But it was es- 
pecially in the hour of sickness 
that they found her a true mother, 
rendering them all the service and 
care that the best of mothers 
could lavish on them. 

It was not to be wondered at 
that she came to be regarded asa 
saint ; but God, to purify her and 
preserve her from any self-esteem, 
permitted her suddenly to fall into 
the greatest aridity. Her fidelity 
when all sensible consolation was 
withdrawn was rewarded by extra- 
ordinary favors—visions in which 
the most profound mysteries of 
faith seemed laid open to her gaze. 

The period at last arrived when 
she could place her son in a suita- 
ble institution and follow the incli- 
nation which had so long been to 
her as a vocation. Yet she was 
far from beholding to what order 
she was called. Her first inclina- 
tion had been towards the Ursu- 
lines, while the contemplative order 
of Mount Carmel seemed most in 
unison with her whole spiritual 
life. Her director was a father of 
the order of Feuillants, and the 
general, desirous of securing for a 
convent of nuns of his rule a soul so 
privileged and so highly advanced 
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in the ways of perfection, offer- 
ed to assume the education of her 
son. While she remained thus un- 
decided the Ursulines founded 
their first house at Tours. She 
felt at once that Providence wished 
her among them. A knowledge of 
their rule and of their profession of 
serving their neighbor confirmed 
this impression, and she. felt con- 
vinced that she was not called to a 
purely contemplative life. A pious 
bishop, about to found a Visitation 
monastery at his see, heard on his 
way through Tours of the pious 
widow, and called upon her. He 
pressed her earnestly to join the 
community he projected, but all 
confirmed her in believing that the 
Ursuline was the order into which 
she must enter. 

She did not, however, propose 
the step either to her director or to 
the superior of the convent, with 
whom she soon formed a holy 
friendship; but one day, visiting 
the convent to felicitate Mother 
Mary of St. Bernard on her re-elec- 
tion as superior, it came into her 
mind that her friend would offer 
her admission into the community, 
and she had no sooner congratu- 
lated her than the superior exclaim- 
ed: “I know well of what you are 
thinking: you believe that I am 
going to offer you a place in our 
community. I do indeed, and it 
depends on yourself to become one 
of our number.” Her director, 
however, showed no favor to the 
project until the divine call be- 
came so distinct and irresistible 
that he could not oppose it. 

The Archbishop of Tours au- 
thorized the convent to receive her 
without a dowry; her sister assum- 
ed the education and future care of 
her son, and, giving him her last 
instructions, she parted with him 
and her aged father. Then, with 
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the blessing of the archbishop, she 
entered the convent, expecting to 
commence her novitiate as a lay 
sister, but to her confusion was 
placed among the choir nuns. 

She had reached the haven for 
which she had so long prepared 
herself by prayer and mortification ; 
but a storm soon arose. Her son, 
excited by some who disapproved 
of her course, made his way into 
the convent, and by cries and com- 
plaints and boyish threats so inter- 
fered with the order of the com- 
munity that it seemed impossible 
to retain the novice. A Jesuit Fa- 
ther, however, becoming acquainted 
with her great virtues and the dif- 
ficulty of her position, took charge 
of young Martin’s education and 
placed him in a college of his or- 
der. 

Thus freed from the last care, 
Mme. Martin took the white veil 
of a novice, and assumed in religion 
the name of Mother Mary of the 
Incarnation. In the sacred abode 
of piety new lights seemed to be 
given her. A knowledge of Latin 
was imparted to her without study, 
and an infused understanding of 
the Scriptures. Her fellow-novices 
listened to her eloquent and solid 
expositions with breathless wonder. 
But in a moment darkness over- 
spread her soul, and she was assail- 
ed by the most horrible temptations. 
All her spiritual life seemed an 
error and an illusion; a self-deceit 
and a deceit in her director. Un- 
fortunately her wise and experi- 
enced spiritual guide was removed 
about this critical time, and was 
replaced by one who regarded her 
as an ill-directed visionary. Her 
devotions in behalf of the obsessed 
sisters of Laudun made her the 
object of terrible visitations. Her 
son, after a brilliant opening at col- 
lege, was led astray, and tidings 
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came that he was threatened with 
expulsion. Everything seemed to 
thwart the vocation of the servant 
of God; but for two years amid all 
these trials she persevered in her no- 
vitiate, and when her superior di- 
rected her to prepare for her pro- 
fession she obeyed, and pronounced 
her vows on the 25th of January, 
1633, rewarded for a brief period 
with the highest spiritual consola- 
tion, only to be followed by a fresh 
season of trial. 

At last a new and experienced di- 
rector enlightened and relieved her 
soul; and this strong woman, taught 
in the bitter school of experience, 
became mistress of novices. Soon 
after in a prophetic vision she saw 
the Blessed Virgin and our Lord 
overlooking some vast land sunk 
in the depths of heathen darkness. 
Without knowing yet to what part 
of the world this vision seemed to 
call her, she became filled with 
a desire to aid by her prayers and 
other good works the missionaries 
laboring in pagan lands. But this 
did not divert her from her duties 
as mistress of novices. Her in- 
structions to the young candidates 
were full of unction, and based es- 
pecially on the words of Holy Writ. 
She explained fully and clearly to 
them the Psalms of David, which 
form so large a part of their office, 
and the Canticle of Canticles, in 
which the great masters of spiritual 
life have seen such mysteries of the 
union between the elect souls of 
predilection and our Lord. She 
also composed for their use a cate- 
chism, which the judicious Father 
Charlevoix, the historian of New 
France, regarded as perhaps the 
best then extant in French. “We 
may at least aver,” he adds, “that 
there is none in which the truths 
are explained with greater order, 
precision, and conciseness. The 
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selection and application of the 
passages of Scripture show that 
Mother Mary of the Incarnation 
was one of those who in her age 
knew the Holy Scriptures most 
thoroughly. All breathes a wondei- 
ful simplicity which avoids that 
dangerous curiosity, the ordinary 
cause of pride, levity of mind, and 
insensibility of heart.”* The no- 
vices formed by her showed how 
solidly she had grounded them in 
spiritual life, and how fully her 
great experiences and trials had 
enabled her to guide them through 
all the dangers of that period where 
unwise and rash directors make 
shipwreck of so many vocations or 
hurry the unstable and doubtful 
into professions for which they 
have no grace of state. The no- 
vices of Mother Mary of the Incar- 
nation can be traced among the 
superiors and important officers of 
many of the greatest Ursuline con- 
vents of France. 

The interior sense of a vocation 
to the foreign missions grew steadi- 
ly within her till her very body 
wasted under the longing and yearn- 
ing to know the will of God. Her 
prayer was incessant. At last a 
divine light suffused her soul, and 
at the same time these words were 
spoken to her: “ Ask me through 
the Heart of Jesus, my most amiable 
Son; it is through it that I shall 
grant thy desire.” From that mo- 
ment, she declares, she felt so in- 
timately united to the Heart of 
Jesus that she spoke and breathed 
only through it. 

Among the points she often in- 
culcated on the novices was a con- 
stant devotion to the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, of which she was one of 
the early propagators, although God 
did not make her the instrument of 


*It was published in France in 1684 under the 
title of L'’ Ecole Chrétienne. 
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its general diffusion. She would 
say to her novices: “ The Eternal 
Father has made known to a per- 
son that he is ever disposed to 
grant what is asked of him through 
the Heart of his Son.” 

One day she explained to her di- 
rector, the Jesuit Father Dinet, her 
interest in the foreign missions and 
her mysterious dream. He re- 
marked that it seemed very possi- 
sible, and that Canada was proba- 
bly the country designated in the 
vision, She had never heard of 
the colony begun there by France 
some twenty-five years before, and 
knew absolutely nothing about it; 
but some days afterwards, while in 
choir, she had an ecstasy and the 
vision was repeated, but she heard 
distinctly: “It is Canada that I 
show thee; and thou must go 
thither to found a house in honor 
of Jesus and Mary.” God’s de- 
signs were becoming clearer; and 
when a few days later she received 
fromthe Jesuit Father Poncet—now 
known for his labors and sufferings 
in Canada and New York, but then 
a perfect stranger to her—one of 
those Jesuit Relations which our 
bibliophiles so eagerly seek, and a 
pilgrim’s staff from Loretto, she felt 
that the land for her future labors 
and prayers was beyond the Atlan- 
tic. Father Poncet sent with the 
pilgrim’s staff these words: “I send 
you this staff to invite you to go 
and serve God in New France.” 

In her heart she responded fully ; 
but how was she, a cloistered nun, 
to begin aconvent in a distant colony 
of a few log huts, a colony with no 
female population, where everything 
was poor, scanty, struggling, and 
laborious? How was she to become 
the pioneer nun among the back- 
woodsmen who had begun to clear 
the Canadian forest? Nothing 
could seem to most minds more 
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preposterous in a nun in a quiet 
convent in a quiet provincial town 
in France. Yet Providence was 
guiding her surely to her work. 
A holy young widow, Mme. de la 
Peltrie, who had reluctantly enter- 
ed the marriage state when her 
heart was in the cloister, had re- 
sponded to a call in a Jesuit Rela- 
tion of Canada, where Father Le 
Jeune exclaimed: “ Alas! cannot 
some good and virtuous lady be 
found willing to come to this land 
to gather up the blood of Jesus 
Christ by instructing the little In- 
dian girls?” She resolved to de- 
vote herself, and, when stricken 
down by illness and given up by 
physicians, she made a vow to St. 
Joseph, promising to consecrate 
under his patronage her fortune 
and her life to the service of the 
Indian girls. A recovery from the 
very brink of the grave, that seem- 
ed a miracle, confirmed her. Baf- 
fling all the objections of her fam- 
ily, she sought some community of 
religious to begin the work in which 
she desired to take an active part. 
The Jesuit missionaries from the 
shores of Lake Huron were writing 
to Mother Mary of the Incarna- 
tion; the Jesuits in France had 
resolved to attempt an Ursuline 
convent in New France. Mme. 
de la Peltrie and Father Poncet 
wrote to Mother Mary of the In- 
carnation to undertake the great 
work. The divine call so myste- 
riously given was at last accom- 
plished. Her letter to the holy 
widow shows the fulness of her 
heart. 

“ Ah ! my dear lady,” she writes, ‘‘ be- 
loved spouse of my divine Master, in 
finding you I have found her whom I 
love in truth, since there is no greater or 
truer love than to give one’s self and all 
one has for the person beloved. And 
since it has pleased His mercy to give 
me the same sentiments, it seems that 














my heart is in yours, and that both to- 
gether are but one in that of Jesus, amid 
those vast and ‘infinite spaces where we 
embrace the little Indian girls, teaching 
them how to love Him who is infinitely 
amiable. Do you really mean, madame, 
to do me and those of my companions 
whom God well chose this favor, to 
take us with you and connect us with 
your noble design? For five years now 
have I been awaiting the opportunity to 
obey the urgent summons which the 
Holy Ghost has made me; and, not to 
speak untruly, I believe that you are the 
one whom his divine Majesty wishes to 


employ to enable me to enjoy this bless- 
ing.” 


This was in November, 1638, 
So rapidly did all progress that 
early in spring two pious compa- 
nies gathered at Dieppe to found 
amid the unbroken wilderness of 
Canada the first convents of reli- 
gious women—the first, indeed, be- 
tween the Mexican frontier towns 
and the icy ocean. 

On a vessel devoted to St. Jo- 
seph, already designated to Mother 
Mary as the patron of Northern 
America, embarked May 4, 1639, 
Mme, de la Peltrie and her attend- 
ant, Mother Mary of the Incarna- 
tion, and Mother St. Joseph, the 
only Ursuline of Tours who was 
permitted to join her, though all 
desired to do so; with Mother Ce- 
cilia of the Holy Cross from the 
Ursuline convent at Dieppe, three 
Hospital Nuns of the order of St. 
Augustine, Father Vimont, Superior- 
General of the Jesuit Missions in 
Canada, with two missionaries for 
that field, Father Chaumonot and 
Father Poncet. 

The voyage was menaced at first 
by pirates and cruisers; was long 
and stormy, and the vessel escaped 
as by a miracle being crushed by a 
mountain-like iceberg. Yet, amid 
storm and blast, the vessel was a 
monastery and chapel; Mass was 
said, and the nuns, in two choirs, 
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chanted the office of the day. On 
the 15th of July they reached Ta- 
doussac, at the mouth of the Sa- 
guenay, and the passengers in a 
smaller vessel then ran up the river 
to Quebec. 

At daybreak on the 1st of Au- 
gust the whole population of the 
little settlement was gathered on 
the height, their eyes fixed on Ile 
Orleans, At last boats were seen 
putting out. The Chevalier de 
Montmagny, Knight of Malta, Gov- 
ernor of Canada, marched to the 
water-side with his garrison, fol- 
lowed by all the settlers, and the 
cannons of the fort saluted the sis- 
ters as their barks touched the 
strand. 

Mother Mary of the Incarnation 
had reached the field of her labors, 
designated so long by heaven. It 
was a land endeared to her by the 
will of God. When she stepped 
ashore she and her companions 
prostrated themselves and kissed 


.with respect the land so long de- 


sired. ‘They were then escorted to 
the Church of Our Lady of Recon- 
vrance, where a 7¢ Deum was chant- 
ed and Mass offered up. All com- 
municated, and Mother Mary re- 
mained long before the altar in a 
holy ecstasy. 

The work of building up her 
convent began. After visiting the 
Indian mission at Sillery the Ursu- 
lines took up their temporary resi- 
dence in a little house in the lower 
town. One of the two rooms was 
choir, dormitory, and refectory; 
the other a school, where their first 
pupils were six Indian and some 
French girls born in the colony. 
A little chapel was erected beside 
this rude convent, and here this 
little community spent three years 
amid trials, hardships, and suffer- 
ing, awaiting the completion of 
the new structure. Quebec was 
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but a hamlet of two hundred and 
fifty souls, and, though Mme. de la 
Peltrie generously devoted her for- 
tune, the work made but slow pro- 
gress. In the selection of the site 
Mother Mary showed not only a 
superior judgment and prudence 
but a holy submission of her will. 
When the question of the site was 
raised their director, Mme. de la 
Peltrie, and the sisters fixed upon a 
spot. Mother Mary alone recom- 
mended a different one, and gave her 
reasons. Her opinion was rejected 
almost without examination, and 
the building was begun at the pro- 
posed place; but the difficulties and 
disadvantages were soon seen. The 
work was stopped, and the site sug- 
gested by the servant of God was 
adopted as really the only practi- 
cable one. 

When the Ursulines were install- 
ed in this temporary convent Mo- 
ther Mary of the Incarnation was 
at once elected their superior. 


The instruction of the Indian girls,. 


being one of the principal objects 
of the foundation, Mother Mary 
commenced the study of the Al- 
gonquin language, spoken by all 
the tribes on the St. Lawrence. It 
was no easy task, but she acquired 
it with an ease that astonished all. 

The discomforts of these pioneer 
nuns were not yet completed. Their 
little convent was crowded to its 
fullest extent with Indian girls, 
whom they washed and clothed, 
and were endeavoring to form to 
European life, when the good nuns 
were dismayed to find the small- 
pox-make its appearance in the 
Indian villages. Their school be- 
came an hospital, and the Ursulines 
stripped themselves of all their 
linen for the use of the sick. 

The arrival of two sisters from 
the Ursuline convent at Paris gave 
the holy superior great joy, but the 
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members of the little community 
were now from three different 
houses, each with special rules of 
its own, and great diversity of opin- 
ion prevailed as to the rule to be 
adopted. ‘The patience, piety, and 
caution displayed by Mother Mary 
were those of a saint; and her 
really great mind and thorough 
knowledge of nature and grace 
enabled her to blend all into one 
happy community actuated by the 
same spiritual instinct. 

But the very existence of the 
house was menaced. The expen- 
ses, especially in the great multitude 
of articles that it was necessary to 
import constantly from France, and 
the aid given to the Indians in 
health and sickness, exceeded all 
their income, and Mme. de la Pel- 
trie withdrew for a time to Mon- 
treal, depriving them of her usual 
and stipulated contribution. ‘Their 
agent in France assured them that 
the establishment must be aban- 
doned, that there was no way left 
except to return to France. But 
Mother Mary was undisturbed. Her 
holy soul never lost its calm, its 
union with God. She wrote inces- 
santly, and her appeals to hundreds 
of charitablesouls in France brought 
alms that saved the convent. 

Mme. de la Peltrie returned to 
the community she had helped to 
found, and on the 21st of Novem- 
ber, 1642, the Ursulines took pos- 
session of their new monastery. It 
was not the only consolation of the 
venerable superior. Letters from 
France announced that her son, 
after securing a favorable position 
at court, had abandoned the world 
and entered the novitiate of the 
learned order of St. Benedict, where 
in time he became an illustrious 
member. 

The new building was spacious, 
but in their poverty they still had 
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much to suffer, especially in the 
long Canadian winters. Then 
came the overthrow of the Hurons 
in Upper Canada, the massacre of 
many holy missionaries personally 
known to Mother Mary, who be- 
held at her doors a crowd of fugi- 
tive Hurons. Their language she 
learned, to be able to labor for their 
good, if God spared the colony ; for 
the Iroquois, intoxicated with suc- 
cess, now ravaged the valley of the 
St. Lawrence, and no one was safe 
even at Quebec. 

While all were paralyzed by fear, 
and the colony in its sorest dis- 
tress, fire broke out in the convent 
one December night toward the 
close of the year 1650, and before 
dawn naught remained but the 
walls. Mother Mary was the last 
to leave the burning structure. 
The whole community and their 
pupils were left in the snow, in 
their night-dresses, nothing having 
been saved of their clothing or 
stores. The Hospital Nuns re- 
ceived them with open arms and 
the whole town endeavored to 
meet their wants. 

All was gone. There seemed no 
course but to return to France. 
Such was not, however, the deci- 
sion of Mother Mary and her heroic 
companions, “ The resolution was 
that, without further delay, we 
should rebuild on the same foun- 
dation, inasmuch as our courage 
had not been crushed by the weight 
of this disaster, and as our voca- 
tions were as strong or stronger 
than before, and the girls of French 
and of Indian origin needed our 
services,” 

The work was begun at once, 
Mother Mary and the other sisters 
helping to clear away the ruins. 
A little house which Mme. de 
la Peltrie had erected became 
their temporary convent, while by 
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loans they paid the workmen to 
continue the work on the new 
building. The work cost thirty 
thousand livres, and the furnishing 
and supplies required still more. 
Yet all came so wonderfully that 
Mother Mary of the Incarnation 
Geclared it to be a miracle ard as- 
cribed it to the special protection 
of the Blessed Virgin. 

Soon after an Iroquois army 
spread terror through Canada, till 
a heroic band sacrificed themselves 
in an attack on the ferocious ene- 
my, and by a glorious death so 
crippled them that the savages re- 
tired. During the panic caused by 
these cruel invaders the Ursulines 
were forced to leave their convent, 
which became a fortified house. 
Then came an earthquake which 
convulsed the whole country, at- 
tended by meteors that filled all 
with terror and alarm. Amid all 
these dangers Mother Mary of the 
Incarnation preserved unruffled her 
calm and serenity of soul. 

One of the founders of the col- 
ony, she lived to see it develop and 
strengthen; children born on the 
soil had grown up under her gui- 
dance and become mothers of fami- 
lies, handing down to coming gene- 
rations the solid Christian instruc- 
tion imparted to them by Mother 
Mary of the Incarnation and her 
sisters in religion. Canada had 
grown, too, from a mere mission to 
an organized church with a holy 
bishop at its head, a seminary for 
the training of candidates for the 
priesthood, a Jesuit college, and in- 
ferior schools. Her work was well- 
nigh accomplished. In 1664 she 
felt the first symptoms of the dis- 
ease which was to terminate the 
long death of her earthly existence 
and unite her for ever to her hea- 
venly Spouse. Extenuated by aus- 
terities, labor, and vigils, she was 
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attacked by a continued fever, ac- 
companied by effusion of bile and 
violent pains which gave her no 
rest by night or day. Her consti- 
tution, naturally so strong and en- 
during, could no longer resist the 
inroads of the malady. She was 
soon at the point of death, and re- 
ceived the last sacraments amid 
the sighs and tears of her spiritual 
children. All Quebec was in tears, 
for there was scarcely a family in 
which she was not looked up to as 
a guide and mother. The con- 
tinual prayers seemed to move 
Heaven to spare her to them for a 
time. But she survived only to 
remain on the cross in a state of 
continual suffering. Masses, no- 
venas, prayers were offered for her 
complete recovery; but she herself 
offered none. Several persons, 
among others Bishop Laval, who 
visited her regularly, implored her 
to solicit her cure from God; but 
she replied that she felt utterly un- 
able to frame such a prayer. 
what use can an infirm old woman 
of sixty be? Oh! do not prolong 
my exile; let me go to my God.” 
She did not even beg for a 
cessation of her pain or her state 
of suffering. The office of supe- 
rior had been for the third time 
conferred upon her; from this she 
now asked to be relieved, as she 
was unable to discharge the duties 
incumbent on it. But when her di- 
rector declined to permit this she 
submitted without a murmur and 
continued to bear the burden. 


‘* My present condition,” she wrote to 
her son, “is most dear to me, because 
the cross is the pleasure and the delight 
of Jesus. I can never recover from my 
long malady, which has very painful and 
torturing consequences. But nature 
grows tame to suffering and becomes 
familiar with pain. I even feel attached 
to it; and I fear that my tepidity will 
oblige the divine goodness to deprive 
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me of it, or at leastto moderate it. Every- 
thing I take is like wormwood, and con- 
stantly brings to my mind the gall in 
the Passion of our Lord. This makes 
me love this state.” 


Yet in a state which would have 
kept most persons prostrate on a 
bed she labored as unremittingly 
as ever. She rose the first and re- 
tired the last, attended all the du- 
ties of the community, conducted 
an extensive correspondence, and, 
when too weak to do other work, em- 
ployed her time in painting or em- 
broidery. Her existence during 
the eight years she spent in this 
state was as great a mystery as her 
whole mystical life had been. 

Her missionary zeal never flag- 
ged, and the great consolation of 
these years was to instruct in the 
Algonquin and Huron languages 
the younger members of the com- 
munity, to enable them to continue 
after her death the instructions 
which she had been in the habit of 
giving. It would seem as if her 
wish had been gratified, for two cen- 
turies after her death Huron girls 
were among the pupils in the con- 
vent she founded, playing beneath 
the very tree where she and Mme. 
de la Peltrie had washed, dressed, 
and instructed the Indian children. 

Her works compiled for the use 
of the sisters, had they escaped the 
conflagrations of the monastery, 
would give her a high rank among 
the authors in Indian languages, 
for they comprised two extended 
Algonquin dictionaries, an Iroquois 
catechism, and a huge volume of 
Bible stories in Algonquin. 

She could now walk only when 
supported. Mother Mary of St. 
Joseph went to receive her reward. 
Mme. de la Peltrie was also taken 
from her. 

On the night of the 15th of Janu- 
ary, 1672, an oppression of the chest 
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seized Mother Mary of the Incar- 
nation, attended with incessant 
vomiting and fever. The end had 
come, but amid the most exquisite 
suffering not a sigh, not a com- 
plaint, scarcely the quivering of a 
muscle, betrayed what she was tn- 
dergoing- She seemed absorbed 
in an ecstasy. She received the 
last sacraments with unspeakable 
joy, and asked pardon of her di- 
rector, her superior, and the com- 
munity for all the trouble she had 
given them. She spoke to the 
younger sisters in the most touch- 
ing and eloquent terms to excite 
them to esteem their vocation and 
to encourage them to care for the 
Indian children. 

But the community could not 
part with its founder. They offer- 
ed up earnest prayers in her behalf, 
and her director, Father Lalemant, 
commanded her to join her prayers 
with them. ‘Though anxious to be 
united to God, she obeyed. An 
immediate improvement ensued. 
She rallied so as to join the com- 
munity in the devotions of Holy 
Week. 

On the evening of Good Friday 
the pain of two tumors that had 
formed became intense. An opera- 
tion was performed, but she sank 
gradually, and on the goth of April 
entered into her agony. It was 
long; but the strength of purpose 
evinced in life enzbled her even 
then to raise the crucifix repeated- 
ly to her lips when speech and 
hearing were gone. At six o'clock 
in the afternoon, after looking 
around on her sisters, as if to take 
a last farewell, she gave two sighs 
and expired. 

The news of her death spread 
rapidly. She had been regarded as 
a saint, and all flocked to the con- 
vent. Every pious person in Que- 
bec desired sonie relic; so that 
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everything belonging to her was 
carried away, and the Ursulines had 
great difficulty in retaining her large 
rosary, which has been preserved 
to this day as their chief relic. 
Her funeral service -was attended 
by all the dignitaries in church and 
state, and a sermon by Father Je- 
rome Lalemant, her chief director 
during her long mission in Cana- 
da, depicted her labors and her sub- 
lime virtues. 

Her body was interred in the 
chapel vault, aid amid all the vi- 
cissitudes of war, conflagration, and 
change of nationality the Ursu- 
lines have continued guardians of 
the precious remains of their foun- 
dress. 

She had in life impressed all as 
one elevated above the common or- 
der, one who received extraordi- 
nary graces from God, and who 
corresponded with them. The 
missionaries, men versed in the di- 
rection of souls and the paths by 
which divine grace leads them, all 
entertained the highest esteem for 
her virtues. Her fellow-Ursulines 
living with her, watching her mi- 
nutely from day to day and from 
year to year, could aver that they 
had never seen her commit a fault 
against meekness, patience, humili- 
ty, charity, modesty, poverty, or 
obedience, and that she never let 
an occasion pass unheeded of prac- 
tising those virtues. 

When, therefore, all could pious- 
ly believe that she was reigning 
with Christ, the confidence of the 
afflicted led them to seek her in- 
tercession, and the consolation de- 
rived has kept alive devotion to 
her to this time; while her letters, 
published by her son, revealed to 
the masters of spiritual life the 
wonderful interior and mystic life 
led by this nun in a rude convent 
amid the iandful of log-houses 
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which constituted the capital of 
New France. 

Father Charlevoix alludes to the 
opinicn of “two learned prelates 
who have not always been of the 
same opinion [evidently Bossuet 
and Fénelon], but who, neverthe- 
less, agree in regarding her as one 
of the brightest lights of her age.” 
Bossuet in one of his arguments 
says: 


‘*Mother Mary of the Incarnation, 
Ursuline, who is called the Teresa of 
our days and of the New World, in a 
lively impression of the inexorable jus- 
tice of God, condemned herself to an 
eternity of pain and offered herself for it, 
in order that God’s justice might be sat- 
isfied, provided only, she said, ‘ that I be 
not deprived of the iove of God and of 
God himself.’” 


Mr. Emery, superior of St. Sul- 
pice at Paris, wrote : 


‘The Venerable Mother Mary of the 
Incarnation is a saint whom I revere 
most sincerely, and whom I place in my 
esteem beside St. Teresa. In my last 
retreat her life, her letters, and her medi- 
tations alone constituted my reading and 
the subject of my mental prayer.” 


Father Charlevoix wrote her life 
in gratitude for favors obtained by 
her intercession. 


** Indebted,” says he, ‘‘ as I have rea- 
son to believe, to the merits of the foun- 
dress of the Ursulines in Canada that 
I did not end my days in a foreign land 
in the flower of my life, it seemed to me 
that I could not do less than extend her 
knowledge among men. Not that she 
was hitherto unknown. The eulogium 
pronounced upon her by the greatest 
men, and her own works, in which we 
admire an exquisite taste, sound reason, 
a sublime genius, and that divine unc- 
tion which so well distinguishes the writ- 
ings of the saints, have already placed 
her in the rank of the most illustrious 
women.” 


Father Galifct, in one of his 
spiritual works, says : 


“ Her life was full of marvels by the 
heroic virtues she practised, by the su- 
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pernatural gifts with which she was en- 
dowed, by the choicest favors of her di- 
vine Spouse, by unspeakable communi- 
cations of the Divinity, by the wisdom 
she derived from the Scriptures and 
from the mysteries of faith, and finally 
by ghe experience she had of all condi- 
tions of interior life, which rendered her 
a thorough mistress in this Divine know- 
ledge. . . . This wonderful servant of 
God had an extraordinary devotion for 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus at a time 
when this devotion was yet unknown. 
She could have learned nothing about 
it from men. It was from God himself 
that she learned this in a heavenly reve- 
lation.” 


Even Protestant writers, to whom 
all Catholic spiritual life is some- 
thing unreal and deserving only of 
scorn and contempt, d/asphemantes 
que ignorant, recognize in Mother 
Mary of the Incarnation a woman 
ofarare and singular combination of 
qualities, and never ascribe to her a 
fault. “She had uncommon talents 
and strong religious sensibilities,” 
says Parkman. “ Strange as it may 
seem, this woman, whose habitual 
state was one of mystical abstrac- 
tion, was gifted to a rare degree 
with the faculties most useful in 
the practical affairs of life.” “ Her 
talent for business was not the less 
displayed.” “ Now and hencefor- 
ward one figure stands nobly con- 
spicuous in this devoted sisterhood. 
Marie de l’Incarnation, . . . engag- 
ed in the duties of Christian chari- 
ty and the responsibilities of an ar- 
duous post, displays an ability, a 
fortitude, and an earnestness which 
command respect and admiration.” 
“ Marie de l'Incarnation in her sad- 
dest moments neither failed in 
judgment nor slackened in effort. 
She carried on a vast correspon- 
dence, embracing every one in 
France who could aid her in- 
fant community with money or in- 
fluence ; she harmonized and regu- 
lated it with excellent skill; and in 
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the midst of relentless austerities, 
she was loved as a mother by her 
pupils and dependants. Catholic 
writers extol her as a saint. Pro- 
testants may see in her a Christian 
heroine, admirable with all her fol- 
lies and faults.” 

The follies and faults consisted 
in her being a Catholic, a nun, and 
in rising to the higher states of 
mystical life. 

And how are we to regard this 
inner life of this remarkable woman? 
Was this clear and gifted mind, 
this pure soul, this person devoting 
a long life to incessant occupation 
and free from all selfish taint, one to 
be readily self-deceived? Was any- 
thing that passed in her soul, as de- 
scribed by her, without its parallel 
in the history of the church? By 
no means. It is, indeed, the state 
to which few comparatively are 
called by God, and to which all 
who are called do not rise. But it 
is one recognized by the church, 
which is the pillar and ground of 
truth, and from the case of St. Paul 
there have been ever in the church 
remarkable examples of great souls 
combining the exterior activity 
with the highest contemplation. 
Wise and spiritual directors are 
seldom wanting as guides, and the 
highest authority in the church is 
frequently called upon to decide 
questions that arise. 


“Moreover,” says Father Charlevoix, 
in reference to this very case, ‘‘we have 
general rules which, being founded on 
good sense, are within the reach of all ; 
and they are given to us by the Doctors 
of the church and by all the masters of 
interior life, as sure means to guarantee 
us against seduction. I will not men- 
tion all, as the detail would lead me too 
far, and the rules can readily be found. 
I shall speak of only one of the most im- 
portant, which includes the principles of 
all the others. According to this rule, 
we may believe that what passes in the 
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soul is a favor of heaven, if in the con- 
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duct of the person who receives it, in 
the matter in question, in the manner in 
which it occurs, and in the effects which 
it produces, there is nothing that does 
not lead to God, nothing savoring: ever 
so little of one’s own mind, or which 
can come from a suggestion of the devil. 
For if in a vision, revelation, or any simi- 
lar impression nothing can be discover- 
ed that is not conformable to pure doc- 
trine and sanctity of life, if there is no 
ground for prudently fearing surprise or 
deceit, on what basis can we pronounce 
the whole tobe frivolous? It may be that 
after all it is only an effect of the ima- 
gination, but, at least, nothing is risked 
if the soul in which it occurs remains in 
distrust of self and in humility, 

“But if itis only an operation of the 
enemy of salvation to seduce and lead 
into sin, a little application and experi- 
ence will soon reveal the venom hidden 
under the appearance of piety... . 

“ When, then, we are told of a person 
to whom it is said that God communi- 
cates himself in an extraordinary man- 
ner, if this person is recognized by all 
acquainted with him to have a sound 
and upright reason, a firm mind, imagi- 
nation under control, solid virtue based 
on Christian simplicity, humility, and 
distrust of self; if hisconduct never be- 
lies itself; if he perseveres to the end in 
the exact discharge of his duties ; if on 
all occasions he does works worthy of 
that sublime state in which he is repre- 
sented to be--there is, I admit, no indis- 
pensable obligation of giving credit 
to what is said in regard to him ; but 
there is, it seems to me, a reasonable 
prejudice in favor of this person, and we 
can scarcely avoid a want of the respect 
due to God’s gifts in a soul which has all 
the appearances of being so singularly 
adorned. I may even go further, and 
if Lactantius has proved the truth of 
the Christian religion by showing that 
it is in all points conformable to reason 
and nothing contradicts it, would I not 
have some right to maintain that we can 
recognize God’s operation in a soul 
when what passes there is in perfect ac- 
cord with good sense, faith, reason, and 
itself ?” 


When two centuries had elapsed 
after the holy death of Mother 
Mary of the Incarnation, and her 
memory was still fresh in the minds 
of the Canadian people and of the 
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few remaining bands of Indians, and 
temporal and spiritual graces were 
constantly ascribed to her interces- 
sion, a process in due form was 
drawn up by the authority of the 
Archbishop of Quebec in regard to 
the miracles attributed to the ser- 
vant of God. This*was duly au- 
thenticated, and sealed and de- 
spatched to Rome in 1868 by a 
clergyman selected for this duty. 
These documents were presented 
to the secretary of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites, and, according 
to a wisg regulation, must lie there 
untouched for ten years, during 
which time nothing is to be done 
in regard to the desired beatifica- 
tion, 

‘The Ursulines solicited the bea- 
tification of the illustrious mem- 
ber of their order; the remnant of 
the once powerful Huron nation 
attested the traditional reverence 
for her who had welcomed them 
when wretched fugitives from Iro- 
quois cruelty, and had lavished her 
kindness on the hapless women and 
children, teaching them to suffer as 
Christians and training them to 
die worthy of the name. 

The hierarchy of Canada, assem- 
bled in Provincial Council in that 
year, gave to the Holy See their 
testimony in regard 'to the fame of 
the servant of God. 


“ Nearly two centuries have elapsed,” 
Say these venerable prelates, “‘ since 
the death in the Lord of Mary Guy- 
art, called in religion ‘Mary of the 
Incarnation,’ first superiot and foundress 
of the Ursuline convent erected in this 
city of Quebec. How illustrious she 
was both in the theological virtues 
and in the observance of the religious 
life is attested by history and by con- 
stant tradition. The tree is still shown 
under which she sat and taught the In- 
dian girls the rudiments of the faith; 
the wandering tribes still retain a tradi- 
tion of the benign mother who first in- 
troduced into this land, then seated in 


‘ther steps could be taken. 
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darkness and in the shadow of death, 
such an illustrious example of monastic 
life in her sex. 

“As years have gone by, the fame of 
her sanctity and her miracles has not 
decreased, but is rather increased from 
day to day, especially as many aver 
openly every day that they have obtained 
great temporal and spiritual benefits 
through her invocation. . . . 

“ Assembled in provincial council, 
turning to your paternity with the ut- 
most confidence, we cannot refrain from 
expressing our most ardent desife, as 
well as that of our diocesans, and of all 
the Ursulines scattered throughout the 
whole Catholic world, of soon publicly 
and solemnly invoking her whose assis- 
tance we now often implore privately 
but efficaciously.” 


Such was the testimony of the 
Archbishop of Quebec and the 
bishops of Montreal, Ottawa, Ham- 
ilton, St. Boniface, Kingston, To- 
ronto, St. Hyacinth, Three Rivers, 
St. Germain, and Sandwich, given 
in the most solemn form. 

The ten years of patient waiting 
had almost ended in 1877, and fur- 
The 
documents were by a special per- 
mission opened, the life of the ser- 
vant of God and her writings were 
proposed. It was then for the 
Holy See to decide whether they 
presented stich a case that the 
cause of her beatification could be 
introduced, and the long law-suit, 
so to say, be commenced in which 
her life, writings, and miracles 
should be subjected to the severest 
scrutiny. The Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites reported favorably, 
and one of the latest acts of the 
great Soveteign Pontiff, Pius IX., 
was: 


“Our most Holy Father, Pope Pius 
IX., having deigned to permit on the 
gth of September of last year that the 
question of the signature of the commis- 
sion charged with introducing the cause 
of the servant of God, Sister Mary of the 
Incarnation, be brought up in the Sacred 











Congregation of Rites, in ordinary ses- 
sion, and without the participation and 
the vote of the consultors, although it is 
not ten years since the day of the pre- 
sentation of the process of the ordinary 
in the Acts of the Congregation of Rites, 
and that the writings of the said servant 
of God have not been inquired into or 
examined ; 

‘*The Most Eminent and Most Rev- 
erend Cardinal Aloysius Bilio, Prefect 
of the said congregation, in the name 
and in the absence of the Most Eminent 
Cardinal Bartolini, reporter of the cause, 
at the instance of the Rev, Benjamin Pa- 
quet, Private Camerlengo to his Holi- 
ness, and Dean of the Faculty of Theo- 
logy at the Catholic University of Que- 
bec, designated as postulator in this 
cause, in view of the postulatory letters 
of a great number of cardinals of the 
holy Roman Church, of venerable pre- 
lates and persons illustrious by their ec- 
clesiastical and civil dignity, to-day pro- 
posed at the session of the Sacred Rites, 
held at the Vatican, the discussior of the 
following question: ‘Should the com- 
mission of introduction of the cause, in 
the case and for the object in question, 
be signed?” 

“The same Sacred Congregation, hav- 
ing maturely examined all things, hav- 
ing heard the address and report of Fa- 
ther Lorenzo Salvati, promoter of the 
faith, has decided to answer affirmative- 
ly, that is, that the commission should 
be signed, if such was the will of the 
Holy Father.—September 15, 1877. 

“The undersigned secretary having 
then made a true report of ail the fore- 
going to our Holy Father, Pope Pius 
IX., His Holiness ratified and confirmed 
the decision of the Sacred Congregation, 
and signed with his own hand the com- 
mission of introduction of the cause of 
the venerable servant of God, the said 
Mary of the Incarnation.—September 20, 
1877. 

** A., Bishop of Sabina, 
CARDINAL BILI0, Prefect. 
* PLacipus RALLI, Secretary,” 


Years will be spent in the inves- 
tigation ; and meanwhile the hearts 
of the devout, not only in Canada 
but throughout this country, will 
turn with confidence to this won- 
derful and holy woman, this early 
propagator in the western world 
VOL. XXVII.— Yo 
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of devotion to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, soaring to the highest mys- 
tical contemplation, yet immersed 
in constant, active labor—a fitting 
patroness indeed for so many of 
us who find the best and holiest 
impulses of our lives choked and 
stifled by thetthorns and brambles 
of earthly cares and duties. Her 
intercession will be as powerful as 
it has been, and it may be in God’s 
providence that confidence will be 
rewarded by some striking mark of 
favor to attest the sanctity of his 
servant. 


The body of the Venerable Mo- 
ther Mary of the Incarnation, at the 
time of the removal of the remains 
of the deceased members of the 
community to the new choir in 
1724, was placed in a leaden coffin 
with those of Mme. de la Peltrie 
and Mother St. Joseph. They 
were again taken up in 1799 and 
placed under the communion screen. 
On the 3oth of April. 1833, the 
ever-constant devotion to Mother 
Mary of the Incarnation led to 
another verification of her relics. 
The leaden coffin was found full of 
clear, limpid water, which was de- 
voutly preserved as a relic of the 
holy foundress, and has been, un- 
der God, the instrument of many 
cures which are regarded as mi- 
raculous. 

The first of these occurred, we 
may say, on the spot. One of 
the scholars, Miss Margaret Mary 
Gowan, had for a year been deprived 
of the use of an arm. Full of con- 
fidence in the Venerable Mother 
Mary, she began a novena, apply- 
ing the water that had touched 
her venerated relics. A total cure 
followed. This remarkable restora- 
tion was soon made known, and 
far and wide the afflicted turned 
as of old to this holy servant of 
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God for temporal and spiritual 
aid, 

Cures like that of Father Charle- 
voix had taken place from time to 
time, but the authentications had 
been neglected or perished in the 
repeated destructions of the con- 
vent by fire, The miracles of re- 
cent date are well attested. Miss 
Gowan became a Sister of Charity, 
and is, we believe, still alive to give 
her testimony of the cure wrought 
in 1833. 

‘The devotion of the Venerable 
Mother Mary is generally a novena, 
using especially her prayer to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus* and the 
application of the water. 

Among the prodigies ascribed to 
this servant of God are the cure of 
Mary Coté, a girl of twelve living 
at Black River. She had been 
blind for five years after an attack 
of small-pox. No pupil, iris, or cor- 
nea could be distinguished in either 
eye, and the pain, especially in win- 
ter, was intense. Dr. Morin exam- 
ined her and declared it an incura- 
ble case of deucoma, By the advice 
of Miss Bilodeau, the teacher at the 
place, to whom the child was 

* Prayer of the Venerable Mother Mary of the 
Incarnation : 

* It is through the Heart of Jesus, my way, my 
truth, and my life, that I approach thee, O Eter- 
nal Father. Through this divine Heart I worship 
thee for all who worship thee not; I love thee for 
all who love thee not ; I acknowledge thee for all 
the wilfully blind who through contempt acknow- 
ledge thee not. I wish by this divine Heart to ful- 
fil the duty of all men. In spirit I traverse the 
whole world to seek all the souls ransomed by the 
most precious Blood of my divine Spouse, in order 
to satisfy thee for them all by this divine Heart. I 
embrace them in order to present them to thee 
through it, and by it I ask of thee their conversion. 
Wilt thou, O Eternal Father, suffer them to be ig- 
norant of my Jesus, or live not for him who died for 
all? Thou beholdest, O divine Father, that they 


lve not yet. Oh! make them live through the di- 
vine Heart. 
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brought to prepare for her First 
Communion, she began a novena to 
Mother Mary of the Incarnation, 
applying a drop of the water. On 
the fourth day, during Mass, the 
child felt all pain leave her eyes, 
and, raising them for the first time, 
saw the altar and a large statue of 
the Blessed Virgin upon it. On 
examining the eyes they were found 
clear and limpid. A few reddish 
stains remained for some days in 
the left eye, but gradually disap- 
peared. ‘The cure was complete 
and durable, and was attested by 
the physician, the teacher, and 
others who were eye-witnesses. 
This remarkable cure occurred 
June 8, 1867. 

The cure of James McCormac, a 
boy five years old, in 1868, is also 
attested in a most satisfactory man- 
ner. He suffered from terrible 
internal pain, especially in the 
bowels, and from a contraction of 
the leg, and hip disease. Nosooner 
had a novena been begun and the 


“water applied than the pain ceased 


and the child was able to get upon 
his feet and walk, though uncertain- 
ly, like a young infant not yet accus- 
tomed to step. At the end of the 
novena he walked perfectly, and 
from that time enjoyed complete 
health, Damian Gavard was simi- 
larly cured at St. Alban in 1876. 
The devotion to the Venerable 
member of their order extended to 
the Ursuline convents in Europe, 
and cases are reported from Au- 
bresles, Quimperlé, Carhaix, Blois, 
Mons, in France and Belgium, as 
though Providence was preparing 
near the Eternal City testimony of 
the sanctity of the Canadian nun. 











Earty one June morning, not 
many years ago, a young couple 
might have been seen strolling 
along by the side of a babbling 
brook a short distance from the 
village of North Conway, New 
Hampshire. 

Harry Fletcher, although a late 
riser when at home, had determin- 
ed to be up betimes this morning 
and catch a mess of trout for break~ 
fast. Not for his own breakfast, 
however, but for that of Miss Kitty 
Gibbon, who, like himself, had come 
to pass a few weeks at the Kear- 
sarge House. 

“*T will please her,” thought 
Harry, “to hear how I left my 
comfortable couch for her sake, at 
an hour when only farmers are 
stirring.” 

But Miss Gibbon, who had seen 
him the evening before making 
ready his fishing-tackle, had said 
to herself: “I'll be up early, too, 
and go with him.” And she kept 
her word; nay, she was down be- 
fore her admirer. And when the 
latter discovered Kitty seated on 
the piazza reading J/iddlemarch, 
he of course invited her to accom- 
pany him; which invitation Kitty 
accepted, but not until he had 
asked her a second time; and then 
she closed the book slowly, linger- 
ing a moment over the last line and 
exclaiming: “ What an interesting 
tale this is!” So that Harry was 
half tempted to apologize for thus 
interrupting her reading. 

“ The truth is, Miss Gibbon,” he 
said, as they wended their way to- 
ward the stream—“ the truth is, 
I know that you like fresh trout. 
For no other human being would I 
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have risen at such an unearthly 
hour.” 

“Indeed !” returned Kitty with 
an air of perfect indifference. Yet, 
accustomed as she was to receiving 
attention and to hear flattering 
words, she could not prevent a 
tiny rose from blooming on her 
pallid cheek when Harry went on 
to assure her upon his honor that 
this was the truth. 

In our opinion Miss Gibbon is 
an attractive young lady. But 
most people might not agree with 
us; and not a few of her rivals 
declare it is only her money that 
makes her so pleasing to the gen- 
tlemen. There is, indeed, a slight 
cast in one of her eyes, and her 
forehead is somewhat too broad for 
a woman’s. But then she is gifted 
with a melodious voice (a rare gift 
among American women) and has 
exquisite teeth, which she knows 
how to display to the best advan- 
tage by a merry laugh practised 
before the mirror. Her hair, too, 
wonderful to relate, is all her own, 
and, despite the care which she be- 
stows on her toilet, one glossy ring- 
let always manages to escape from 
its thraldom and fly hither and 
thither. But the best feature Kitty 
possesses—at least so think we— 
is her nose. It is a bold Roman 
nose, which proclaims her to be a 
girl of character; and we are con- 
vinced that, however spoilt she may 
be by fortune, there is a solid 
groundwork of worth in Kitty 
which would reveal itself if the 
occasion demanded it. 

Her mother, who is a rich widow, 
has been living five or six years 
abroad, most of the time in Paris, 
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and Mrs. Gibbon only came home 
this summer because she thought 
that a trip across the ocean would 
be good for her daughter’s health. 

Harry Fletcher, Kitty’s compan- 
ion this June morning, is the son 
of a prominent New York banker; 
and as it seems to be one of the 
laws of nature that wealth should 
attract wealth, we cannot wonder 
if he and Miss Gibbon have very 
soon become known to each other. 

“ He will be as good a catch for 
you, child, as you will be for him,” 
spoke the watchful mother. “ And 
if you play your cards right we 
may be back in Paris before Octo- 
ber, bringing Mr. Fletcher along 
with us; and, considering his pros- 
pects, he will do almost as well as 
a count.” 

It would be untrue, however, to 
say that there was no real love be- 
tween this youthful pair. Money 
may, indeed, have first drawn them 
together; but now, after only a 
fortnight’s acquaintance, we doubt, 
if one of them were suddenly to be 
stricken with poverty, whether pov- 
erty would separate them. 

“How charming this walk is!” 
exclaimed Harry, as he took Kitty's 
hand to help her over a fallen tree. 

“In Paris such a delightful walk 
would not be possible,” answered 
Kitty. 

“Do. you. really enjoy it?” said 
Harry. “It must seem so differ- 
ent from the Champs Elysées and 
the Bois de Boulogne.” 

His companion was silent a mo- 
ment, and ’twas not until he re- 
peated that the pine woods and 
stony fields of New Hampshire 
must appear very rugged and un- 
pleasant to her that she said: 

“Well, but here, sir, I do for 
once in my life feel. that I am free. 
Why, at the fashionable pensionnat 
where mother put me I was not 
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allowed to walk out alone even 
with my cousin Arthur.” 

“Oh! you can’t imagine how I 
long to see Paris,” continued 
Harry. 

“Well, despite what I have just 
said,” answered Kitty, “it is a 
most fascinating city—the queen of 
cities; and there is a large colo- 
ny of Americans there, who have 
made up their minds to die in Paris, 
and who look upon their country- 
men here as semi-barbarians.” 

In a few minutes they reached 
the brook and Harry cast in his 
fly. But no fish rose; and present- 
ly he gave another throw. This 
time it was not skilfully done, or 
rather it was most skilfully done, 
for the fly, as it went circling round 
his head, got caught in Kitty’s 
truant curl, who laughed and said: 
“ You have hooked a big trout now, 
Mr. Fletcher.” 

“Well, I came purposely to 
catch a mess for you,” returned 
Harry. “But may I crave leave 
to keep this one dear fish all for 
myself ?” 

“What do you mean?” laughed 
Kitty, as he tried to disentangle 
the fly. 

“IT mean—” here his fingers 
stopped working and his voice 
trembled. “I mean—” Kitty, who 
understood him well enough, in 
another moment gave the happy 
response, and Harry was so over- 
joyed that he wound up his line 
and did not fish any more. 

But they did not return imme- 
diately to the village; they felt 
drawn nearer to each other in the 
lonely woods, with only the trees 
and the brook to watch them; and 
so on and on they wandered, until 
by and by they emerged from the 
forest and saw before them an old 
farmhouse with moss-covered roof, 
on which the morning sun was 
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shining, and round about the home- 
stead the stream made well-nigh a 
circle—a bright, silvery circle, mur- 
muring sweet music to those who 
dwelt there. The lovers paused a 
moment and gazed upon the scene 
without speaking. Then present- 
ly Kitty said: “I could live in 
such a spot all my life.” 

“So could I,” said Harry, turn- 
ing his sparkling eyes upon her. 
“With you I could live anywhere.” 

“ Let us draw nearer,” continued 
Kitty, “and speak to the young 
woman who is feeding the turkeys 
by the door; and quite’ a pretty 
girl she is,” Kitty added in an un- 
dertone, as Mabel Willey turned 
towards them. 

“Ves, ii one admires a dark com- 
plexion,” said Harry. 

“ And buried among these hills!” 
continued Kitty compassionately. 
“But I forgot what I said a mo- 
ment ago; if I could be happy here 
with you, dear Harry, why, she 
may have a lover too, and not pine 
one bit for city life.” 

The genial way in which Mabel 
returned their greeting quite won 
Kitty’s heart, while Harry inward- 
ly confessed that, although he did 
not like brunettes, she was the 
handsomest one he had ever seen. 
And when presently he glanced 
down at her bare feet she did not 
blush, but quietly remarked : 

“TI have been gathering lilies, 
sir, at the pond, and I had to wade 
in after them.” 

But Harry thought no excuse 
was needed ; for Mabel’s foot was 
as perfectly shaped as her hand—a 
sculptor might have chosen it for a 
model. 

“ What a sweet home you have!” 
observed Kitty. “And the swal- 
lows love it, too; how many there 
are skimming over the grass !” 

“Tis not my home,” returned 
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Mabel. “Iam here only ona visit 
to my grandfather.” 

“Indeed! Well, may I ask 
where your home is?” continued 
Kitty. 

“In Illinois. My parents set- 
tled there tiventy-three years ago, 
when they were first married, and 
I was born there, and I like it 
much better than New Hamp- 
shire.” 

“Do you? And what part of 
Illinois are you from ?” 

“Lee County; and we live on 
the bank of a beautiful river called 
Rock River, which is full of black 
bass and pickerel, and in autumn 
tis covered with mallard and teal. 
Oh! I love Rock River.” 

“Well, if your home is a more 
delightful spot than this it must be 
exquisite indeed.” 

“TI never saw a finer beech-tree 
than that one yonder,” put in Har- 
ry. Then turning to his betrothed 
and dropping his voice, “ Let us 
go cut our names upon it, Kitty, to 
preserve the memory of this hap- 

y day.” 

“ Qh! do,” answered Kitty aloud. 
Then, taking Mabel’s hand, she-add- 
ed: “You must know, my dear, 
that he and I are just engaged: I 
spoke the sweet yes to him as we 
were strolling up the brook—this 
never-to-be-forgotten brook.” 

“ Engaged—going to be mar- 
ried,” said Mabel in a musing tone 
and fixing her dark eyes upon Harry, 
who wondered what she was think- 
ing of while she watched him so 
wistfully, Then presently Mabel 
went on: 

“Yes, do cut your names on the 
tree, for you must never forget this 
day—never; and your names will 
be visible upon it many years to 
come.” 

All three now bent their steps 
to the beech, where Harry deftly 
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carved his name and the name of 
his betrothed upon the bark. 

“ Why, how strange!” cried Ma- 
bel when he had finished. Then, 
taking Kitty by the sleeve, she drew 
her to the other side of the tree, 
where, lo! in letters almost obliter- 
ated by Time, was written Harry 
Fletcher—Mabel Willey ! 

“Then you have a lover, too, of 
the same name as mine,” observed 
Kitty. 

“TI a lover! I have none,” 
returned Mabel. “ Besides, do you 
not perceive that these names have 
been here a long time, for the bark 
has nearly grown over them ?’ 

“Well, who were these lovers, 
then ?—for such no doubt they 
were,” said Kitty. 

“I do not know; I only discov- 
ered the names yesterday. I'll ask 
grandpa as soon as he comes back 
from the mill.” 

“Do,” said Harry, “for I am 
curious to know.” 

“And before you return to Illi- 
nois,” continued Kitty, “please 
come to the Kearsarge House, in 
order that I may see you again; 
for*where your home is, is far, far 
from where ours is going to be.” 

“We intend to live in Paris,” 
said Harry. 

“In Paris?” observed Mabel. 
“You mean, of course, the Paris 
that is in France ?” 

“Is there any other ?” said Kit- 
ty, inwardly smiling at her simpli- 
city. 

“Oh! yes. There is a Paris in 
Oregon and another in Texas.” 

Here the talk ended by Mabel 
promising to visit Kitty ere many 
days were over. 

“T should not have expected to 
meet such a fine-looking, well-man- 
nered girl in a place like this,” 
spoke Miss Gibbon, when she and 
Harry were out of Mabel’s hearing. 
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“In America pretty girls are as 
plenty as blackberries,” answered 
Harry. 

* Well, we certainly carry off the 
palm in Europe,” added Kitty. 
“ But this young woman is a pea- 
sant.” 

“ A farmer’s daughter,” said Har- 
ry. 
“Oh! we should call her a pea- 
sant in France, Harry dear. And 
I have some misgivings as to what 
mother will say when she hears 
that I have invited Mabel to visit 
me at the hotei.” 

“Well, she is dark-complexion- 
ed, and I'll swear she is an Italian 
baroness,” returned Harry, laugh- 
ing. 

“Oh! yes, do. A capital joke! 
Why, we know ever so many bar- 
onesses abroad. Ma has a large 
circle of noble acquaintances.” 

“ Really !” 

“Yes. And I know three Ameri- 
can gitls married to counts. But 


there was no love between them 


during the courtship—not a spark 
—’twas gll pure business from be- 
ginning to end, and I am told the 
young ladies are now very unhap- 

“Well, our way of courting is 
the best,” said Harry. 

“ Judging from my own experi- 
ence it undoubtedly is,” continued 
Kitty, looking tenderly at him. 
“The walks we have enjoyed to- 
gether have taught me what you 
are, and taught you what I am; 
and, oh! how fortunate it is that I 
came back to America this year.” 

“Most fortunate for me,” said 
Harry. 

“And for me, too, dear boy. 
But now, to speak seriously about 
Mabel; I aminaquandary. What 
shall Ido? Ma will see at a glance 
that she is a peasant.” 

Mrs. Gibbon was highly pleased 
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when her daughter told her of her 
engagement to Henry Fletcher, 
Jr. 
“Console toi, ma fille,” she said. 
“ Sil n'a pas de titre, Targent au 
moins ne lui manque pas.” 

But, as Kitty had feared, she was 
not at all pleased when she heard 
about Mabel Willey. 

“Mais, mon Dieu! C'est une 
paysanne !” groaned the widow, who 
was wont to speak French to Kitty, 
and spoke it well, too—“ une pay- 
sanne!” ‘Then, sinking down in a 
rocking-chair, “ Mon Dieu!” she 
sighed, “mon Dieu! quel scan- 
dale.” 

Here the matter was let drop, 
for Mrs. Gibbon was too delighted 
with Kitty’s engagement to remain 
long out of humor. 

Three days later, while the wi- 
dow was seated on the piazza, fan- 
ning away the mosquitoes and wish- 
ing with all her heart that she was 
at Biarritz or Trouville, up rattled 
a farm-wagon. An old man was 
driving, his back pretty well bent 
with years, and beside him sat 
Mabel. 

“Grandpa, I'll not be long,” 
said the girl, alighting from the 
¢ehicle, and speaking loud enough 
to be overheard by a number of 
guests. 

“ Mon Dieu !” groaned Mrs. Gib- 
bon, who guessed who it was. 

Now, Mabel did not know Kit- 
ty’s mother, but it so happened 
that it was she whom the girl first 
addressed. 

“TI am come to call on Miss 
Gibbon. Can you tell me, madam, 
whether she is in?” inquired Ma- 
bel. 

“Go ask one of the servants,” 
replied the widow, her eyes darting 
flashes of anger as she spoke. 
Then suddenly a bright thought 
struck her; quick a change came 
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over her features, and, dropping her. 
voice, she added just as Mabel was 
turning away,“ Stop! I remember 
now Miss Gibbon has gone on a 
picnic and won’t be back till quite 
late.” 

“Oh! too bad,” ejaculated Ma- 
bel. “I may never see her again.” 

In another moment the wagon 
drove off and the girl was on* her 
way to the West. 

When Harry returned the follow- 
ing week to New York and told 
his father of his betrothal to Miss 
Gibbon, the heiress, Mr. Fletcher 
senior was as pleased as Kitty’s 
mother had been. 

“But now, my son,” he said, 
** you must not be idle any longer; 
you must come down town and 
learn business,” 

“Business!” exclaimed Harry 
with an air of surprise. 

“Why, yes. Have I not been 
steadily at work in Wall Street 
more than twenty years? During 
all that time no holiday have I tak- 
en—not one, except a fortnight 
after your mother’s death. Then I 
own I did pass a short while in the 
country, for grief rendered brain 
labor out of the question. And 
now I am worth a million at the 
very least; and with such an ex- 
ample as I have set you would you 
lead a drone’s life ?” 

“Well, but, father, I am quite 
satisfied with our fortune; ’tis 
large enough, and I—I have prom- 
ised Miss Gibbon that we should 
make our home abroad.” 

Mr. Fletcher was so taken aback 
by these words that he could only 
knit his brow; he could not speak. 

Then Harry proceeded: “ And, 
father, I think you ought to take a 
holiday this season. What is the 
use of racking your brains for more 
money, since you have a million? 
Oh! I wish you had been with 
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me at North Conway. . I had such 

‘pleasant rambles among the hills, 
such fine trout-fishing! And in 
one of my walks—’twas, the morn- 
ing I proposed to Kitty—I found 
our name carved on a tree.” « The 
youth now described the big beech 
and the brook and the old farm- 
house; for it was a never-to-be-for- 
gotten morning, and he loved to 
tell all he remembered of those 
happy hours. 

While he was speaking the look 
of displeasure which had clouded 
his father’s face when he began 
gradually passed away; the stern, 
matter-of-fact business man grew 
pensive; and when at length Har- 
ry came to describe Mabel—dark- 
eyed, barefooted, graceful Mabel 
Willey—the attentive listener shad- 
ed his eyes with his hand, and Har- 
ry could not imagine why his pa- 
rent sighed. But the young man 
adroitly took advantage of bis emo- 
tion to again ask if he might not 
go live in Paris. “I promised 
Miss Gibbon, father, that we would 
make our home there. You surely 
would not have me break my 
word ?” 

Mr. Fletcher merely answered: 
“Hush! speak no more about it. 
Go! go!” 

Whereupon Harry, now in the 
blithest of moods, hurried off to get 
his trotting-wagon ; for he had..in- 
vited Kitty to take a drive in the 
Central Park. 

At this same hour, while Harry 
and his betrothed were enjoying 
themselves together, conversing 
chiefly about Europe—their own 
country seemed to hold very little 
place. in their thoughts—Mabel 
Willey was engaged in household 
duties with her mother. 

Mabel was right when she prais- 
ed her Western home: a log-house 
standing on a knoll which over- 
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looked a swift-flowing river; beyond 
the river a broad expanse of rolling 
prairie, where the grouse were wont 
to gather in spring-time, and. for 
hours long their voices, saying, 
“Co0-000; COO-000, Coo-000,” would 
reach Mabel’s ear; while ever and 
anon a black bass would spring up 
out of the flood, marking the spot 
where he fell back into the water 
by a ring of widening, quivering 
ripples. And, oh! how the girl 
loved these sights and sounds. 
But most of all did she love the 
deer, who would steal out of the 
forest of a moonlight night in au- 
tumn and make incursions into the 
corn-field hard by. Nothing had 
ever disturbed the harmony of this 
sweet spot. Husband and wife 
loved each other with irue love, and 
God had blessed them with six 
children, of whom Mabel was the 
eldest; and when you saw Robert 
Willey felling a tree or following 
the plough you knew where his off- 
spring had derived their health and 
strength from, while in the mother’s 
face still lingered traces of the 
beauty which young Mabel had in- 
herited. But Robert did not per- 
ceive that Azs Mabel was changed : 
no, as fair in his eyes was she now 
as when he wooed her in the far- 
off days of his youth. 

Aboye the broad fireplace in the 
room where the family assembled 
of an evening, to chat and make 
merry after the labors of the day 
were over, were these words, paint- 
edin large letters and taken from 
the Book of Proverbs : 

“Give me. neither beggary nor 
riches : lest perhaps being filled, I 
should be tempted to deny, and 
say: Who isthe Lord? or being 
compelled by poverty, I should 
steal, and forswear the name of my 
God.” 

What a happy hour this evening 
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hour was! Sometimes Mr, Willey 
would tell the young ones a story; 
and when he began, what a scramble 
there was for his knees! Sometimes 
he would look over the columns of 
the Prairie Farmer, gleaning there- 
from useful hints for his vocation. 
While he was thus occupied his 
wife would read aloud to the chil- 
dren, But she did not select any- 
thing from a silly dime novel or 
illustrated paper, but generally 
something in Washington Irving's 
Sketch-Book, or one of Cooper’s 
tales; and let us say that the tale 
they all liked best was Zhe Pioneers. 

“I am glad you enjoyed your 
visit to grandpa,” spoke Mrs. Wil- 
ley one morning, as she rested 
awhile at the churn. 

“Oh! ever so much,” answered 
Mabel, who, with sleeves rolled up, 
was busy skimming cream, “ But 
I forgot to tell you, mother, that a 
few days before I left him there 
came to the house, at a rather early 
hour, a young gentleman and lady 
from one of the hotels in North 
Conway. They had strolled up 
Wild-cat Run, which, you know, 
winds almost round grandpa’s home, 
and had become engaged to each 
other on the way. I told them it 
was quite romantic. The girl was 
stylish-looking, but didn’t appear to 
be strong; her face was like wax- 
work, and her dress was made in 
such a fashion that I think she 
must have found it hard work to 
breathe. But she was exceedingly 
polite, and I was quite taken with 
her before we parted. The young 
gentleman likewise was a very 
pleasant fellow, and much better- 
looking, too, than she was. I judg- 
ed by his hands that he has never 
done any work in his life, and his 
moustache was twisted and curled 
in the most coquettish way imagina- 
ble—just like this.” Here Mabel 
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put her fingers to her upper lip, 
then twirled them round and round 
to Mrs, Willey’s great amusement, 

“ But what I want most to speak 
of,” she continued, “is the big 
beech-tree.” Mabel now proceed- 
ed to tell how Harry had carved his 
name and Kitty’s upon it, and how 
she had discovered the names of 
Harry Fletcher and Mabel Willey 
upon the same tree in letters bare- 
ly legible. 

“O child!” exclaimed her mo- 
ther, when she was done speaking, 
“you cannot imagine how vividly 
my girlish days come back upon my 
memory when you speak of that 
old beech. Yes, I can see Harry 
Fletcher cutting his name and mine 
upon it just as plainly as if it were 
yesterday. A handsome fellow was 
Harry. He wanted me to be his 
wife, I did not dislike him—no, in- 
deed. We were good friends; we 
sat side by side at school ; we pick- 
ed huckleberries together. Many 
folks thought I should marry him, 
But there was another young man 
courting me, one who bore the 
same name as myself, though no re- 
lation; and one day we all three 
met, and my lovers agreed that I 
should then and there decide which 
of them I’d choose. And ‘twas 
your father, Mabel, who won me; 
nor have I ever for a single mo- 
ment regretted my choice. Yet 
Harry Fletcher was a brave, gener- 
ous fellow, very smart, too, and I 
have often wondered what became 
of him. All I know is that soon 
after I refused him he quitted our 
part of the country to seek his for- 
tune elsewhere.” 

“ Right, wife, right! A splendid 
fellow!” cried Mr. Willey, entering 
the dairy to get a cup of milk, 
“Why, I was thinking about him 
myself only a few minutes ago while 
I was looking at our corn—and a 
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fine crop it’s going to be, a mighty 
finecrop. And I wondered whether 
Harry, if he is still in the land of 
the living, has a farm like ours and 
a snug log-house to shelter him, 
Many things may happen in the 
length of time since he and I part- 
ed; this world has many ups and 
downs—it’s a regular seesaw.” 

After talking awhile about Har- 
ry Fletcher Farmer Willey said: 
“Come, wife, let’s take a row; and 
I'll bring my rod along and catch 
a mess of black bass for supper.” 
Mrs. Willey, who liked to see her 
husband play as well as work, glad- 
ly assented. They did not fish 
much, however, for the skiff was 
long and broad and leaked never a 
drop; and the six happy children 
went a-rowing too. It did your 
eyes good to lookat them, and your 
ears good, too, to hear them—so 
healthy and strong and rollicksome 
they were; dipping their hands in 
the water, sprinkling each other's 
faces, singing, laughing; and final- 
ly barefooted Dick,-who was ten 
years old, wittingly tumbled over- 
board and played fish around the 
boat—the boy could swim like a 
fish—to the great amusement of his 
brothers and sisters. 

Three months after this pleasant 
excursion on the river Mabel found 
herself again in New Hampshire. 
The truth is her grandfather, 
whose feelings had been much 
wrought upon by the visit she had 
paid him in summer, could not 
bear to be separated any longer 
from those whom he loved, and, 
moreover, he was of an age when 
farm-labor was getting rather irk- 
some. Accordingly, he had written 
to Mrs. Willey, telling her that he 
wished to spend the rest of his days 
in Illinois, and begged that he 
might have the company of young 
Mabel in the long, tiresome journey 
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to the West. “For she is a bright 
girl,” he said, “ and can take charge 
of me and my trunk, and of herself 
too.” 

So Mabel, who, fond as she was 
of home, was not averse to seeing a 
little of the world, went to fetch 
her grandfather; and now in Oc- 
tober we find her passing with 
him through the city of New York. 

“It’s just like a beehive, this 
town,” spoke Mabel, as she paused 
a moment in Broadway near the 
Astor House to try and discover 
the ticket-office of the Michigan 
Southern Railway. 

“Such acrowd makes my head 
swim,” said the old man, who was 
leaning on her arm. 

“Well, I'll ask somebody where 
the ticket-office is,” added Mabel. 

And she did ask somebody, and 
that somebody happened to be no 
other than Harry Fletcher, Jr., who 
was on his way down town with 
his father. Right cordial was the 


-meeting between them. 


“T have often thought of you,” 
said Harry. 

“Indeed! Well, the morning we 
first met was a blissful morning for 
you—was it not ?” returned Mabel, 
with a laughing gleam in her eye. 
“ Pray, sir, how is Miss Gibbon ?” 

“Oh! extremely well. She is 
now in Philadelphia, bidding good- 
by to some friends, for we sail 
shortly for Europe.” 

“But you will not really settle 
abroad, as you once told me?” said 
Mabel. Then, with a little hesita- 
tion, she added: “ Men like you, 
sir, ought to live in their own 
country.” 

“You are more eloquent than 
you imagine,” answered the youth. 
“ But I have promised Miss Gibbon 
that we should make cur home in 
Paris.” 

Here Mr. Fletcher senior shook 
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his head, while Mabel’s grandpar- 
ent observed: “Why, young man, 
isn’t this country big enough for 
you?” 

Harry made no response, but, 
taking a pretty rosebud from his 
buttonhole, he presented it to Ma- 
bel, saying: ‘We may never meet 
again, but Miss Gibbon and I will 
often speak of you when we are far 
away.” 

Closely during this brief conver- 
sation had Harry’s father watched 
Mabel, and now he took her hand 
and pressed it, and the girl wondered 
why he gazed upon her with moist- 
ened eyes. ‘Then, after showing 
her the ticket-office, Mr. Fletcher 
went to a flower-stand near by and 
bought her a beautiful bouquet 
which quite threw into the shade 
Harry’s rosebud. “Oh! thanks, 
sir,” said Mabel, as she accepted 
the flowers. “ How delicious they 
are!” 4 

When presently they parted 
Harry said to his father: “ Miss 
Willey is a very fine girl, isn’t she? 
And I'll not let Kitty call her a 
peasant any more.” 

Mr. Fletcher did not seem to 
hear this remark ; he appeared like 
one absorbed in a reverie. But of 
a sudden he burst out: “A peas- 
ant! apeasant! Byheaven! there 
is not a princess in Europe better 
than Mabel Willey.” 

“Well, Kitty would not call her 
a peasant except for her mother,” 
continued Harry. “But Mrs. Gib- 
bon has filled her head with foolish 
notions.” 

“Such as living in Europe,” an- 
swéred Mr. Fletcher. Then, with 
a sigh, he added, ““O Harry! how 
you have disappointed me. Why, 
I would rather see you wed a girl 
like Mabel, even if she were poor, 
than have you pass your days in a 
foreign land.” 
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“Would you really ?” exclaimed 
Harry. 

“ But, alas!” went on Mr. Fletch- 
er,now speaking to himself—“ alas! 
’twas I who urged him to make a 
rich match. Yet I have been roll- 
ing up money for years and years; 
and now, when I am worth a million, 
my only child is going to spend my 
fortune among foreigners.” 

As they pursued their way to 
Wall Street, Harry noticed the un- 
happy look on his father’s face and 
again advised him to take a holi- 
day. But Mr. Fletcher answered: 
“T wish I could. But I have been 
so long in the treadmill of business 
that now I should not know how to 
play if I went away.” 

And so the millionaire went down 
to his office, while the heir to all 
his wealth, with a fresh rosebud 
sticking in his buttonhole, repaired 
to Delmonico’s to kill time, as he 
expressed it—to kill time sipping 
sherry and thinking about Paris 
and Kitty Gibbon. 

But the banker’s thoughts were 
of Mabel Willey. “She brings me 
right back to the dear old days,” 
he sighed—“the dear old days. 
She is the living image of her mo- 
ther.” 

For once in his life Mr. Fletcher 
was absent-minded, and the presi- 
dent of a trust company, who 
came to talk with him upon impor- 
tant business, fancied that he did 
not evince his usual shrewdness 
and penetration. They were still 
engaged in earnest conversation 
when a piece of news reached them, 
a startling piece of news, that made 
them both stare and wonder if 
their ears told the truth: the Con- 
fidence Trust Company had closed 
its doors! 

But Harry, who heard of it at 
Delmonico’s, was not startled in 
the least; nay, he rather enjoyed 
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the excitement which quickly fol- 
lowed. He was rich; how could 
this failure harm him? Ere long 
other failures were announced, and 
Wall Street became filled with an 
excited crowd—so filled that it 
was well-nigh impossible to move 
about; crash followed crash, and, 
judging by men’s faces, you might 
have thought the end of the world 
was at hand. 

Yet Harry calmly edged his way 
through the throng, always careful 
of the pretty rosebud, over which 
he frequently placed his hand for 
protection. 

But ere this memorable day came 
to an end Harry grew serious. 

“This is going to prove the 
greatest financial crash our country 
has known since the Revolution,” 
said Mr. Fletcher to him in the 
evening ; “ and, my son, I may be 
utterly ruined.” 

“And I'll not be able to go to 
Paris,” said Harry inwardly. “Oh! 
what will Kitty say ?” 

But it was not so much 
Gibbon as Miss Gibbon’s mother, 
who took to heart the sudden, 
unexpected, astonishing change in 
Mr. Fletcher’s fortune; for the 
banker, who had been entangled 
in many speculations, did indeed 
lose nearly all he possessed—so 
little had he left that the widow 
made up her mind that her daugh- 
ter should not marry his son if she 
could prevent it. 

A few days after the panic Har- 
ry called on his betrothed, who was 
now back from Philadelphia. He 
meant to tell her the whole sad 
truth, and afford her an opportunity 
to break off the engagement, if she 
wished to do so. In the parlor he 
found Mrs. Gibbon, who seemed 
to be expecting him (he had writ- 
ten Kitty a note to say he was 
coming), and the widow's counte- 
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nance chilled his heart as he en- 
tered. Harry began by making a 
commonplace remark about the 
weather—the equinoctial was rag- 
ing—then went on to speak of the 
unhappy change in his father’s for- 
tune, wondering all the while why 
Kitty did not appear. 

“We have heard of it,” answered 
the other, “and needless to tell 
what a shock the news gave us. 
However, stich misfortunes will 
happen—<’est Ja vie. And now 
that you have been so frank with 
me, Mr. Fletcher, let me be equally 
frank with you, and say that my 
daughter and I have _ had a long, 
serious talk on the subject. Miss 
Gibbon, you know, has set her 
heart upon living abroad—indeed, 
we wish to be back again by the 
end of the month, and—” 

“ And now that I am penniless,” 
interrupted Harry, “perhaps you 
deem it best that the engage- 
ment be broken off.” 

““T regret to say it is the conclu- 
sion we have come to.” 

Harry, who had feared this would 
be the step which Mrs. Gibbon 
would urge Kitty to take, never- 
theless wished to see the young 
lady in person, and so he said: 
“But may I not speak with Miss 
Gibbon a moment? I—I—” 

“ She has a bad headache and is 
confined to her room,” interrupted 
the widow. “ Besides, sir, I am 
fully authorized to speak for my 
daughter, who, you are aware, is 
not yet of age.” 

“Oh! but do tell her I am here; 
let me speak only a word to her,” 
said Harry in a pleading tone. 

“T am sorry that I cannot grant 
your request,” answered Mrs. Gib- 
bon firmly. 

With this the interview clesed, 
and Harry departed in a sorrow- 
ful mood indeed. 
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For a while the blow quite stun- 
ned him. The tears did not flow; 
he could only sigh and groan. He 
wished he had been born poor, and 
that Kitty had not been,an heiress. 
“For then poverty would not 
have separated us; we should have 
toiled for our daily bread, and been 
as happy. as if we had lived on 
Fifth Avenue.” 

The following week he read in a 
newspaper the names of Mrs. Gib- 
bon and her daughter among the 
passengers by the steamship 2us- 
sia for Liverpool. 

“Well, Harry, let us not despair,” 
said Mr. Fletcher a month after 
the panic. “ Happy days may yet 
be in store for us.” 

And as he spoke his thoughts 
turned westward to Rock River— 
to Mabel Willey. 

“ And why not?” he asked him- 
self, after musingamoment. “Why 
not? Manya man as old as I am has 
married a girl as young as Mabel.” 

“Well, yes, father, I do believe 
happy days are in store for us,” re- 
turned the youth, his countenance 
brightening; for he was beginning 
to recover from the blow which his 
heart had received (young people 
easily recover from such blows). 
Besides, he had come to the con- 
clusion that all had happened for 
the best. Miss Gibbon was not 
worthy of him, otherwise, despite 
her mother, she would certainly 
have managed to communicate 
with him ere she sailed. It was 
only his money she cared about. 
“ And, father,” he added, “I could 
be perfectly content on a farm; 
yes, I know I could, and you have 
enough left from the wreck of your 
fortune to buy a farm, and we 
might live together on it very hap- 
pily. Suppose, therefore, we go 
West—-say to Illinois, where Mabel 
Willey’s father lives.” 
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“Just what I was thinking of,” 
said Mr. Fletcher, with a tender 
throbbing of the heart, which 
might have changed to a bitter 
pang had he known what was pass- 
ing through Harry’s mind; for Har- 
ry, too, had asked himself: 

“Why not? I abominate rich 
girls now. Mabel is quite good 
enough for me.” 

Accordingly, to Illinois. they 
went, and arrived in the most glo- 
rious time of the year—Indian 
summer, 

“Why, I dodeclare! Can it be 
possible? Is this really my old 
friend Harry Fletcher ?” cried Mr. 
Willey, as he grasped the other's 
hand, while Mrs. Willey and Ma- 
bel and all the little ones stood in 
a gaping circle round them. 

“Yes, I am he and nobody else,” 
was the response, given in a voice 
quivering with emotion. 

“ Well, you are welcome—a thou- 
sand times welcome!” put in the 
wife, a tear glistening in her eye. 
“Ay, Harry, it makes us young 
again to look at you.” 

“ And here is the image of your- 
self in the dear old days,” spoke 
Mr. Fletcher, turning towards Ma- 
bel, who. blushed and looked very 
pretty, while Harry Fletcher, Jr.— 
who did not dream of his parent 
falling in love—whispered to Ma- 
bel: 

“ How romantic this is!” 

“Very,” answered Mabel. “But 
pray, sir, why didn’t you bring 
Miss Gibbon? Or perhaps you 
are married, and I should say Mrs. 
Fletcher ?” 

“T'll tell all about it by and by,” 
said Harry in a low tone. “It is 
an exceedingly painful subject. I 
am trying to forget it.” 

Then, after a pause, and drawing 
the girl aside, he added: 

“1 may as well tell you now: 
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our engagement is at an end—Miss 
Gibbon is in Europe.” 

When Mabel heard this her kind 
heart was deeply moved for Harry 
as well as for Kitty. Mabel had 
no lover, but she had often thought 
that if she had one how dearly 
she would love him. “And if our 
engagement were to be broken off, 
I hardly think I should ever smile 
again.” 

“Well, Harry,” continued Mr. 
Willey, addressing his old friend, 
and at the same time sweeping his 
hand over the landscape, “is not 
this a. charming country? Look, 
yonder is the prairie; and there is 
Rock River—isn’t it a fine stream ? 
And there you see my timber—I 
have fifty acres of it; and that is 
my corn-field—a good fifty acres of 
corn; and there are my cattle; 
and I have no end of chickens and 
turkeys; and I have a good or- 
chard, - In fact, I want for nothing, 
absolutely nothing.” 

“Well, you ought to be happy,” 
answered Mr, Fletcher. 

“ Happy isn’t the word,” put in 
Mrs. Willey. 

“ Right, wife,” said the farmer. 
“I’d not change places with the 
richest man in New York. People 
talk about the panic. Why, it 
hasn’t harmed mea bit. My corn 
is ripening just as well now as be- 
fore the crash; my land is all paid 
for; I owe not a dollar to any- 
body; and I really don’t know 
what worry means.” 

“No worry!” murmured Mr. 
Fletcher, pressing his hand to his 
brow. “Alas! when have I been 
free from it?” 

“Well, it is worry and not work 
that kills people,” went on Mr. 
Willey. “So stay out here and 
buy a quarter section; ‘twill make 
you ten years younger. No life so 
happy as a farmer’s life.” 
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“ The very thing I intend to do,” 
said Mr. Fletcher, Here Mabel 
clapped her hands, and all the little 
ones laughed and clapped their 
hands too; while Mrs. Willey said 
to herself: “ How very pleasant it 
would be if the son of my old lover 
were to marry Mabel!” 

It was long since Mr. Fletcher 
had passed a happier day than this 
first day in Illinois; the balmy air, 
the entire change of scene, the 
gladsome faces around him, but 
above all the company of sweet 
Mabel, who insisted on showing 
him all over the homestead, oblit- 
erated from his mind the troubles 
and worries he had gone through 
and really made him feel many 
years younger. 

The following week Mrs. Willey 
was delighted when she heard 
Harry ask her daughter to take a 
row on the river. “Ihave only a 
short letter to write,” said the 
youth, “then I'll be ready. Will 


you come?” 


“Suppose we take a row,” said 
Harry’s father to Mabel a few min- 
utes later—he had not heard Har- 
ry’s invitation. 

“To be sure,” replied Mabel. 
“But shall we go immediately, sir, 
cr wait for your son? He asked 
me to go with him as soon as he 
had done a little writing.” 

“Oh! indeed,” said Mr. Fletch- 
er; and now for the first time it 
occurred to him that perhaps Harry 
might fall under the influence of 
this simple yet bewitching maiden. 
“Well, if he does,” he added in- 
wardly, “dearly as I feel that I 
could love her—for her mother’s 
sake, dearly, dearly—I'll not stand 
in my boy’s way.” 

However, Mr. Fletcher and Ma- 
bel did go down to the river with- 
out waiting for Harry, who made 
his appearance on the bank in less 
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than twenty minutes, waving his 
hand and shouting lustily. 

_ But Mr. Fletcher seemed not to 
hear his voice; at least he did not 
hear it for a long time—so long 
that Mabel fancied the old gentle- 
man, as she inwardly called him, 
must be a little deaf. At length 
she made bold to inform him that 
his son was calling; whereupon 
Mr. Fletcher looked round and ex- 
claimed: “Oh! ay, to be sure, so 
he is.” And now the bow of the 
skiff was turned slowly shoreward. 
But the oars did not move yery 
briskly; nay, so sluggishly were 
they plied that the boat drifted a 
good half-mile below the landing- 
place—poor Harry following it 
along the shore, while Mabel was 
tempted more than once to ask her 
companion to let her have the 
oars. 

“ Well, well, I have had my day,” 
sighed Mr. Fletcher, about a quar- 
ter of an hour later, as he sat ona 
stump watching with tearful eyes 
his son, whose vigorous young arms 
were now sending the boat up- 
stream as rapidly as he himself had 
sent it down with, the current. 
* No, I must not lament; Mabel is 
worth a dozen city flirts, and I 
hope that Harry will fall in love 
with her.” 

“Ts it not a beautiful view from 
this knoll?” spoke a voice, present- 
ly, close behind him; and, turning, 
Mr, Fletcher beheld Mabel’s mo- 
ther, who had approached him un- 
heard over a bed of moss. 

“It is indeed!” he replied. 
“ And the most beautiful object in 
the whole landscape is your daugh- 
ter.” 

“Well, Mabel is a jewel, and no 
mistake,” continued Mrs. Willey. 
“ And right glad am I that she and 
your son are enjoying themselves 
together on the river.” But even 
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as she spoke a strange thought 
flashed upon the mother, for she 
perceived that the eyes of her old 
suitor were moistened with tears. 

“Can it be possible,” she said to 
herself, “ that he, too, is falling in 
love with Mabel? Well, I hope 
not; for there will be a poor 
chance for him while young Harry 
is about.” 

We need scarcely say that for 
Harry Fletcher, Jr., this was only 
the first of many pleasant excur- 
sions on the river with Mabel; and 
day by day the recollections of his 
former life—the dinner- parties, the 
operas, the balls he had gone to, 
the pretty girls he had danced with— 
grew dimmer and dimmer in his 
mind’s eye. More than once, too, 
did Mrs. Willey discover Harry’s 
father watching the happy couple 
from the stump on the knoll. 

“ How strangely things turn out!” 
spoke Mr. Fletcher, a fortnight 
later, when Mabel’s mother once 
more approached him over the bed 
of moss. 

“Perhaps you are thinking of 
just what I am _ thinking,” re- 
turned Mrs. Willey. “If so, it is 
indeed strange, and, I may add, a 
most romantic way of taking re- 
venge on me; eh, Harry?” 

“Ah! little did I dream of this 
the day when I proposed to you 
and you refused me,” continued 
Mr. Fletcher, shaking his head. 
“It seems only yesterday. Yet 
here is a son of mine, with beard 
on his chin, as much in love with 
your daughter as ever I was with 
you.” 

“ And I guess there’ll not be any 
nay spoken this time,” answered 
Mrs. Willey. 

At these words Mr. Fletcher 
buried his face in his hands and 
sighed, while the other, who re- 
membered the tears which had once 
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moistened his eyes as he sat look- 
ing at Harry and Mabel from this 
same spot, felt more than ever con- 
vinced that her child had two lov- 
ers, and wished that she had two 
Mabels, in order to be able to give 
one to each. 

Yes, Harry and Mabel were al- 
ready deeply in love, and Mabel, 
for whom it was quite a new expe- 
rience, trembled every time the 
youth met her—and he met her 
very often between sunrise and sun- 
set; at the churn, feeding the poul- 
try, gathering chestnuts—“ For now 
I am sure he is going to propose,” 
she would say to herself. 

At length a morning came when 
Harry resolved to put the all-impor- 
tant question. Why dally any long- 
er? He had made up his mind to 
become a farmer; Mabel would be 
just the wife for him; she was not 
only handsome but healthy—no 
headaches, no dyspepsia. If her 
hands were not so soft as Miss 
Gibbon’s, what of it? 
industrious, willing hands, and able 
to do almost everything except 
thrum on a piano. 

Accordingly, Harry went in quest 
of Mabel, who, one of the children 
told him, had gone to pay a visit 
to their neighbor. Whereupon he 
took the lane which led to the ad- 
joining farm, and had proceeded 
about half way when he saw the 
girl coming towards him. She did 
not walk with her usual elastic 
step; her eyes were cast upon the 
ground, nor did she raise them 
until he was quite close, and then 
Harry perceived that she was very 
pale, and seemed to be startled, as 
if she had not heard him approach- 
ing. 
“Dear Mabel, what is the mat- 
ter?” said Harry, taking her hand 
as he spoke. “I never saw you 
look troubled before. Are you ill ?” 


They were . 
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In a voice wonderfully firm, con 
sidering the poignant anguish she 
was suffering, and forcing to her 
lips the ghost of a smile, Mabel 
answered : 

“Till? No, indeed, sir! And I 
should not have been moving at such 
a snail’s pace; I should have been 
running, flying, for I bring you 
great news—news that will ravish 
your heart with delight.” 

“Really! Well, pray, what is it?” 
said Harry, who felt the hand which 
he clasped growing colder. 

“ Miss Gibbon has arrived,” con- 
tinued Mabel. “She is at our 
neighbor’s ; she mistook the road, 
and went there instead of coming 
to our house; and I told her to 
wait where she was until I found 
you and broke the glad tidings 
So, Mr. Fletcher, make haste, do, 
for Miss Gibbon is longing to meet 
you.” 

Here Mabel, who could not trust 
herself to utter another syllable, 
tore away from him, leaving Harry 
perfectly dazed and bewildered. 

But Mabel did not go home. No, 
into the woods she plunged, where 
no eye might witness the tears which 
now rolled down her cheeks. And 
it happened that somebody else 
was strolling among the trees at 
the same time, pensive and musing 
over days gone by. Suddenly the 
girl found herself face to face with 
Mr. Fletcher. In vain she strove 
to hide her grief—too late ; not ten 
paces separated them. 

“Why, Mabel, dear, darling Ma- 
bel,” cried the other, who fancied 
that a lover’s quarrel had broken 
out between herself and Harry, 
“what has happened? ‘Tis the 
first time I have seen anything but 
gladness on your sweet face.” 

As Mr. Fietcher spoke he drew 
her affectionately towards him. But 
it was several minutes ere she could 
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check her sobs sufficiently to an- 
swer. 

Finally, yielding to his solicita- 
tions, Mabel opened out her heart; 
she told him the whole truth, and 
we may faintly imagine what Mr. 
Fletcher's feelings were as she went 
on to confess her love for his son, 
and the cruel shock which her 
heart had received a_ half-hour 
since when she met Miss Gibbon. 

“ And Miss Gibbon told me, sir, 
that she loved Harry as much as 
ever; that she had sold all her 
diamonds, run away from her mo- 
ther, come alone the whole way 
from Paris to find him, and that 
her mother should never part them 
again.” 

A spell of silence followed Ma- 
bel’s confession, and during the si- 
lence Mr. Fletcher’s heart throbbed 
violently. 

“Well, Mabel,” he began present- 
ly, and Idoking her full in the face, 
“you have unbosomed yourself to 
me, let me now reveal my inmost 
feelings to you. I, too, have a 
cause for sorrow—one which I find 
it impossible to overcome. No- 
body can remove it except you; 
but you can remove it—you may 
make me the happiest man in IIli- 
nois, if you choose.” 

“TIT!” exclaimed Mabel in sur- 
prisee “O sir! I will do any- 
thing, anything to make you hap- 

“ Ay, child, the happiest man in 
Illinois,” exclaimed Mrs. Willey, 
who had caught these last words as 
she pushed her way through the 
trees, and was determined to back 
him up in his suit with all the au- 
thority she could command. 

“Q mother, mother!” cried 
Mabel, leaving Mr. Fletcher and 
flinging herself in her parent’s arms, 

“Come, come, child! Don’t take 
on so about it,” continued Mrs. 
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Willey. “I know what the trouble 
is. But it can’t be helped. Harry 
loved Miss Gibbon before he ever 
laid eyes on you, and she loved him, 
and they were once engaged to be 
married ; and now they are engaged 
anew—not the least doubt about 
it, for I have just left them walking 
arm-in-arm, cooing together like a 
pair of doves. So, Mabel, dry your 
tears, and let me declare you would 
make me the happiest woman in 
the State, if you would accept the 
hand of my dear, good friend Hen- 
ry Fletcher.” 

“What! marry the old gentle- 
man ?” whispered Mabel, looking 
up in her mother’s face; then turn- 
ing she gazed furtively on Mr. 
Fletcher, who had retired a few 
steps, while a smile, a very faint 
smile, played on her lips. 

“Hush, child!” returned Mr. 
Willey in an undertone. “He is 
not old; his heart is just like a 
boy’s.” Here Mabel again hid her 
face in her mother’s bosom, and the 
latter began to feel a little vexed, 
for she fancied that she heard Ma- 
bel laughing. 

“ Be my wife, Mabel !” exclaimed 
Mr. Fletcher, drawing near, “ and 
then I'll settle here, and Harry will 
too, and we will all be happy neigh- 
bors. Oh! speak, dear Mabel, 
speak.” 

“ Give me until to-morrow,” an- 
swered Mabel, with her face still 
concealed. 

“Surely I will,” said Mr. Fletch- 
er. 

“O child! be business-like and 
arrange the matter at once,” urged 
Mrs, Willey. 

“ Not now; to-morrow,” said Ma- 
bel—“ to-morrow.” And she ended 
her words with a sigh. 

With this Mr. Fletcher withdrew, 
and mother and daughter went their 
way home—the mother eloquently 
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pleading the cause of her old lover, 
Mabel patiently, reverently listen- 
ing; and when they reached the 
log-house, whom should they meet 
standing by the porch but Harry. 
He was alone, and appeared much 
confused as Mabel fastened her 
eyes on him—poor Mabel! Then 
in broken accents he said: “ Ma- 
bel, Mabel, can you forgive me? 
|—” 

“Forgive you! Pray, for what?” 
she exclaimed, interrupting him. 
“ Did I not tell you I brought glad 
news? And I hope that you and 
Miss Gibbon will live long and 
happily together.” 

“Oh! how good, how generous, 
how noble you are,” said Harry, 
who knew full well that Mabel lov- 
ed him; in more ways than one 
she had let the dear secret escape 
her. “And fortunate will be the 
man who wins you!” 

Here the girl stood silent a mo- 
ment; a violent struggle was going 
on within her, Then,a sunny look 
beaming over her face, “ Who has 
won me,” she replied. 

“Well spoken, child!” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Willey, clapping her on the 
shoulder—“ well spoken !” 

“Why, Harry,” added Mabel, “I 
am going to be your step-mother.” 

“ Really, truly!” cried a voice 
from an upper window. “My 
Harry's step-mother!” In another 
moment Kitty Gibbon came rush- 
ing down the staircase at a. break- 
neck pace, and half choked Mabel 
with her embraces. Her arms 
were still clasping Mabel’'s neck 
when the elder Harry appeared on 
the scene; and we may imagine, if 
we can, what his feelings were as 
Mabel stretched out one of her 
hands towards him. 

Presently Mr. Willey arrived; 
then the grandfather and all the 
little ones; and while they were 
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rejoicing together a man on horse- 
back galloped up. 

“Ts there a lady here named 
Miss Gibbon?” inquired the stran- 
ger. 

“Yes, 1am she,” answered Kit- 
ty, looking somewhat agitated, for 
she could not imagine what the 
fellow wanted; all sorts of things 
passed through her head. 

“Well, I have a telegram for 
you,” continued the man, handing 
her an envelope. 

“A telegram! Why, so it is, and 
from Europe, too!” cried Kitty. 
Then, tearing it open, she read as 
follows : 

“ Kitty, I forgive you. Will allow you 
$5,000 per year. Count de Montjoli 


heart-broken. Write at once. God 
bless you !” 


“Oh! it is from mamma,” she 
said, after reading it to herself. 
“ And now I'll read italoud. And, 
Harry, listen well, for+it’s jolly. 
But let me say before I begin—and 
I wish mother could hear me—you 


‘are worth, dear boy, all the counts 


in the world.” 

Here Kitty read over the tele- 
gram, after which followed a gen- 
eral round of embraces. All were 
indeed happy beyond measure, 
Mabel as well as the rest; and the 
girl said to her mother, “ You have 
chosen a husband for me, and no 
doubt chosen for the best.” Then, 
with a smile, she added: “And I 
promise to grow older every day 
and catch up to him by and by.” 

“ And you will teach me how to 
be a farmer’s wife,” said Kitty to 
Mabel. 

“And I'll play boss over you 
all,” spoke Farmer Willey, spread- 
ing forth his brawny arms so as to 
cover the whole group. 

“Yes, yes,” said young Harry, 
“and I will write to New York and 
tell] others who are crying over 
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hard times to follow our example 
and come West.” 

“Do, do!” exclaimed Harry’s 
father. “Here is health and no 
worry, sound sleep by night, and—” 

“ Wives to be had without much 
wooing,” interrupted Mabel, glanc- 
ing archly at her future husband. 

“Darling girl!” replied Mr. 
Fletcher, with tender pathos in his 
voice, “This is the blessed end of 
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an old, old courtship. Ay, Mabel, 
the shadow of my days, like Heze- 
kiah’s, runs backward when I gaze 
upon you.” 

“Well spoken!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Willey, with tears of joy glistening 
in her eyes—“well spoken! And, 
oh! most sincerely do I thank God 
that my old lover has won his Ma- 
bel at last.” 





ON THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT LAFAYETTE, N. H. 


THOU rear’st thy graceful head, thy serrate crest, 
O noble mountain, o’er the busy vale, 
Franconia’s seething, motley-crowded dale: 
Below, we inly chafe ; on thee, we rest. 
The scars that seam thy fir-crowned, rocky breast, 
The rifts that rend thy floating, cloud-spun veil, 
Tell but of nature’s laws the ordered tale— 
Each change with seal of sovereign might impressed. 
If void of man’s proud gift, a living soul, 
At least thou knowest naught of rebel will, 
Of petty passions, pettier aims, that toll 
The knell of love and praise his days should fill. 
Here rest we, while thine anthems heavenward roll, 
And list the voice of God, so sweet, so still. 


Ay, rest, poor human soul, but not for long: 

That searching voice hath bid thee look below, 

Where freshening streams by dusty roadsides flow, 
Where sunlit dwellings vales and uplands throng. 
It bids thy fretted, fainting heart be strong, 

It whispers of a glory passing show, 

Of loftier intercommune thou mayst know 

Than mountain top, skies’ sweep, or forest song. 
Above yon hamlet gleams a glittering cross, 

A beacon light to show where dwells the Lord. 


He calls! our brethren call! 


Can that be loss 


Which brings us nearer Him whose life outpoured 
Hath power to right all wrongs, lift this poor dross 
To heights where thought of man hath ne’er yet soared ? 
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THE PRUSSIAN PERSECUTION EXHIBITED IN ITS 
RESULTS. 


SEVEN years ago the government 
of the new German Empire, pursu- 
ing the Protestant traditions of 
Prussia, and spurred on to action 
by the occult power of Freema- 
sonry, began its gigantic attack on 
the Catholic Church. It opened 
hostilities without the customary 
declaration of war, and, in order to 
hide the real motives and aims of 
the campaign, its crafty rulers pro- 
fessed well-meant intentions and a 
sincere solicitude for the welfare of 
the church, declaring over and over 
again that the religious policy they 
were inaugurating was exclusively 
directed against the Jesuit or ul- 
tramontane influence in the church. 
Soon, however, and as the govern- 
ment gradually unfurled the banner 
of persecution, the dark designs of 
Freemasonry appeared in their real 
light and character. Whilst the 
ministers moved heaven and earth 
to produce some plausible pretexts 
in justification of the announced 
legislation, such as the pope’s in- 
fallibility, the pretended encroach- 
ments of the Roman Church on 
the domains of the state, the crea- 
tion of the Centre party, etc., the 
national liberals in the Landtag 
dogmatized on the religion of the 
future, the first mission of which 
was to bring Christianity into har- 
mony with the spirit of the age, or, 
as one of their leading organs put 
it, “to reconcile the faith of our 
forefathers with the reason of their 
children.” At last, when the legis- 
lators had gained the conviction 
that the reasons alleged for the 
May Laws found neither credence 
with Catholics nor favor with hon- 


est Protestants, they threw off the 
mask, and Infidelity, fully armed 
and with colors flying, boldly en- 
tered the lists of the Kulturkampf. 
The final aim of the struggle, so 
long and persistently denied, now 
openly acknowledged, was nothing 
less than the annihilation of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and there- 
by of Christianity itself. Whatever 
exception Prince Bismarck may 
have taken to this sweeping pro- 
gramme in favor of his own idea 
of a German state church, with the 
emperor for its head, appears ir- 
relevant before the extraordinary 
fact that he placed himself at the 
head of the enemies of Christ, and 
with their help worked for the de- 
struction of his religion. For this 
end, and for this end only, did the 
German infidels devise and pass the 
May Laws. Have they succeeded? 
Will they ever achieve their object ? 
To these questions we unhesitat- 
ingly oppose a decided never. As 
Catholics we have the promise of 
Christ that his church here on 
earth will last to the end of the 
world ; as witnesses of the persecu- 
tion and its results we proclaim 
with unspeakable satisfaction that 
the attempt to destroy the church 
in Germany has completely failed. 
Although the body of the church 
has been roughly handled, although 
it bleeds from a thousand wounds, 
and stands mutilated, disfigured, a 
most piteous sight, still the church 
itself, the Catholic faith, has re- 
mained untouched and shineth 
forth with increased splendor, 
strength, and beauty. Men have 
suffered, not their religion. 
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Taking a bird’s-eye view of the 
present condition of the Catholic 
Church in Prussia, we discover an 
immense field of desolation on 
which a seven years’ relentless 
war has spread intense misery and 
suffering, heaped ruins upon ruins, 
and well-nigh destroyed every 
monument of Christian faith and 
piety. The guides and pastors of 
the church are dispersed, the 
whole hierarchy is broken up, 
hundreds of priests eat the bitter 
bread ofexile, many more waste their 
lives in prison, and greater still is 
the number of those for whom the 
exercise of priestly functions is ac- 
counted atreasonable crime. More 
than one million of loyal Prussian 
subjects are doomed to live and 
die without the blessings of the 
church. In more than seven hun- 
dred parishes no sacraments can 
be received, no Mass be heard, no 
Christian burial obtained. New- 
born children must be baptized by 
lay hands or carried with personal 
danger to distant parishes. The 
sick and dying are denied the last 
sacraments, unless they, too, can be 
conveyed to neighboring churches. 
All Catholic seminaries, schools, 
and educational establishments are 
either closed altogether or taken 
possession of by the Protestant 
government. Convents and mon- 
asteries are empty or inhabited by 
criminals, their former saintly in- 
mates driven out of their homes 
and country. Catholicorphanages, 
hospitals, reformatories, all charita- 
ble institutions are suppressed, and 
the church property of dioceses 
deprived of their bishops is seques- 
trated by the civil power. Catholic 
religious instruction in popular and 
higher schools, no longer under the 
control of the church, is now exclu- 
sively taught in the name and by au- 
thority of the Prussian government. 
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This sad work of destruction and 
persecution appears sadder still 
when viewed in the ghastliness of its 
details. By clause 1 of the law 
of May 11, 1873, all papal jurisdic- 
tion in matters of church disci- 
pline was transferred from the pope 
to the German ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, or, in other words, German 
Catholics were declared cut off 
from the visible head of their 
church. This law, on the very 
face of it, could have no practical 
meaning in the nineteenth century, 
and therefore remained a dead letter. 
Beyond a certain number of penal- 
ties inflicted on priests and editors 
for publishing papal documents ad- 
dressed to German bishops and 
priests, or forwarding letters of 
excommunication to apostates, no 
harm was done to any one by this 
law, and diocesan communications 
are uninterruptedly carried on by 
the pope, not publicly, it is true, 
but almost as completely and safe- 
ly as if the Holy Father enjoyed 
the Prussian government's sanction 
for it. 

Far more mischievous, down- 
right disastrous to the German 
hierarchy, became the various laws 
concerning the education and ap- 
pointment of priests to the ecclesi- 
astical office. With regard to the 
clause prescribing a state exami- 
nation in science for ecclesiastics 
over and above the usual examina- 
tion in philosophy and theology, its 
severity could not hitherto be test- 
ed; for, although the official list of 
thirty-four examiners is every year 
published in the leading newspa- 
pers, not one Catholic candidate 
has presented himself for examina- 
tion. This clause, too, may there- 
fore be termed a failure. On the 
other hand, the appointing and not 
appointing of priests to vacant par- 
ishes became fatal to all Prussian 
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bishops. Whenever they proceed- 
ed to such appointments without 
giving the required notice to their 
respective ober-presidents, or if 
they failed to comply with the lat- 
ter’s orders to fill up vacant parish- 
es, the bishops were in all cases 
prosecuted, fined, or imprisoned. 
For a time fines were paid by some 
good diocesans, or the bishops’ sold 
furniture was bought back and re- 
stored to their owners; but when, 
from the continued and increased 
severity of such prosecutions, it be- 
came evident that the well-meant 
aid of good Catholics contribut- 
ed only to enrich the persecuting 
government without removing their 
chief pastors’ difficulties, perhaps 
also on the express wish of the exalt- 
ed victims themselves, the generous 
practice was discontinued, and the 
bishops, some reduced to utter pov- 
erty and unable.to pay the ever-in- 
creasing penalties, were ignomini- 
ously dragged into prison. The 
Archbishop of Cologne alone was 
condemned to pay at very short in- 
tervals 120, 150, 3000, 21,000, 88,- 
500,in all 12,770 marks. His broth- 
er bishops, even those not deposed, 
had to suffer similarly high and nu- 
merous penalties. What made a 
great many of these condemnations 
appear excessively hard and unjust 
was the bishops’ inability to fill up 
the vacancies ; for they had no long- 
er priests at their disposal, since the 
closing of the seminaries made new 
ordinations impossible. Thus the 
government asked an impossibility 
and punished the bishops for not 
achieving it. With the exception 
of the Prince Bishop of Breslau and 
the Bishop of Limburg, who escap- 
ed imprisonment by going abroad, 
all the Prussian bishops had to go to 
jail, some for months, others for 
‘years. As soon as their imprison- 
ment was over proceedings for 
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their “deposition” were instituted 
at the royal Tribunal of Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs in Berlin. To the offi- 
cial summons to lay down their 
offices the bishops answered in 
substance that, the state not being 
a spiritual power capable of invest- 
ing them with or depriving them 
of their ecclesiastical offices, they 
did not consider themselves em- 
powered to accede to the govern- 
ment’s request; and that as the 
church alone—7.zc., her head, the 
pope—had endowed them with the 
said offices, she alone possessed the 
spiritual power to dismiss them. 
The answers which priests gave to 
the government, when summoned 
to lay down their offices as parish 
priests, were couched in equally de- 
cided language. Thus Dean Leine- 
weber, of Heiligenstadt, wrote to 
the ober-president that, according 
to the principle and teaching of the 
Catholic Church, Bishop Martin, al- 
though “ deposed ” by the state, was 
still their bishop, and that conse- 
quently no priest was released by 
this “ deposition ” from the vow of 
obedience by which he is bound to 
his bishop; moreover, that a faith- 
ful priest is a better and more loy- 
al state officer than an unfaithful 
priest, and therefore could not in 
any way admit that his removal 
from office was required by the in- 
terest of the state. The govern- 
ment, however, paying no heed to 
the bishops’ refusals to resign, sum- 
moned them one after the other be- 
fore the Supreme Tribunal of Ec- 
clesiastical Affairs. After a short 
trial, at which the accused bishops 
neither appeared in person nor 
were represented by counsel, the 
court pronounced sentence of dis- 
missal from their offices as Prussian 
bishops on the ground that “ the 
accused had so grossly violated 
their duties as servants of the church 
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that their remaining in office involv- 
ed a serious danger incompatible 
with public order.” In this way 
the Prussian government managed 
to get rid of seven bishops—viz., 
Archbishop Melchers, of Cologne, 
who is supposed to reside in Hol- 
land ; Cardinal Ledochowski, Arch- 
bishop of Gnesen-Posen, now in 
Rome ; the Prince Bishop of Bres- 
lau, living in the Austrian part of his 
diocese ; Bishop Martin, of Pad- 
erborn, now in Belgium; Bishop 
Brinckmann, of Miinster, present 
residence unknown; Bishop Blum, 
of Limburg, somewhere with the 
Benedictines; Dr. Janiszewski, suf- 
fragan Bishop of Posen, in Cra- 
cow. The three episcopal sees of 
Treves, Fulda, and Mayence being 
vacant through the death of their 
former occupants, there are now 
nine dioceses without visible spirit- 
ual administration in Prussia. The 
only remaining bishops are those of 
Hildesheim, Osnabriick, Ermeland, 
and Kulm. For what reason these 
church dignitaries are allowed to 
remain in office, although they com- 
mitted the same transgressions of 
the May Laws and are in every 
respect in the same position as 
their brethren, is indeed difficult to 
say; the only reasonable explana- 
tion we can venture to offer for this 
forbearance is either the govern- 
ment’s determination to discontinue 
the useless persecution, or the em- 
peror’s unwillingness to consent 
to the expulsion of a// the Catho- 
lic bishops from the country over 
which he rules. Even an emperor 
may dread the verdict of history. 
As was to be expected, the “de- 
posed ” bishops, although far away 
from their flocks, found the neces- 
sary means and ways to carry on 
the spiritual administration of their 
dioceses, either by appointing se- 
cret delegates or with the help of 
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certain priests with whom they 
keep up regular communications. 
Of course their conduct involved, 
in the eyes of the government, 
fresh and very grave offences, which 
were resented by endless prosecu- 
tions not only against the bishops 
themselves but all persons, laymen 
as well as priests, whom the public 
prosecutor suspected of helping 
the bishops in the exercise of their 
“illegal” episcopal functions. 
Summonses to appear again before 
the royal tribunal in Berlin were 
nailed on the doors of the bishops’ 
former residences, and in the trials 
which ensued the accused were 
sentenced in contumaciam to fines 
and years of imprisonment. And 
as the government could neither 
exact the inflicted penalties nor 
lay hold of the convicted dignita- 
ries, it issued disgraceful writs of 
arrest in which the Prussian gen- 
darmes were ordered to watch for 
the said criminals, and, when ap- 
prehended, to deliver them to the 
next police station for the execu- 
tion of the sentences passed upon 
them. The bishops, in their safe 
retirement, could afford to smile at 
these futile attempts on their liber- 
ty, but those persons who remained 
within the grasp of the government 
had to suffer many hardships for 
the support they had lent to their 
bishops. Hundreds of priests are 
constantly harassed with summons- 
es to make depositions concerning 
the secret delegate, but, to their 
glory be it said, all proved faithful, 
all persistently refused to give the 
demanded evidence, declaring their 
inability to recognize the authority 
of civil courts of justice in purely 
ecclesiastical affairs. The only 
case in which the prosecution was 
successful is that of Dean Kurow- 
ski, of Posen, who, on secondary 
evidence, was pronounced to be 
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the secret delegate of Cardinal 
Ledochowski, and sentenced to two 
years and four months’ imprison- 
ment. Released in October, 1877, 
he received his dismissal from of- 
fice in the beginning of the present 
year. Connected with the illegal 
exercise of episcopal functions was 
the persecution of the Rev. Dr. 
Kantecki, editor of a Polish news- 
paper, who sat six months in prison 
without trial simply because he re- 
fused to turn king’s evidence; and 
that of Fathers Herold and Pudenz, 
of Heiligenstadt, who were kept in 
jail for more than one year for not 
revealing the name of the secret 
delegate. 

Another deplorable consequence 
of the law concerning the educa- 
tion and appointment to ecclesias- 
tical offices is the closing of all 
priests’ seminaries, which took place 
almost immediately after the pro- 
mulgation of that law in 1873, in 
consequence of the refusal of the 
authorities to admit the delegates 
of the government as inspectors of 
these purely ecclesiastical institu- 
tions. Since then not one priest 
has received ordination in Prussia. 
That is not, however, a great hard- 
ship, as no new priests can, under 
the present circumstances, be ap- 
pointed in Prussia, and a great 
many Prussian young men are con- 
stantly ordained abroad who will 
one day return to their country. 
On the other hand, the number of 
vacant parishes increases rapidly 
every day. Atthe present moment 
there are in Prussia about 700 pa- 
rishes deprived of priests—viz., in 
the archdiocese of Cologne, 121; 
in the diocese of Treves, 153; Pa- 
derborn, 68 ; Miinster, 70; Limburg, 
33; Fulda, 30; Hildesheim, 22; 
Osnabriick, 23; Kulm, 14; Erme- 
land, 13; Breslau, about 100; Po- 
sen, about 100; in the principality 
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of Hohenzollern, 19, to which must 
be added more than 100 curacies. 

Of the exiled secular priests of 
Prussia about three hundred found 
a field for their labors in Bavaria; 
the others went chiefly to Belgium, 
Austria, Italy, England, and Ameri- 
ca. As the religious orders were 
expelled from the whole German 
Empire, their members had to settle 
outside of Germany ; they emigrat- 
ed either to America, or went as 
missionaries among the heathens, 
or transferred their establishments 
to Belgium, England, etc. 

The number of Prussian Catho- 
lics deprived of church ministra- 
tions now amounts to one million 
and a half. If these wish to hear 
Mass on Sundays or receive the 
sacraments, they must attend the 
services in churches of their neigh- 
borhood, and sometimes walk as 
far as ten and fifteen miles. Ina 
great many places, and now in 
nearly every widowed parish, so- 
called lay services have been ar- 
ranged by the parishioners, at which 
one of them reads the prayers of 
Mass, and, if not forbidden by the 
local police, a sermon as well. In 
the afternoon they sing Vespers 
and hymns in the same manner. 
At first it was feared that even this 
poor comfort would be taken away 
from the desolate parishes, for in 
many places the conductors of lay 
worship were prosecuted and heavi- 
ly fined for exercising illegal func- 
tions in church; but later on both 
the officials and the judges took a 
more lenient view of these cases 
and abstained from interfering 
with them. Now and then, how- 
ever, the forsaken parishes have the 
unexpected joy of hearing Mass in 
their own churches. In every dio- 
cese, especially in that of Posen, 
banished or newly-ordained priests 
travel in disguise through the 
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country, baptizing, hearing con- 
fessions, giving the last sacraments 
to the dying, and saying Mass in 
every deserted church they can 
reach. Notwithstanding the great- 
est vigilance by day and by night, 
the police seldom succeed in ar- 
resting one of these faithful shep- 
herds, for the parishioners exercise 
a strict watch over the police and 
give their pastors timely warning 
of the enemy’s approach. When 
found out the itinerant priests in- 
variably undergo a severe punish- 
ment of two or three years’ impri- 
sonment, followed by banishment 
from their country. How loyal to 
these priests not only the Catho- 
lic but even the Protestant and 
Jewish population is may be seen 
from the following case, taken out 
of many. From Schwerin-on-the- 
Wartha, diocese of Posen, Father 
Logan, whom the government had 
exiled several years ago, managed 
for a whole year to administer a 
parish in the neighborhood, and to 
carry the consolations of his ministry 
wherever they were required. Dur- 
ing that time he kept a well-attended 
shop in the little town, and travel- 
led about in the neighborhood ap- 
parently as a cattle-driver, in reali- 
ty asa good shepherd of souls. At 
last discovered and tried, he was 
committed to prison for thirteen 
months. Forty-six such priests, 
mostly newly ordained, are said to 
administer the vacant parishes of 
this much-troubled diocese, in 
which meritorious work they are 
successfully assisted by the great 
landowners, who provide them with 
food and shelter, and, when wanted, 
with safe hiding-places. Several of 
them have lately been discover- 
ed and thrown into prison. Great- 
ly and unnecessarily increased was 
the number of vacant parishes by 
the arbitrary decision of some 
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ober-presidents, that junior priests, 
after the death of their elders, 
should abstain, under pain of ex- 
pulsion, from all parochial work, 
even from saying Mass. In vacant 
parishes the dead themselves fell 
under the application of the law, 
for Dr, Falk decreed that founded 
Masses cannot be said in such pa- 
rishes, but must stand over until 
the vacancies are filled up with 
legally-appointed priests. 
According to one of the May 
Laws, a parish which has stood va- 
cant for one year possesses the 
right of electing a new priest. 
This law was evidently passed with 
a-view of destroying the authority 
of priests as well as bishops; in fact, 
it was a bait thrown out to Catho- 
lics to join the state church. But 
Catholics at once understood the 
malign intention, and spurned it, to 
the amazement and discomfiture of 
the persecuting party, which had 
built its brightest hopes on the 
working of that law. Not one 
vacant parish in the whole king- 
dom of Prussia has as yet been 
found willing to elect a new pastor. 
Whenever the Landrath convened 
an election meeting for that pur- 
pose, the invitation was either not 
responded to at all, or, if for pru- 
dence’ sake the electors appeared 
at the meeting, it was decidedly 
refused with the declaration that 
the parishioners had no power to 
elect their own priests, and that they 
would never acknowledge a pastor 
who was not sent to them by their 
bishop. Such being the firm atti- 
tude of all Prussian parishes to- 
wards that particular law, how could 
the government flatter itself with 
the hope that its own nominees 
would be received and acknow- 
ledged by the faithful? And yet 
Dr. Falk, disregarding all previous 
experience, went on imposing state © 
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priests on protesting parishes 
wherever he found an opportunity 
for it, to the great injury of the 
faithless priests themselves, who 
were excommunicated, to the par- 
ishes that rejected them, and to 
government, which made itself only 
the more odious. By this time, 
however, the ministry must see 
their mistake, for, in spite of the 
many enticements and premiums 
offered to priests of doubtful char- 
acter and doctrine, the government 
during the interval of three years 
has not been able to gather more 
than twenty-one apostates round its 
state-church banner. Twenty-one 
out of ten thousand! With the 
exception of one, all these misguid- 
ed men belong to the provinces of 
Silesia and Posen. Here is a com- 
plete list of them: Mr. Miicke in 
Gross Strelitz; Kolany in Murzy- 
no; Nowacki in Obornik; Lizack 
in Schrotz; Kubezak in Xionz; 
Brenk in Kosten; Kick in Kihme; 


Gutzmer in Gratz; Wiirtz in Gra-- 


bia; Moercke in Podwitz ; Golembi- 
owsky in Plusnitz; Sterbain Lesch- 
nitz; Pischel in Girlachsdorf; 
Kenty in Boronow; Griinastle in 
Césel; Sabotta in Kettch; Czer- 
winski in Zirke; Btichs in Gross 
Rudno; Rymarowicz (Posen) ; and 
Glattfelder in Balg (Baden). 
Besides these state priests who 
profess to remain faithful to Rome, 
the Prussian government introduc- 
ed two apostates in vacant parishes, 
one of whom is the Old Catholic 
pastor, Struckberg, presented by 
the Protestant Baron von Dyherrn 
to the fat living of Oberherzogs- 
waldau in Silesia, and the ether 
the notorious Suszynski, the mar- 
tied state-priest of Mogilno, who 
enjoys the emoluments of his sine- 
cure comfortably at Kénigsberg. 
In all these state parishes the faith- 
ful refuse to entertain any com- 
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munication, social or religious, 
with the intruders, and fulfil their 
religious duties in other churches. 
As to the congregations of these 
state priests, they principally con- 
sist of a few bad Catholics or gov- 
ernment officials, such as burgo- 
masters, policemen, etc.; in some 
even Protestants and Jews attend, 
and several count no other mem- 
bers than the clergyman’s house- 
keepers. 

As the sect of Old Catholics 
must be looked upon as forming 
part of Prince Bismarck’s intended 
state church, it may fittingly be 
mentioned in connection with the 
state parishes. None of the 26 
Kulturkampf \aws issued in Prus- 
sia and the German Empire since 
1871 has been more abused, more 
arbitrarily and unjustly applied by 
the government, than the so-called 
Old Catholic law, which grants to 
Old Catholic communities the joint 
use of Catholic parish churches 
and cemeteries, and the joint pos- 
session of the Catholic Church pro- 
perty, wherever a_ considerable 
number of these sectarians exist. 
How ober-presidents apply that 
law and determine the meaning of 
the word “considerable” may be 
seen by the two cases of Brauns- 
berg and Kénigsberg, where in the 
one case about 20 and in the other 
about 40 Old Catholics formed, in 
the governor’s estimation, a suffi- 
cient number to allow the applica- 
tion of the law, and to rob as many 
as 10,000 Catholics in one instance 
of their churches and property. 
The ober-president’s partiality and 
self-contradicting conduct receiv- 
ed a further illustration by the 
treatment of the Catholics of Ho- 
henstein, who, although numbering 
1,500, were refused permission to 
build a church in the town because 
the number 1,500 was not consid- 
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ered “considerable” in the mean- 
ing of the law. The thousand 
Catholics of Willenberg who peti- 
tioned the government for the same 
purpose received a similar answer. 
Thanks to this unjust application 
of the law, the Old Catholics ob- 
tained hitherto possession of 13 
beautiful Catholic churches—viz., 
in Witten (10,000 Catholics to 76 
Old Catholics); in Breslau the Cor- 
pus Christi Church (20,000 Catho- 
lics to a few hundred Old Catho- 
lics); in Neisse the Church of the 
Cross; in Hirschberg St. Ann’s 
Church (3,000 Catholics to 250 Old 
Catholics); in Kénigsberg ; in Wies- 
baden (15,000 Cathoiics to 250 Old 
Catholics); in Bochum (10,000 Ca- 
tholics to about 200 Old Catholics) ; 
in Cologne St. Gereon’s Church 
(10,000 Catholics to 87 Old Catho- 
lics); in Crefeld St. Stephen’s; in 
Boppard the Carmelite Church 
(5,000 Catholics to 45 Old Catho- 
lics) ; in Coblentz the Jesuit Church ; 
in Bonn the Gymnasium Church ; 
and quite recently the parish church 
of Gottesberg in Silesia. In nearly 
all these churches the Old Catho- 
lics made their first entrance with 
the help of the police, the doors 
being forced open with hammer 
and crow-bar. Since they fell into 
Old Catholic hands most of them 
stand empty. On Easter Sunday 
about 20 to 30 worshippers attend- 
ed in the robbed church in Wies- 
baden; in several places grass is 
growing on the pavement surround- 
ing the churches, and in others 
mushrooms are springing up freely 
at the very foot of the altars. 
There can be no doubt that the 
sect is already declining. Were 
it not for the aid in money and 
other advantages which its mem- 
bers receive: from the Prussian 
government, it would probably by 
this time have shared the fate of 
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Rongeanism. According to the 
report read at the fourth Old Ca- 
tholic synod at Bonn, in May, 1877, 
there were at that time 35 Old 
Catholic communities in Prussia, 
counting in all 6,510 people with 
civil independence ; in Baden there 
were 44 communities, in Bavaria 
31, in Hesse 5, in Oldenburg 2, in 
Wiirtemberg 1. The total number 
of adherents, women and children 
included, amounted in Prussia to 
20,524, in Baden to 17,203, in Ba- 
varia to 10,100, in Hesse to 1,042, 
in Oldenburg to 240, in Wiirtem- 
berg to 223—in all 49,342 out of a 
population of 14 millions. The 
number of Old Catholic priests in 
the whole German Empire is now 
56. In the course of last year four 
of them and a good many laymen 
from Wiesbaden and Dortmund re+ 
tracted their error and returned to 
the mother church; others be- 
came Protestants. 

Although passed in May, 1875, 
the law ordering the dissolution of 
Catholic religious congregations has 
not yet been fully carried into exe- 
cution, not out of regard for the 
establishments themselves, but be- 
cause the state interest required a 
departure from the rule. The last 
term granted to Catholic sisters 
engaged in education expires on 
the 1st of October next. Their 
expulsion is causing the deepest 
grief among all classes of German 
Catholics, for the good sisters have, 
by their noble and self-sacrificing 
exertions, so endeared themselves 
to the hearts of the people that 
they are looked upon as—what 
they really are—the greatest bene- 
factors of the people, without whose 
help the moral and religious train- 
ing of the young will remain defec- 
tive. More than all do the poor 
and unhappy feel their departure, 
for it was chiefly on orphanages 
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and other charitable institutions. 
that the expelled nuns exercised 
their salutary influence. Now that 
these establishments no longer 
stand under the direction of those 
ministering angels, who work only 
for the love of God and man, the 
respective parishes have to grant 
salaries to their successors, for 
which the poor as well as the rich 
are compelled to contribute. In a 
great many towns, however, they 
cannot be replaced at all, not only 
for want of means but also for 
want of the competent persons, and 
about 10,000 orphans of the poor 
are left destitute by the expulsion 
of the nuns. No wonder, then, if 
under such circumstances the part- 
ing scenes were everywhere heart- 
rending ; not only sobbing children 
thronged round their foster-mothers 
in uncontrollable grief, but the in- 
habitants, burgomasters, and magis- 
trates came to express their thanks 
for the eminent services they had 
rendered to their parishes, and 
their deep regret at seeing them 
driven out of home and country— 
their own beloved benefactresses. 
No exact statistics regarding the 
number of expelled nuns have as 
yet been published, nor is it possi- 
ble to say what has become of 
them all. It is, however, computed 
that about 500 houses have been 
broken up, which must have includ- 
ed at least between two and three 
thousand inmates. The Ursulines 
of Dorsten transferred their estab- 
lishment to Holland, where forty pu- 
pils followed them on the very day 
of their expulsion. The house of 
Posen went to Cracow; those of 
Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, Duder- 
stadt, Kitzlar, etc. emigrated 
partly to North America, partly to 
neighboring countries. The Sis- 
ters of Our Lady, whose convents 
had been established more than 
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200 years in Essen and Coesfeld, 
went 250 strong across the Atlan- 
tic, and the School Sisters either 
returned to their families or left off 
their religious habits and contin- 
ued their calling as lay teachers. 
The names of the other congrega- 
tions that had to leave this year 
are chiefly the following: The Eng- 
lish Ladies (Fulda and Mayence), 
the Franciscans (Frankfort, Erfurt, 
Treves, Fulda, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Bonn, Oberwesel, Emmerich), the 
Sisters of Mercy conducting orpha- 
nages (Posen, Breslau, Lauban, 
Myslowitz, Steinfeld, Bromberg, 
Peplin, Diisseldorf, Crefeld, Bonn, 
Dortmund, Berncastle, Malmedy, 
Lannerz, Berge-Borbeck, Mayen, 
Rheinberg, Paderborn, Schroda, Di- 
ren, Bitburg, Neuss, Neustadt, Osna- 
briick, Salzkotten), the Sisters of 
St. Charles (Boppard, Oberglogau, 
etc.), St. Vincent de Paul (Deutz, 
Nippes, Ehrenfeld), the Daughters 
of the Holy Cross, and the Poor 
Those Sisters of 
Mercy who exclusively devote 
themselves to hospital work have 
been allowed to remain; their 
exact number was a short time ago 
5,763. 

Of all the laws enacted since 
1871 against the Catholic Church 
in Prussia, none will be attended 
with more injurious effects than 
the law regulating school supervi- 
sion and religious instruction in 
popular schools. Not content with 
having removed nearly all ecclesi- 
astical district and local school in- 
spectors, and appointed Protestants 
and “liberal” Catholics in their 
place, the government has also for- 
bidden the priests to teach the 
Catholic religion anywhere except 
in church out of school hours. In 
a decree issued by Dr. Falk in 
March, 1876, the right of parents to 
bring up their children in accord- 
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ance with their religious principles 
is virtually denied, at all events 
practically destroyed, for it places 
the whole teaching and supervision 
of Catholic religious instruction 
under the supreme control of the 
Protestant government, and thus 
arbitrarily cancels clause 24 of the 
Prussian constitution, which guar- 
antees to recognized religious so- 
cieties the right of conducting re- 
ligious instruction either through 
their priests or laymen invested 
with the missio canonica. By virtue 
of this ministerial ordinance the 
government, feeling its hands 
strengthened and unshackled, pro- 
ceeds to all kinds of arbitrary and 
unjustifiable changes in matters of 
religious teaching. It sets aside 
Catholic catechisms and reading- 
books hitherto used in schools with 
ecclesiastical approbation, and re- 
places them by works more in har- 
mony with the spirit of the age; it 
commissions schoolmasters (now 
already about 1,000) to teach the 
Catholic religion only in the name 
and by order of the civil power, 
threatening them with prosecution 
if they ask for or accept the missio 
canonica from church authorities; 
it either dissolves Catholic schools 
or amalgamates them with Protes- 
tant institutions under the name 
of simultan-schools, all of which 
stand under exclusively Protestant 
direction; it appoints Protestant 
and Jewish teachers to purely Ca- 
tholic schools; it compels, as was 
recently done in Crefeld, Catholic 
children to attend Protestant school 
prayers; it limits the hearing of 
Mass to two days in the week, and 
strictly forbids Catholic teachers to 
exhort their pupils to a greater fre- 
quency of the Sacraments of Pen- 
ance and Holy Communion; in 
one word, it uses all possible means 
to Protestantize Catholic children 
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in popular schools. Priests and 
parents, school boards and parish- 
es, have sought redress of this bit- 
ter grievance in innumerable peti- 
tions and protests addressed from 
all parts of the country to the em- 
peror, the ministers, to both houses 
of Parliament, demanding in the 
name of liberty, of justice, of the 
constitution, of natural and human 
rights, that the teaching of their 
religion should again be declared 
free and placed under the only 
rightful authority, that of the 
church; but neither the prayers of 
distressed parents nor the powerful 
agitation got up by the leading Ca- 
tholic representatives proved of 
any avail, Dr. Falk invariably re- 
jecting all petitions on the ground 
that the grievances complained of 
did not exist—an assertion which 
the minister, if he had ventured to 
do so, could not have reconciled 
with the truth of facts. As minis- 
ters and national liberals alike ex- 
pect the realization of their plans 
from the destructive school policy 
rather than from any of the other 
May laws, the Prussian government 
feels the less disposed to make con- 
cessions on this question, as it ena- 
bles them to administer the poison 
of infidelity to the rising genera- 
tion in a quiet and imperceptible 
but systematic and effective man- 
ner. Catholics have therefore noth- 
ing to hope from the present rulers 
of Prussia towards an equitable 
settlement of the religious question, 
as party interest, and not justice, is 
the moving principle of the May 
legislators. If the faith of the next 
generation is to be saved, it must 
be done by the parents themselves; 
if they take the religious instruc- 
tion in their own hands, if by vigi- 
lance and self-devotion they detect, 
counteract, and destroy the evil in- 
fluence of heterodox school-teach- 
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ing, no power on earth will be able 
to interfere with their children's 
faith; but if they neglect this 
solemn duty, which now devolves 
upon them with a fearful responsi- 
bility, they will have to bear the 
guilt of their children’s apostasy. 
Happily there is little or no ground 
for such apprehensions, now that 
bishops, priests, and laity have all 
so manfully withstood the storm 
and so far passed unscathed through 
the crucible of the persecution. 
Persevering in their course of loyal 
attachment to the church, Catholic 
parents of all classes of society look 
after their children’s faith and 
teach them catechism at home, in 
which excellent work they are ef- 
fectually assisted by the advice and 
practical help of numerous socie- 
ties instituted for that purpose all 
over Prussia. 

Whilst Catholics heartily rejoice 
at the failure of their enemies’ en- 
deavors to destroy their church in 
Germany, they deeply feel the enor- 


mous losses and sufferings which the’ 


application of the May Laws has so 
wantonly inflicted on so many 
thousands of their innocent co-reli- 
gionists. Apart from the innumera- 
ble convictions of bishops, priests, 
and laymen for so-called May-law 
transgressions, Prince Bismarck 
alone instituted more than 7,000 
prosecutions for alleged offences 
against his person. In his eager- 
ness to silence opposition he spar- 
ed neither sex nor age, neither 
office nor rank, proceeding with 
equal animosity against statesmen 
and artisans, distinguished writers 
and poor peasants, washerwomen 
and children. The sums paid in 
fines and the time spent in prison 
for Xulturkampf offences are said 
to be enormous; our readers may 
form an idea of the magnitude of 
the penal results of the persecution 
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by the perusal of the following 
statistics: Within the first four 
months of .1877 Prussian courts of 
justice pronounced sentences of 
imprisonment amounting to 55 
years, 11 months, and 6 days, and 
fines to the amount of 27,843 marks. 
The victims were 241 priests, 210 
laymen, and 136 editors of news- 
papers. Imprisonment of 12 years, 
8 months, and 14 days was decreed 
for offences against the emperor, 
and 8 years, 4 months, 7 days for 
68 Bismarck offences. Besides 
these penalties, the police made 55 
arrests, 74 domiciliary visits, and 56 
dissolutions of unions and assem- 
blies. A compositor of a Mayence 
paper, father of eight children, was 
sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonment for having used a dis- 
respectful expression towards his 
majesty whilst in a state of intoxi- 
cation; a doctor had to spend a 
whole year in a fortress for a simi- 
lar offence ; a rag and bone gatherer 
got five and a half months, and a 
poor servant-girl of nineteen years 
of age one month’s imprisonment. 
A few more instances, taken at 
random from the masses of Xu/tur- 
kampf convictions, will further ex- 
emplify the nature of the offences 
and the penalties with which they 
were visited. Bishop Brinckmann 
received one year’s imprisonment, 
Vicar-General Giese two years, Fa- 
ther Fievez three months, Father 
Haversath four weeks, for alleged 
embezzlement of diocesan money ; 
in reality for preventing certain 
church funds from falling into the 
hands of the government, which had 
no claim whatever to them. In 
Miinster 2,500 heads of families 
were fined for not sending their 
children to school on Corpus Chris- 
ti day. The successive editors of 
the Kuryer Posnanski, the Ger- 
mania, and the Frankfort Zeitung 
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have for several years past gone to 
prison, some for publishing papal 
and episcopal documents, others 
for offending the emperor, Prince 
Bismarck, and other members of 
the administration. Father Isbert, 
of Namborn, Treves, spent 903 days 
in the prison of Saarbriicken for 
“illegally” saying Mass, hearing 
confessions, etc. In April, 1876, the 
priests of the diocese of Posen had 
to pay 163,463 marks for similar 
offences. Father Simon was sen- 
tenced to seven months’ imprison- 
ment because he removed the sacred 
Host from the church of the Gir- 
lachsdorf the day before. state 
priest Pischel’s installation. Fa- 
thers Bruns of Geldern and Kroll 
of Adekerke were prosecuted and 
punished for refusing absolution to 
two penitents. A French priest acci- 
dentally staying in Hanover was con- 
demned to a fine of 4,800 marks 
for saying Mass in a private cha- 
pel. Dean Leineweber, of Heiligen- 
stadt, went to prison for 18 months 
for granting dispensations; Father 
Nawrocki two years for secretly ad- 
ministrating the parish of Goszieszy. 
Besides endless prosecutions, hun- 
dreds of the inhabitants of Marpin- 
gen had to pay fines for granting 
hospitality to pilgrims. 

But the Catholic clergy had to 
suffer for not acknowledging the 
May Laws as well as for transgress- 
ing them. By the so-called Bread- 
basket Law, intended to starve the 
priests into submission, many thou- 
sands lost their income and had 
to bear great misery, especially in 
poor parishes, where church offer- 
ings usually consist of farthings. 
In the diocese of Fulda, for in- 
stance, the average income of a 
great number of parish priests fluc- 
tuated between twelve and twenty 
pounds a year. In other districts 
they fared in so far better as their par- 
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ishioners indemnified them for the 
loss of their state emoluments and 
homes by voluntary contributionsor 
gifts in kind, such as meat, bread, fire- 
wood, etc. This help, if lastingly 
established, might have considera- 
bly alleviated the existing distress ; 
but unfortunately the Prussian gov- 
ernment forbade public offerings 
and collections for the relief of 
priests in distress, on the ground 
that such illegal remunerations en- 
couraged resistance to thestate laws. 
This harsh, not to say inhuman, 
proceeding, however, only harmed 
its victims for a time ; for very soon 
the inventive spirit of the faithful 
found out other means of relief, 
over which the most watchful offi- 
cials could obtain no contro!. In 
addition to secret parish sub- 
ventions the priests now receive re- 
gular assistance from the Paulinus 
Verein, which charitable associa- 
tion collects contributions not only 
in Germany but also from foreign 
countries, among which England 
especially has distinguished itself. 
Destructive as the Kudturkampf 
has been to the outward organiza- 
tion of the church and the happi- 
ness and worldly interest of the 
people, its consequences have in 
many other respects proved an im- 
mense blessing to the Catholic 
Church in Germany. Instead of 
having been destroyed or weaken- 
ed, as her enemies hoped, she has, 
on the contrary, become stronger 
and more powerful in her influence 
over the masses, more respected by 
her adversaries, better understood 
by Protestant Christians, better 
loved and obeyed by her own chil- 
dren. Lukewarm Catholics, for- 
merly almost ashamed of professing 
their religion in public, now no 
longer shrink from manifesting their 
loyal attachment to the church; 
nay, more, they stand up in her de- 
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fence, and edify others by the regu- 
lar fulfilment of their religious du- 
ties. The devout crowds that fill 
the churches on Sundays and all fes- 
tive occasions; the enormous in- 
crease of regular communicants ; 
the frequent processions from 
widowed dioceses to cathedrals of 
other dioceses for the reception 
of the Sacrament of Confirmation ; 
the deep and universal grief shown 
by the people at the death of Pope 
Pius IX. and their cordial rejoicing 
at the election of his successor; the 
numerous addresses of loyalty sent 
on every possible occasion to the 
banished bishops by millions of the 
faithful; the touching attachment 
of the masses to their pastors—all 
these and a great many more signi- 
ficant manifestations afford ample 
proof that the Catholic Church has 
gained, and not lost, by the Ku/tur- 
hampf. And it may not be exag- 
geration to say that never at any 
time did the religious sentiment 
among German Catholics shine 


forth so brightly, their piety so fer- 


vently, their spirit of, self-sacrifice 
so strongly, their love for their 
church so unboundedly, as now 
after seven years of relentless per- 
secution. Giving to the state what 
belongs to the state, but fearlessly 
obeying the church in all matters 
that regard their eternal salvation, 
the German Catholics, bishops, 
priests, and people, stand firm and 
unshaken in their resolution to re- 
main true to God and his church, 
and to lose wealth, freedom, life 
itself, rather than give up one par- 
ticle of their faith. 

Nor are the beneficial conse- 
quences of the persecution limited 
to a revival in religion; they are 
also felt, with almost equal power, 
in the political and literary life of 
the Catholic portion of the Ger- 
man nation. Purified, ennobled, 
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raised from a state of political ser- 
vility to a sense of self-dignity, the 
persecuted German Catholics feel 
their love of freedom rekindled, 
their sunken courage revived, anda 
hitherto unknown power—the pow- 
er of outraged honesty and truth 
—growing and spreading among 
them, and defending their inaliena- 
ble rights with energy and success, 
in society, in parliament, in the 
press, and in general literature, 
wherever religious and political lib- 
erty and independence are wont to 
assert themselves. The Catholics 
of Prussia now constitute a politi- 
cal body second only in importance 
to the national liberals, whose in- 
fluence in the country is rapidly 
declining. If the wishes for a re- 
turn to a religious policy, as ex- 
pressed by the emperor shortly 
after the late attempt on his life, 
should be carried out by his minis- 
ters, we may live to see Prince Bis- 
marck courting the help cf the Ca- 
tholic Church to save that same 
state which resolved upon and work- 
ed for her destruction. How val- 
uable the support of the Catholic 
party would be to the perplexed 
German government in these criti- 
cal times is sufficiently shown by 
the number of its representatives 
in the various parliaments : in the 
Reichstag the Catholic Centre party 
counts 98 members; in the Bava- 
rian Chamber of Deputies it com- 
mands the majority; in Baden, 
where only one Catholic sat in par- 
liament before the year 1870, there 
are now 13 Catholic deputies. 
The best illustration of the growth 
of the Catholic party in Germany 
was furnished at the last elections, 
when, in spite of the arbitrary dis- 
section of Catholic voting districts, 
Catholic members were returned 
with overwhelming majorities wher- 
ever a sufficient number of consti- 
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tuents made such elections possi- 
ble. The same success attended 
the elections of municipal officers, 
but unfortunately to no purpose, as 
the Prussian government, contrary 
to right and justice, annulled all 
elections of Catholic burgomasters 
and appointed its own creatures to 
the vacant posts. 

Another creation of the Xudtur- 
kampf for which we cannot be too 
thankful is the German Catholic 
press, which for its tone, skill, in- 
fluence, and general success stands 
unrivalled by any press in the 
world. Beyond a few more or less 
obscure provincial papers, Germa- 
ny possessed no Catholic press or- 
ganization before the year 1870; 
now nearly 200 of these spirited 
children of the persecution flourish 
in the German Empire. Foremost 
among all appears the Germania, 
of world-wide reputation, which ex- 
pounds and defends the political 
programme of the Catholic party 
with such statesmanlike ability that 
Prince Bismarck himself, in one of 
his parliamentary speeches, was 
fain to acknowledge the superior 
character and excellence of the 
paper. Worthy associates of the 
Berlin central organ of Catholic 
publicity are the great provincial 
daily papers, such as the Deutsche 
Reichszeitung in Bonn, the KXél- 
nische Volkszeitung in Cologne, 
the Westphalian Merkur, and \ast, 
not least, the smaller provincial 
and local papers, all of which, in 
the involuntary absence of the 
chief pastors of the church, teach 
and guide the people in the paths 
of religion as well as in those of 
public life. The influence of the 
Catholic press over the people was 
felt in two ways: in the first place, 
it succeeded in preserving and con- 
solidating among them that spirit 
of union, order, and loyalty of 
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which the bishops and priests had 
given such admirable examples; 
and in the second place it pre- 
vented, by its wise admonitions, 
the exasperated people from aban- 
doning the policy of passive resist- 
ance as recommended by the bi- 
shops, so that, in the midst of in- 
cessant, almost unbearable provo- 
cations, the Catholic population of 
Prussia has not been found guilty 
of one single act of rebellion or 
open resistance to the state power. 

The difference of the effects 
which the May-law legislation has 
had on the Catholic and the Pro- 
testant inhabitants of Prussia must 
strike every one. Whilst tothe for- 
mer the Xulturkampf has been a 
school of improvement, of moral 
and religious regeneration, the lat- 
ter have derived none but deplora- 
ble results from it; witness the 
general lawlessness, the frightful in- 
crease of crime, the sunken state 


_of. morality, and the all but com- 


plete extinction of Christianity 
which now prevails among the Pro- 
testant people. According to the 
Nord Allgemeine Zeitung, Prince Bis- 
marck’s non-official organ, not a 
day passes in Prussia without mur- 
der and manslaughter, and the 
demoralization of the lower classes. 
has reached such a depth that there 
is no longer any security for life 
and property, that the son murders. 
his father, that the intoxicated fa- 
ther stabs his son, and that the 
servant kills his master on the slight- 
est provocation. School-boys have 
become regular frequenters of pub- 
lic-houses ; they fight duels in love 
affairs, commit suicide for the most 
trifling causes, and help to fill the 
overcrowded prisons. Since 1874 
the number of prisoners has in- 
creased by nearly two hundred per 
cent. To mention a few instances 
only, in 1872 the town of Frank- 
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fort-on-the-Main had 1,072 con- 
victs; in the present year it has 
5,323- In the province of East 
Prussia more crimes were commit- 
ted in 1875 than in the 20 preced- 
ing years together. Sacrileges, 
theft, murder, suicide, immoralities 
are the crimes of most frequent 
occurrence in Protestant Prussia. 
In the one - small province of 
Schleswig-Holstein not less than 
212 suicides were recorded in the 
year 1874; and in the city of Ber- 
lin in 1875 there were 284 (213 
men and 71 women) cases, be- 
sides 38 corpses found in the Spree. 
In one month of the year 1876 the 
army counted 26 suicides—i.e¢., one- 
fifth of the whole mortality. An- 
other offence, formerly little known 
in Prussia, but now spreading in 
an extraordinary manner, is the 
wholesale evasion of the obliga- 
tory military service. According 
to official returns the number of 
young men who evaded that duty 
by going abroad increased within 
the period of 1862 to 1872 from 
1,648 to £0,069. Last year it was 
about twice the latter number. We 
may here add that Catholic priests 
are now also obliged to serve in 
the army as private soldiers. It is 
a remarkable fact, perhaps only a 
coincidence, but at all events one 
of the fruits of Bismarck’s anti- 
church policy, that socialism has 
grown in Prussia in proportion as 
crimes have multiplied. In the 
year 1871 the socialists had only 
two members in Parliament; now 
they have 13, representing two mil- 
lions of adherents, who support 45 
socialist newspapers. The party 
has not reached its maturity yet ; but 
if the Prussian government, disre- 
garding the disapproving vote of the 
Reichstag, should proceed against it 
with violent repressive police mea- 
sures, it is sure to grow rapidly 
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into a dangerous power that may 
one day shake the new German 
Empire to its very foundation. 
Prince Bismarck did not intend 
to injure the Protestant Church by 
his May legislation, but, whether 
intended or not, it is now an unde- 
niable fact that the two great results 
of that legislation are the growth 
of socialism and the accelerated 
extinction of Christianity in the 
German Protestant Church. When 
preachers of the Gospel are allowed 
to declare from the pulpit that to 
them the Bible is nothing but Jew- 
ish literature, that our Lord Jesus 
Christ was a mere man, that the 
idea of a ‘Trinity, sacraments, mira- 
cles, etc., are human inventions, 
can it surprise any one if socialists 
go further still, and in numerously- 
attended meetings openly deny the 
existence of God and eternal life? 
Enabled by the May Laws to utter 
any blasphemies they like, the Ger- 
man infidels carry on their anti- 
Christian propaganda on a very ex- 
tensive scale, and succeed in draw- 
ing hundreds of thousands of Pro- 
testants out of the established 
church. They alone make use 
of the so-called Alt-Catholic law, 
which gives freedom to leave a 
church without joining another, 
and which was passed for the pur- 
pose of inducing Catholics to fol- 
low the lead of the Alt-Catholic 
Bishop Reinkens. This ostenta- 
tious secession from the Protestant 
Church, however, is not its greatest 
loss ; far more disastrous to its ex- 
istence is that wholesale defection 
which takes place quietly, without 
people thinking it worth while to 
go out of the church, They sim- 
ply abstain from frequenting places 
of worship, and refuse all ministra- 
tions from their clergymen for 
themselves and theirchildren. Dur- 
ing the last three months of 1874— 
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that is to say, in the year following 
the promulgation of the May Laws— 
16,631 Protestant children remain- 
ed unbaptized, and 8,346 Protes- 
tant couples refused to be married 
in church. In the year 1875 Ber- 
lin alone had 9,964 civil marriages 
without church blessing, and 15,000 
children who received no baptism. 
In KGnigsberg the number of civil 
marriages not accompanied by any 
church ceremony was 36 per cent., 
in Dantzic 47 per cent., in Breslau 
53 per cent., in Stettin 68 per cent. 
In Berlin 70,000 Protestants reject 
their church altogether. There 
only 18 per cent. of the whole Pro- 
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testant population go to church; 
in Worms 6 per cent., in Mayence 
5 per cent., in Giessen 5 per cent., 
in Darmstadt 3 per cent., in Chem- 
nitz 3 per cent., and in some other 
places of Saxony only 1 per cent. 
In short, the Protestant Church in 
Germany is irretrievably lost. Thus 
it has come to pass, under God’s 
providence, that the blow which 
Prince Bismarck aimed at the Ca- 
tholic Church glided off from the 
Rock of Peter, and fell with deadly 
effect on the Protestant Church, of 
which he counts himself a stanch 
adherent. 





SONNET. 


THE MORAL LAW, AND THE UTILITARIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


Tuat law which cynic-sophists desecrate, 
Creation deft, they boast of mortal hand ; 
Custom’s weak nurseling; or, by sea and land, 
A tyrant’s edict fencing doubtful state, 

Is older than the brazen books of Fate; 

A bondage unto liberty; a grand 

And circumscribing harmony, unplanned, 

But from the breasts of all things good and great 
Where’er the flame of thought and feeling played, 
Issuing divine, a universal birth, 
‘Before the first-born zephyr sang its ode, 

Before pines grew on mountains of the north, 
Before the greater light, or less, had flowed 

O’er the glad bosom of the new-shaped earth 
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“THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY.” * 


THE strangest and saddest com- 
mentary upon that dreary religious 
sentimentality known as positivism, 
or the Religion of Humanity, was 
the infatuation of Auguste Comte 
and John Stuart Mill with regard 
to two very commonplace women 
whom these men, one the founder 
and the other the ablest exponent 
of the religion, foolishly loved and 
worshipped in life, and actually 
deified after death. Guizot says 
that Comte was crazy, but Mill was 
confessedly a man of rare logical 
acumen, thoroughly-trained intel- 
lectual powers, and with no trace 
of mental alienation. One does 
not know whether to laugh at or to 
pity the maudlin sentimentalism of 
his love for his wife, the idolatrous 
honors he paid to her portrait and 
bust, and the painful conflict of his 
soul, halting between a frantic wish 
to believe in the presence and inti- 
mations of her disembodied spirit, 
and the necessity of rejecting, ac- 
cording to his theory, all hope or 
belief in the hereafter. There is 
something at once ludicrous and 
shocking in this, the only religious 
sentiment that such a mind as 
Mill’s would admit—the worship of 
a woman’s memory as the full sat- 
isfaction and highest reach of re- 
ligion. The worship of woman irre- 
sistibly suggests the crowning of the 
Goddess of Reason by the French 
Revolutionists; and we trust our 
reflection will not be misconstrued 
when we say that woman holds her 


*1. Gottheit, Freiheit und Unsterblichkei?. 
Von L, A. Feuerbach, ipzig. 

2. The Essence of Christianity, Idem. Trans- 
lated by George Eliot. London. 

3. The Religion of Humanity. By O. B. Fro- 
thingham. New York. 


true and rightful position only in 
the Catholic Church. The tole- 
rance of divorce in Protestantism is 
an injury to the sex, and when we 
glance at woman’s relations to most 
of the philosophico-moral systems 
that have been the outgrowth of 
the religious rebellion of the six- 
teenth century, we see how wise 
and tender the church has ever 
been in her treatment of the weak- 
er vessel. St. Paul has laid down 
for all time the true idea of woman 
in her religious relations, and every 
attempt to change those conditions 
has resulted in failure and shame. 

The Religion of Humanity is one 
of those vague terms which logic 
rejects with scorn. The phrase 
has a certain hazy beauty for hazy 
minds; bit its gross spirit means 
the deification of man, the bound- 
less extent of his natural powers, a 
worse than Pelagian confidence in 
his own moral strength, and the 
natural, social, and civil equality of 
woman. In our own country the 
system has not revealed all its de- 
formity, nor are its principles ap- 
parently very familiar even to its 
advocates; but all its hideousness 
is laid bare in the writings of the 
German Feuerbach, and it is sad 
to think that Mrs. Lewes (George 
Eliot) devotes her uncommon pow- 
ers to the exposition of its distinc- 
tive doctrinal phase—namely, that 
all religion is a diseased state of 
our consciousness, and its exercise 
through any form or in any sphere 
gives us neither present comfort 
nor future hope. 

A primal instinct and yearning 
of the human heart tends toward 
an object of infinite blessedness 
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and beauty. Descartes inferred 
from our knowledge and love of 
Infinite and Absolute Being, in 
which all glory, perfection, mercy, 
and power co-exist, that such a 
Being really does exist; and this fa- 
mous proof of the existence of God 
has never been shown to be false 
or unwarranted, though some phi- 
losophers have held that it is not 
strictly a demonstration. Our read- 
ers know how cogently and elo- 
quently Dr. Brownson expatiates 
upon that beautiful formula, Zxs 
creat existentias. Gop IS. Every 
affirmation and reality announces 
that glorious and all-sufficient Be- 
ing. Nothing less than himself can 
satisfy our immortal longings and 
aspirations. The very difficulties 
that enshroud our ideas of the Su- 
preme Being seem to be only “ dark 
with excess of light.” Nor has 
this truth, on which man’s feet have 
been stayed since the creation, ever 
been shaken. Dr. Newman, using 
Lamennais’ argument from univer- 
sal authority, but without falling 
into Lamennais’ mistake of its 
being the only argument, challen- 
ges the world to explain away the 
universal consent of mankind to 
the divine existence. Cicero only 
echoes Plato when he says that 
there never was a nation, no matter 
how barbarous, that had not some 
idea of the existence of God. Tal- 
leyrand used tosay : “ There is some- 
body that has more intellect than 
Napoleon and more wit than Vol- 
taire, and that somebody is—man- 
kind.” The great heart of the 
world leaps to its Creator, and the 
testimony of individual experience 
in all ages but repeats the saying 
of St. Augustine: “‘ Thou hast 
made us for thyself, O Lord! and 
our hearts are restless until they 
rest in thee.” 

If we compare this noble and sub- 
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lime creed, “I believe in God the 
Father Almighty,” with the hollow 
metaphysical and humanitarian be- 
liefs of our unhappy age, we at 
once recognize the profound truth 
and beauty of many of the utter- 
ances of the ancient Fathers upon 
the subject of religion. Their sim- 
ple and antique majesty of thought 
and phrase is like a statue of 
Michael Angelo’s alongside of a 
bizarre specimen of fashionable 
ceramics. St. Clement of Alexan- 
dria holds that there is only one 
religion, and the great argument of 
St. Augustine’s City of God is the 
essential unity of the divine cu/fus, 
coming from Adam, through the 
patriarchs, the prophets, fully re- 
vealed in Christ the Son of God, 
and destined to endure for ever. 
All theology germinates from the 
invocation of the three divine Per- 
sons. When we bless ourselves we 
worship God, with the worship of 
unending ages, from everlasting to 
everlasting. The church condemn- 
ed the proposition that all the vir- 
tues of the pagan philosophers were 
vices. Christ, the God-Man, is the 
object of religion, and, as thus pre- 
sented, he fulfils all the yearnings 
and hopes spoken of by the humani- 
tarians, who, in making the human 
race at once the subject and object 
of worship, fail to see that Ca- 
tholicity gratifies man beyond his 
wildest dreams of exalted manhood 
and infinite progress ; for humanity 
cannot be raised higher than it has 
been raised by the Eternal Son of 
God, who, clothed with our glori- 
fied humanity, which he will never 
lay aside, .“‘sitteth at the right 
hand of the Majesty on high.” 

It seems an unworthy concession 
to avery weak school of scepticism 
for Max Miiller, in the May number 
of the Contemporary Review, ta pro- 
pound the queries, What is re- 
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ligion? Have we any religion? 
and, after giving a long and flatter- 
ing notice of every fool that says in 
his heart there is no God, to inform 
us graciously that there is a term 
for God in every language with 
which he is acquainted. The logi- 
cal vice of nearly all non-Catholic 
scientific men here and in Europe 
at the present day is an ignorant 
and unwarranted obtrusion of their 
crude theories upon the subjects of 
religion. They have no perception 
of the exquisite sense and apposite- 
ness of the old saying, Ve sufor ul- 
tracrepidam. A satirical friend, af- 
ter listening to Proudhon’s theories 
about the creation, remarked to him: 
“What a pity God had not the 
benefit of your suggestions when he 
made the world!” and such was 
the hebetude of the infidel that he 
rejoined: “In that event creation 
would have been infinitely better.” 
Huxley, who is pronounced a 
scientific charlatan even in those 
studies upon the invertebrata to 
which he has devoted twenty-five 
years, has the blasphemous audaci- 
ty to call his Creator “a pedantic 
drill-sergeant "; and Tyndall refers 
to his God as an “ atom-manufac- 
turer.” Max Miiller has far greater 
reverence, but his latest utterances 
convict him hopelessly of pantheism, 
which is about the absurdest form 
of “religion” that any unfortunate 
man can adopt. 

It is a curious exemplification 
of the state of religious thought in 
England when such a man as Miil- 
ler is selected to deliver a course 
of lectures upon theology. His 
only qualification is his philologi- 
cal learning, of which Scaliger, the 
greatest of modern philologists, 
said its value in theology has been 
very much over-rated. Tosuch an 
extent does Miiller carry his lin- 
guistic fanaticism that he derives 
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all reason and all truth from lan- 
guage. He settles a controversy 
by appealing to the root of a word. 
The most cursory study of etymo- 
logy suffices to show that it is in 
the main a vague guess-work; and 
the words we employ to express 
the subtlest operations of the intel- 
lect are so many metaphors or ima- 
ges drawn from sensible objects. 
The word religion may be derived 
from three distinct roots, re/egere, to 
read back, to retrace; or re/igere, to 
collect ; or re/igare, to bind together; 
and an enthusiastic etymologist, 
warming with the subject, would 
run us back to Babel. Who would 
suppose that the word goose, for 
example, which, on the “ bow-wow ” 
theory of language, must have ori- 
ginated with an old farmer driving 
his poultry to market, is traceable 
directly to the Sanscrit, through the 
Teutonic, Gothic, Latin, and Greek, 
and enjoys a proud pedigree of 
Aryan etymology? Like all mo- 
dern specialjsts, Miiller drives his 
philological hobby through all theo- 
logical science. He has done a 
very great injury to religious 
thought by his constant prating 
about the essential oneness of all 
creeds, and his studied purpose to 
represent Christianity as only a 
modification of the great “world- 
creeds,” with a very decidedly ex- 
pressed preference for the Vedas 
over the Gospels and for Zoroaster 
over St. John the Evangelist. 

If Protestantism continues to dis- 
integrate as rapidly in the next de- 
cade as it has in the last two, our 
theological professors may skip all 
the tracts at present devoted to the 
refutation of the principles and 
consequences of the Reformation. 
The older controversial works are 
already antiquated, and the theolo- 
gical lore of thirty years ago is no 
longer available. Yet it is very 
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doubtful if any solid advantage can 
be gained by the study of modern 
philosophy. The Holy Ghost, ever 
ruling the mind of the church, 
brought about the definition of 
Papal Infallibility at the most op- 
portune period of the world’s his- 
tory. The only salvation for the 
human intellect is the dogmatic 
authority of the church, and the 
clearer this is shown and enforced 
the better for the world. The day 
of tedious Christian controversy is 
gone for ever. Amicable discus- 
sions upon controverted points of 
doctrine are no longer possible. 
The field has been narrowed down. 
The contest now is conducted upon 
the primal bases of the primitive 
truths—God or Satan, heaven or 
hell. “ Under which king, Bezo- 
nian? Speak or die!” When the 
admired and acknowledged “ leaders 
of modern thought” are come to 
such a pass as to ask if life is worth 
living ? is there a hell? is not man 
the beginning and end of himself? 
was not Christ sublimely self-de- 
ceived? does not matter contain 
the promise and potency of all life, 
and is not immortality a splendid 
dream? it is manifestly useless la- 
bor for a Catholic theologian to pore 
for years over the question of An- 
glican Orders or the Donation of 
Constantine. 

Our objection to the prolonged 
study of philosophy must be under- 
stood not of Catholic philosophy, 
which is the handmaid of revealed 
truth, but of those degrading sys- 
tems that the materialistic mind of 
the age is constantly spawning. 
The facilities of the printing-press, 
and the habit of writing philosophi- 
cal articles and systems’ in the com- 
mon languages, have familiarized 


the world with a vast amount of’ 


error. One advantage of the learn- 
ed tongues lay in their preventing 
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many people from obtaining the 
little learning which is proverbially 
a dangerous thing. In our day we 
not only have technical treatises 
on science, philosophy, and theo- 
logy, but popular hand-books which 
aim at the greatest simplicity and 
directness. Materialists give illus- 
trated lectures to unscientific peo- 
ple, and labor strenuously to ac- 
commodate their ideas even to 
the unformed mind of childhood. 
The newspapers teem with all sorts 
of crude theories, and no effort is 
spared to disseminate the most out- 
rageous fallacies. When Diderot 
and D’Alembert started the Zucy- 
clopédie there were protests and 
remonstrances from the church and 
from scientific bodies ; but few per- 
sons could afford to purchase the 
huge tomes, as compared with the 
multitades that now can buy for a 
few cents a dangerous publication at 
any news-stand. The New York 
Daily Graphic, not content with 
printing a likeness of Miiller, gave 
also long extracts from the article 
to which we have adverted; and 
nothing is commoner than a so-call- 
ed philosophical essay even in our 
lightest magazines. With the help 
of a learned and often unintelligible 
phraseology the impression is left 
that a mighty mind, after many 
mental throes, has given birth to a 
wonderful truth or profound re- 
flection destined to influence mo- 
dern thought and lead eventually 
to the widest-reaching social re- 
sults. The only remedy for such 
a delusion is to impress readers 
with a modest consciousness of 
their own ability to penetrate the 
sibyllic meaning, which, if they 
fail to do, is very likely without any 
meaning at all. By this manly and 
rational process it is surprising 
how quickly one sees through ab- 
surdities, and catches a giimpse of 
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the ass’ ears under the lion’s skin. 
Our present study of the Religion 
of Humanity will illustrate this 
idea (not in our own case, of 
course). Let us take up a few of 
the most famous dicta of humani- 
tarianism. Note the obscurity of 
the language, which in many cases 
is intentional. In Eckermann’s 
Conversations with Goethe, who may 
be regarded as the first arch-priest 
of positivism, the sage of Weimar 
expressly remarks that philosophi- 
cal writers contemporary with him 
had told him that when they were 
most perplexed and confused, that 
was the very time when they coura- 
geously wrote on! This is enough 
to make a man give up metaphy- 
sics for the rest of his days. 

“My theory,” says Feuerbach, 
“may be condensed into two words 
—nature and man. The cause of 
existence is not God—a vague, mys- 
terious, and indefinite term—but 
nature. The being in which na- 
ture becomes conscious of itself is 
man. It follows that there is no 
God—that is to say, no abstract be- 
ing, distinct from nature and man, 
which disposes of the destinies of 
the universe and mankind at its 
discretion ; but this negation is but 
the consequerce of the cognition 
of God’s identity with the essence of 
‘nature and man.” 

What does Feuerbach mean by 
nature? Something distinct from 
‘man, evidently, for he continually 
‘separates them. Ah! man is the 
ibeing in which nature becomes 
conscious—of what? Then na- 
ture, God, and man are said to be 
identical in essence. But if God 
is only an abstract term, how can 
an abstraction enter into a con- 
scious essence, and how does it fol- 


low that after all there is no God ?: 


“Oh! you mistake. This negation 
dof what?) is a consequence of a 
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cognition, ete. Now, all this stuff 
amounts to nothing but low, base 
materialism. ‘There is not a parti- 
cle of reasoning, fancy, or poetic 
beauty in the entire book from 
which this extract, which is clear 
by contrast with others, is taken. 
Yet George Eliot, who is trumpet- 
ed through the world as a glorious 
prophetess of humanity, deemed it 
worth her patient toil to translate 
this bathos into English. In the 
foregoing extract are used at ran- 
dom words of deep and pregnant 
import, the meaning of which has 
been fixed by the sharp and sub- 
tle but eminently truthful and 
honest minds of Catholic philoso- 
phy and theology. These words 
are vilely misused by reputed phi- 
losophers, until there is no clear- 
ness or exictitude of statement 
in half the philosophical trea- 
tises that one takes up to read. 
The church herself, in her dogma- 
tic infallibility, has defined for all 
time the meanings of certain ex- 
pressions which she has made 
touchstones of the faith—fesser@ 
fidei. The devil was the first to 
equivocate, and his children have 
always followed his example. ‘The 
term “ nature ” has an exact philo- 
sophical meaning which Feuerbach 
knew, and his school know. Es- 
sence, existence, cognition, and 
cause are words that have to be 
weighed with the nicest care when 
used in a philosophical disquisi- 
tion. If these writers are sincere 
they should speak their meaning 
plainly, and not darken counsel 
with vain words. The plain Eng- 
lish of the extract is this: “ There 
is no God in the sense of creator 
or judge ofan. Man is his own 
God. We cannot know that any- 
thing exists outside of our own 
consciousness.” Even this is ob- 
scure, because there is darkness 
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upon the face of these abysmal 
depths of unbelief, over which the 
Spirit of God never moved. 

The Religion of Humanity, in 
contradiction to the very con- 
sciousness and irresistible instincts 
and traditions of the human race, 
thus assumes that there is no God 
but man, out-Mohammeding Mo- 
hammed, who admitted that there 
is one God, and contented himself 
with the humbler title of prophet. 
It stands alone in its horrible de- 
formity. It is a leper from which 
all other creeds shrink. It has at- 
tempted to prove its identity with 
many of the old pagan beliefs, but, 
notwithstanding a cumbrous and 
learned exposition of mythology, 
no such identification could be 
proved. There are some gibing 
comments upon the gods in Lucian, 
and Juvenal at times hints slyly at 
the amours of Olympic Jove; but 
there is no student of mythology 
but knows the depth of the reli- 
gious sentiment in the vast masses 
of the Greek and Roman states. 
The worship of the earth, sea, and 
skies was idealized. It may be 
boldly asserted that ancient histo- 
ry does not present any traces of the 
gross materialism of modern times. 
Eschylus repeatedly declares that 
there was a power superior to 
Jove himself, and the researches of 
Niebuhr have established the vir- 
tual monotheism of Greece and 
Rome. Despite the multitude of 
gods, there was the Deus Optimus 
Maximus, clearly spoken of by Tul- 
ly, and not obscurely intimated in 
nearly every relic of ancient litera- 
ture and art. The attempt totrace 
the Religion of Humanity back to 
the beginnings of the human race 
proved a complete failure. Man 
never worshipped himself as the 
Supreme God. ‘There was a broad 
distinction made between the he- 
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roes or the emperors to whom di- 
vine honors were decreed and the 
gods themselves. These are but 
the commonplaces of the history 
of religion; but the attempt show- 
ed a consciousness of weakness on 
the part of this wretched school of 
unbelief. Euripides himself would 
have upbraided them : 

Ant6r ani6ra, xarva yaiva Sépxo- 
os Mat. ‘ : x 

Erepa 6 eg étepwv 

Kand xnandv xvpet.* 

Every effort that has been made 
to find a purely natural and human 
cause for religion has failed. The 
wide study of religion which mo- 
dern scepticism has unweariedly 
pursued always results in perplex- 
ing it the more. Volney went to 
Palestine to disprove the ancient 
prophecies, and his book shows 
their literal and startling fulfilment. 
Fichte used to open his lectures 
upon God with the blasphemous 
remark, “ Gentlemen, to-day let us 
construct the Supreme Being,” but 
all attempts at such construction 
have only brought out more clearly 
the immemorial belief of his crea- 
tures in his existence. The per- 
manency of the original traditions 
of the human family is so remarka- 
ble a phenomenon, in view of the 
perishableness of merely human re- 
cords, that the most sceptical minds 
have been struck with fear and 
amazement. It is like the living 
proof of the Psalmist’s words: “If I 
go up into heaven, thou art there. 
If I take the wings of the morn- 
ing, and flee to the outermost ends 
of the earth, thou art there!” 
Even the pantheism of Brahminism 
is something entirely distinct from 
the confusion and chaos of the Re- 
ligion of Humanity. 

Strauss, in his last book, Zhe Old 


* Hecuba. 
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and the New Faith, asks if the mo- 
dern world is as religious as the 
ancient world was, and he appears 
to derive satisfaction from his con- 
clusion that there is a vast falling 
off in religion. But as he does not 
deign to define what he means by 
religion, we are left in the dark. 
One loses patience with the per- 
verse stupidity of the British and 
American public, that have always 
their ears erect for what Strauss 
will say, and sceptics will compla- 
cently assure you that there are 
arguments in Strauss that have left 
Christianity in a deplorable plight ; 
whereas the fact is, Strauss’ Life 
of Christ is familiarly cited in the 
schools of Germany as an illustra- 
tion of the futility of an argument 
against well-authenticated human 
testimony. Whately wrote a book 
to prove that such a person as Na- 
poleon Bonaparte never existed, 
and Strauss wrote a book to prove 
that Christ never existed, both with 
equal success. 

The true animus of Comte, 
Strauss, Renan, and the other heads 
of this school is demoniac hatred 
of Christ. Why are they for ever 
attacking him, if, as they claim, all 
religions are preparative of the 
advent ofthis Religion of Humanity? 
Why can they go into hysterics of 
admiration over Socrates, Voltaire, 
and Shakspere, yet foam with fury 
at the name of Jesus? They will 
not even credit our Saviour with 
effecting the slightest moral good 
in the world, but refer to his bless- 
ed religion as a darkness and blight 
on the human intellect. Surely no 
true measure for the elevation of 
humanity would throw aside Chris- 
tianity. But it is clear that these 
men have no true love for man. 
It is only. their insufferable pride 
that will not bend the knee be- 
fore Christ, or bend it in mockery 
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like Renan and the author of Ecce 
Homo. ‘They cry out, “ Son of Da- 
vid, what have we to dowith you?” 
and their cry is that of lost souls. 
All the infidel literature about 
Christ that has appeared so abun- 
dantly in the past score of years 
bears traces of this humanitarian 
spirit. They fain would make out 
Christ to be a mere man, but they 
are in this quandary: that he had no 
“humanitarian” notions. He came 
to do the will of his Father. He 
said nothing about the Sublime Hu- 
manity, the greatness and glory of 
this world, the god-like intellect of 
man, the progress of vast ideas, the 
universal diffusion of knowledge, 
the infinite progressiveness of the 
species, the force of cosmic influ- 
ences, and the gorgeous future that 
will dawn for woman. Therefore, 
worse than paganism, the Religion 
of Humanity will not erect a statue 
to him. 

Comte, desirous cf giving hier- 


_archical form to positivism, invent- 


ed a worship and a calendar in 
which were commemorated three 
hundred and sixty-five “eminent 
servitors of humanity ” in place of 
the saints of the Catholic Church. 
He began with Moses and ended 
with himself. Among the saints 
were Bichat, Condillac, Gutenberg, 
and Frederick II. of Prussia. He 
also invented a public service, a 
hymnal, and a certain form of wor- 
shipping the Sublime Humanity, by 
which he probably meant himself. 
He himself adored the Sublime Hu- 
manity as embodied and idealized 
in a very commonplace lady. Gui- 
zot says of him that he made re- 
peated attempts to commit suicide, 
and in his review of positivism 
seems to think the insanity of its 
founder a sufficient refutation of 
his strange opinions. He admits, 
however, that long before Comte’s 
. 
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death his religion had made consid- 
erable progress in France and in 
England, where it was enthusiasti- 
cally embraced by two men who, 
one would suppose, would be the 
last to adopt a fantastic creed—J. 
S. Mill and Wm. Hartpole Lecky, 
the historian of rationalism. 
Toning down the sublimities of 
the irrepressible Comte, and not 
deigning to admit his hierarchy or 
his saints—which, to say the truth, 
smacked too much of Catholicity 
—the positivists of England and 
America contented themselves with 
a denial of all supernatural religion, 
and announced with a flourish of 
trumpets the infinite perfectibility 
of the human race, the glory of 
humanity, the cosmic emotion which 
is the deepest religious feeling of 
humanity, and the superiority of 
aggregate immortality to a private 
or personal existence after death. 
Man, very much in the abstract, 
was exalted to the throne of the 
Deity. All this blatant puffing of 
modern progress, development, and 
evolution is kept up by these man- 
worshippers. ‘Ihe spirit is the spirit 
of pride. But it must in justice be 
said of Mr. Frothingham that he is 
not so enthusiastic in the cause of 
humanity as he might be. His book 
on the subject is quite tame when 
contrasted, say, with Comte’s Wo- 
man and Priest. We does not gush 
enough, and he has not the irrev- 
erent boldness of his master, Theo- 
dore Parker. Mr. Frothingham is 
not by any means an emotional 
man, and this is fatal to his hu- 
manitarian progress. Nor is he a 


deeply-read man even in his own 
theology, though, to be sure, no sane 
man would blame him for that 
defect. 

The doctrine of the infinite pro- 
gressiveness of man is another of 
those ‘high-sounding phrases that 
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no logic will tolerate. There can 
be no internal progress in religion. 
All the scientific discoveries that 
may be made to the end of time 
will not have the slightest influ- 
ence upon one jot or one tittle of 
revealed truth. Nor will they 
have any essential or related power 
over the truths of natural theology, 
or what is generally known as such. 
The relations of man to God, the 
coming of Christ, the establishment 
and conservation of his church, are 
truths and facts that can never be 
changed. Heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but the word of God shall 
not pass. This is why the church 
is so calm when all Protestantism 
is in a ferment about science. 
‘The two spheres of truth, divine 
and human, supernatural and na- 
tural, can never collide. Man 
may progress in many things, but 
religion, the Everlasting Yea, as® 
Carlyle calls it, cannot from _ its 
very nature change, transform, ad- 
vance, increase, or diminish. ‘The 
humanitarians long for the day 
when there will be no sects and 
no religious differences. Then the 
best plan is for all the sects to enter 
the Catholic Church. They want 
a religion for man, and surely that 
religion is the best which God 
himself made for man. 

There is a great deal of specious- 
ness in this cry of progress, culture, 
and modern enlightenment, and 
even Catholics are deceived by the 
spirit of pride, for man from the 
beginning loved to consider him- 
self a god knowing good from evil. 
Humanitarianism gains adherents 
in Catholic countries who would 
roar with laughter at the idea of 
turning Protestants. France never 
forgets those delusive words, liber- 
ty, fraternity, and equality, and this 
religion of humanity has blazoned 
them over the world. The restless- 
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ness under church government, the 
rational submission which the faith 
exacts, the lessons of mortification, 
and the stern portrayal of man 
which Christianity presents are all 
influences that tend to the progress 
of humanitarianism. No man likes 
to hear the dread truth regarding 
his slavery to the devil, the neces- 
sity of grace, the duty of confess- 
ing, and his unutterable weakness. 
It is these that are the unpalatable 
truths which spoil the teaching of 
the Ideal Man, as they call our Sa- 
viour. Comte would not suffer 
him to be enrolled among his saints, 
perhaps for the reason that St. 
Frederick the Great of Prussia 
used to refer to our Lord as Z’/n- 
fame. If there is one truth most 
saliently brought out in the Gospel, 
it is that without Christ we can do 
nothing, and this would never suit 

ethe apostles of the infinite progres- 
siveness of the human race. 

This latter absurdity, most ridi- 
culous when applied to religion, is 


not a whit more reasonable as ap- 


There must be a 
limit. The human mind is not in- 
finite. No doubt we shall continue 
our improvements in machinery. 
There can be no vast progress 
made in literature orart. It seems 
from the history of the race that 
our powers are limited, and, though 
we boast of our great mechanical 
improvements, Washington Irving 
said that he would not be surprised 
if they yet unearthed a locomotive 
engine from the ruins of Persepo- 
lis. Infinite progress would seem 
to be only a figment of the brain 
of a poetic humanitarian. It is 
well known that Don Quixote, 
who certainly gave himself up to 
redressing the wrongs of humanity, 
was peculiarly eloquent upon the 
charms and perfections of Dulci- 
nea; though the honest old knight, 


plied to science. 
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crackbrained though he was, would 
have crossed himself devoutly at 
the idea of Dulcinea being a di- 
vinity in any other sense than that 
familiar to true lovers. 


The motives for moral action 
presented by the humanitarian the- 
ory are very noble but, alas! very 
impracticable. While we entirely 
dissent from the opinion of Bentham 
and Paley, that selfishness is the 
guiding principle of our actions—an 
opinion which is at once an insult 
and a falsehood—still the vast ma- 
jority of mankind cannot be influ- 
enced by the very airy and sublime 
notions of our philosophers. Even 
natural goodness appears to be 
prompted by heavenly intimations 
and aids. Gratia supponit naturam. 
Of course a good work, to merit 
salvation, must be attended with 
grace from its origin to its consum- 
mation. But our humanitarians 
will not even promise us happiness 
hereafter, and we know how slim 
are the chances for happiness in this 
world. This great humanity for 
which we must labor is only an ab- 
straction. No doubt a man may 
have a real and pure love for his 
fellow-man on merely speculative 
grounds or through natural kind- 
ness of heart; for have we not a 
Bergh for the brutes? All of us, 
however, feel how vague and impo- 
tent such a feeling must be or is 
likely to become. Christ unites 
love of our neighbor with love of 
God, its reason and cause, and 
there is a world of sweet philosophy 
in this precept on which depend the 
law andthe prophets. Itisthe only 
motive that has been found fruitful 
in any age. Charity is a Christian 
growth. There was not one hos- 
pital in pagan Athens or Rome, 
though there were numerous cote- 
ries of eminent philosophers. 
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From whatever side we view this 
strange “religion,” its hollowness 
and absurdity become apparent. 
Its genesis in a morbid mind cloud- 
ed at times with insanity, and its 
elaboration in other morally unbal- 
anced intellects, awaken at the out- 
set doubts of its coherency. The 
vagueness of its formulas wearies 
and confounds the critic. It has 
no philosophical structure, and, we 
are afraid, no theological results. 
Its literature is marked with weak 
sentiment and an effusive love and 
praise of mere naturalism—we were 
going to say mere animalism— 
which cannot hold any mind that 
has a perception of the true dignity 
and exaltation of human nature as 
created by God and redeemed by 
his only Son. So far as we are 
aware, it has exerted no appreciable 
influence upon the morality of the 
world, and its failure to commend 
itself generally to the humanity it 
so loudly praises would indicate 
that men perceive its intrinsic weak- 
ness and ineptitudes. 

We know that many Protestants 
condemn and detest this creed as 
heartily'as does the church, which 
in simple and noble language con- 
demned it in the very first session of 
the Vatican Council. But we can- 
not help thinking that Protestant- 
ism has had much to do in bringing 
the monster to birth, It is the logi- 
cal evolution of Protestant righi .of 
private judgment, of personal inde- 
pendence ofthe doctrinal authority 
of the church, and of unwise toler- 
ance of all sorts of mischievous reli- 
gious vagaries. Stripped of all dis- 
guises and forced to speak in true 
tones, this deified man of the Reli- 
gion of Humanity is the Antichrist, 
setting himself up as God and 
claiming to be God. Itis the apothe- 
osis of man, who renews the folly of 
building a tower of pride in which 
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he may secure himself against the 
wrath of the Eternal. But before 
the face of His wrath who can 
abide? It will not do to speak of 
the Omniscient as the Unknowable 
or the Unknowing. 

The worst feature of this p/acé- 
tum is that it is militant and ag- 
gressive. Comte, as we have said, 
established a regular system of wor- 
ship, and what passes under the 
more respectable name of Unitari- 
anism is really formulated positiv- 
ism. We should care iittle for it, 
did it openly profess its origin and 
purpose, but it works under a false 
name and has no scruples about 
deceiving the confiding and un-* 
wary. The Boston /ndex would be 
highly indignant if asked to defend 
Comte’s calendar of saints and to 
explain the cu/fe of the Sublime 
Humanity; and George Eliot pla- 
ces in the mouth of Daniel Deronda 
the most exquisite praise and ap- 
preciation of the Hebrew creed. 
Comte says that the day advances 
when we shall worship no being in- 
ferior to man; and as no man is 
very much disposed to think an- 
other greater than himself, especi- 
ally under the religious teachings 
which we have analyzed, each of 
us will act practically upon Satan’s 
declaration to Eve, “ You shall be 
as God.” 

There is no doubt that as the 
doctrinal authority of Protestant- 
ism fades away year by year, this 
pronounced individualism will more 
boldly assert itself. The gospel of 
vulgar and intense selfishness will 
triumph, and the worst phases of 
paganism will return. St. Paul 
complains of the heathens that they 
were without affection, and this was 
because of their creed. ‘The spirit 


of modern infidelity hates and de- 
spises the poor, the ignorant, and, 
like the Spartans of old, would soon 
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dispose of the sick, the lame, and 
the blind. Herbert Spencer luckily 
is no philosopher, though he labors 
hard to synthetize humanitarianism. 
Should this monstrous parody on 
religion ever take clear and scien- 
tific form, all traces of faith and 
charity in Protestantism will disap- 
pear. Fetichism itself would be 
better than this horrible worship 
and deification of selfishness. Ifa 
man believes in anything outside 
of himself as something diviner 
and better than he, there is hope 
for him; but woe to him and to his 
neighbor when he enthrones him- 
self upon an altar and worships his 
humanity. It is to be hoped that 
much of the excessive laudation of 
ourselves in these days springs 
from no deeper source than an 
overweening opinion of our abili- 
ties. It may be only vanity. It 
may not be spiritual and intellec- 
tual pride. This question we leave 


Sonnet. 


to the reflection of our readers, with 
a concluding remark that all ex- 
altation of the merely natural 
powers of the human intellect is 
attended with extreme danger to 
moral sanity. The man who has 
cast off the yoke of the church, the 
traditions of his race, and the hon- 
est suggestions of his conscience 
has already joined the ranks of the 
arch-deceiver who first flattered us 
with hopes of divinity, and now 
tempts us with unbounded visions 
of the enlightenment of the world, 
social progress, the political ame- 
lioration of the human race, the 
downfall of all tyranny in church 
and state, and the splendid advent 
of the coming man; but he only 
lures us to that awful destruction 
which hurled him from heaven be- 
cause of the usurping thought, 
“T will become like unto the Most 
High.” 





SONNET. 


UNCONSCIOUS FACULTIES. 


Say, do the mighty winds in silence sweep 

The crystal breadth of ocean’s quivering plane ? 

The unmeasured forests, quickening in their sleep, 
Breathe they no sound, or breathe that sound in vain? 
Say, can our compass small of ear and brain 

With Nature’s boundless concords measure keep ? 


Not so! 


Her \yre, we know, hath tones too deep, 


Too high, for man to hear, or to sustain. 

Nor doubt that likewise in this soul of ours 
Functions and faculties there work alway 

Below the level of our conscious powers; 

And chords whose music—were there aught to wake 
Its echoes mid that inner world—would shake 

To dust our tenement of mortal clay. 
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PEARL 


BY KATHLEEN O’MEARA, AUTHOR OF “*1za’s sTORY,” “‘ 


A SALON IN THE LAST DAYS OF THE EMPIRE,” “ ARE 


YOU MY WIFE? ’ ETC, 


CHAPTER I, 


THE REDACRES. 


THE Redacres were at home on 
Saturday evening—at home in the 
pleasant, simple way that used to be 
the fashion in Paris some twenty, 
or even ten, years ago. They 
lived in an entresol in the Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré and their friends 
flocked to them in troops regularly 
every Saturday, crowding the spa- 
cious, old-fashioned salon, where 
there was always a cordial welcome 
to be had, cheerful conversation, ex- 
cellent tea, and a blazing hearth 
when the weather was cold. It was 
bitterly cold on this January evening 
when I beg to introduce you to the 
Redacre family. The head of the 
house, Colonel Redacre, was a re- 
tired cavalry officer, who had lost 
his left leg at Balaklava; Mrs. Red- 
acre had been a beautiful, and was 
still a lovely, woman; there were 
two sons who were at Eton, and 
two daughters, both at home, Pearl 
and Polly. 

The colonel had spent ten years 
in India, and his wife had become 
so acclimatized to those burning 
skies that she could not bear the 
climate of England on leaving them. 
She was, indeed, a chronic invalid, 
and this was why they lived abroad. 
At least, Colonel Redacre always 
gave his wife’s health as a reason 
for not living in England, and took 
no small share of credit to himself 
for making this sacrifice of person- 
al choice to his duty as a husband. 
When old friends, who knew how 
strong were his English predilec- 
tions, pitied him for having to re- 
side in France, he would heave a 


sigh, and, looking towards his wife 
reclining on her cushions, say : 
“Yes, yes; but she’s worth it, 
bless her!” And nothing was pret- 
tier than the smile with which Mrs. 
Redacre would thank him for this 
remark when it was made in her 
hearing, as it generally was. 

It was past nine, and there were 
a good many people in the salon. 
Some of the ladies were in full even- 
ing dress, having turned in for an 
hour before going to some larger 
assembly ; but the greater number 
were in plain morning dresses. 
There was a whist-table in a far 
corner of the large, square room, 
and the players were deep in their 
game, the partners being Mrs. 
Monteagle and the Comte de Ker- 
bec, the Comtesse de Kerbec and 
Mr. Kingspring. 

Polly Redacre was singing, ac- 
companied by her sister Pearl. 
Polly was a beauty. The most fasti- 
dious critic could not have found a 
fault in her face; the lines and the 
coloring were alike perfect. And 
yet, when you had paid this inevi- 
table tribute of admiration to the 
chiselled features and brilliant com- 
plexion, to the harmonious grace of 
her movements, your eyes turned to 
Pearl's face and lingered there, rivet- 
ed by some more potent spell than 
mere beauty. You never dreamed 
of analyzing Pearl’s face; you en- 
joyed it, and you said involuntarily, 
“What a sweet girl! I should like 
to talk toher. Whataspirit there is 
in her eyes! what fun in those 
dimples!” And your own face 
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broke into sympathetic smiles. 
‘There was a close family likeness 
between the sisters; both were ra- 
~ther above the medium height, and 
both were very fair. Polly’s eyes 
were deep blue, almond-shaped, and 
black-fringed. Pearl’s were brown, 
bright and limpid as a Scotch peb- 
ble; as to their shape, you never 
gave that a thought; you only saw 
that, whether the light in them was 
soft, mischievous, or merry, they 
were good to look at. 

The song was over. 

“Mme. la Baronne Léopold, 
Mlle. Blanche, et M. le Capi- 
taine Léopold !” called out the ser- 
vant. Pearl and Polly flew to 
greet Blanche, who was Polly’s bo- 
som-friend, and the three girls be- 
took theinselves to a private corner 
of their own, and were soon deep in 
confidential talk. Mme. Léopold got 
out her tapestry, and began stitch- 
ing away by the shaded lamp near 
Mrs. Redacre’s sofa; and Léon, af- 
ter doubling himself in two before 
the ladies of the house three sep- 
arate times, fell in with a group 
of gentlemen on the hearth-rug. 
Presently Mme. Léopold looked up 
from her floss silks and called 
out to the young girls : 

“ Have we interrupted the music, 
mesdemoiselles? I implore of you 
to go on with it! My son will be 
in despair if you don’t; he perfect- 
ly adores music. I hope you will 
induce him to sing a duet with you 
—that one from Fra Diavolo that 
goes so well with your voice, Pearl. 
Do make him sing it, dear child, 
I pray you!” 

Thus adjured, Pearl drifted away 
to capture the reluctant and, so far, 
unconscious songster, who again 
doubled himself in two, and vowed 
that he was a miserable singer, but 
at the orders of ces demoiselles. 

“ Are we not to see Léopold this 
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evening?” inquired Col. Redacre 
in his loud military tones. 

“Can I say? He is so busy. He 
keeps me hard at work, too; I write 
twenty letters a day for him, and 
still he can’t get through all his 
correspondence. One must have 
real patriotism to serve one’s 
country in France, my dear colo- 
nel.” 

“Humph! It is easy enough to 
serve it when one can stay at home 
and keep one’s legs,” grunted the 
colonel, “I should not mind writ- 
ing five hundred letters a day if I 
could get my leg back.” 

“Ah! but you are a_ hero,” 
smiled Mme. Léopold. 

Presently, throwing aside her 
tapestry, she sallied over to the 
card-table, and, laying her hand on 
Mrs. Monteagle’s shoulder, “ Will 
your game soon be done, chére 
madame?” she said. “I want to 
have a little chat with you, and it 
is so difficult for me to get to you 
inthe day! M. Léopold, since he is 
in the Chamber, works me to death. 
Not that I complain of it. I am 
proud to be of use to him; but it 
is a life of sacrifice.” And the pa- 
triot’s wife sighed. 

“My dear baronne, if there be a 
thing I resent it is having my game 
of whist interfered with,” burst out 
Mme. de Kerbec before Mrs. Mont- 
eagle could answer. “ How is Mrs. 
Monteagle to give her full atten- 
tion to the game, if you stand there 
watching the minutes till it is 
over?” And the irate whist-player 
turned down her hand and looked 
indignantly at the intruder. 

Mme. Léopold fled with a pretty 
pretence of terror; and Mrs. Mont- 
eagle, whose attention had been 
disturbed by the interruption, after 
nervously surveying a wretched set 
of cards, threw a low trump—on 
her partner’s ace. 
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M. de Kerbec uttered a meek 
“ Oh !” of expostulation. 

“TI feel for you, Jack—I do in- 
deed,” said Mme. de Kerbec. “The 
idea of having a partner that trumps 
one’s ace the second round !” 

“Dear me! I thought it was the 
third round,” said Mrs. Montea- 
gle; “that was why I risked my 
little trump.” 

“Then you deserved to lose 
your little trump!” said Mme. de 
Kerbec. “ You should have trump- 
ed high if you trumped at all; third 
in hand a/ways plays high !” 

“ Ma chére amie,” put in meekly 
M. de Kerbec, “one plays as one 
can; my partner may not have 
any high trumps.” 

“ Good heavens! count,” scream- 
ed his wife, “the idea of your ex- 
posing your partner’s hand in this 
way !” 

“*Ma chére amie, I am not ex- 
posing it; I merely suggest that—’” 

“Hold your tongue, count! 
What business have you to sug- 
gest? What sort of whist is this? 
I thought whist meant Aush ; and 
you have done nothing but chatter 
ever since we sat down.” 

When Mme. de Kerbec address- 
ed her husband as “count,” those 
who knew M. de Kerbec felt for 
him; when she called him “ Jack” 
they congratulated him. His real 
name was Jacques ; but though she 
had been niarried to him for thirty 
years, and lived nearly all that 
time in France, his wife had never 
modified her hard English ring of 
the soft’French name, hammering 
it out with three 4’s at the end. 

“It sounds so uncommonly like 
whack,” Col. Redacre used to say, 
“that I feel for poor Kerbec, as if 
I saw the stick coming down on 
him.” 

He jocosely called Mme. de Ker- 
bec “Captain Jack” one day, and 
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the name stuck to her, as appro- 
priate nicknames sometimes will. 
And yet Captain Jack was very kind 
to her husband, letting no one bully 
him but herself. 

Her partner this evening, Mr. 
Kingspring, was an excellent player, 
but he had his temper so well in 
hand that no one suffered from this 
superiority. If his partner had 
trumped his ace on the first round, 
he would have received the stab 
with a lovely smile; but when he 
succeeded in trumping his adver- 
sary’s ace, or some such indelicate 
feat, he had a way of quietly chuck- 
ling that was very offensive to Capt. 
Jack. To-night, however, they be- 
ing partners, she beamed on him. 

“Ha!ha! This time we looked 
out,” said M. de Kerbec. “When 
monsieur leads trumps we know 
that means mischief.” 

“What do you mean by making 
such remarks?” demanded Mme. 
de Kerbec. “Will you hold your 
tongue and attend to the game? 
Go on, partner; very well played. 
Oh! it is my turn.” 

The game went on in silence for 
a couple of rounds. 

“Humph!” muttered Mme. de 
Kerbec, putting the ten of clubs 
on Mrs. Monteagle’s deuce; M. 
de Kerbec threw the knave, and 
Mr. Kingspring took it with his 
queen. Mrs. Monteagle looked 
aghast. 

“Why, count,” she said, “I 
made sure you had either ace or 
king. I led from nothing.” 

“ Really, Mrs. Monteagle, you 
are past praying for!” exclaimed 
Mme. de Kerbec indignantly. 

“T was certain my partner had 
the ace,” pleaded the culprit. 

“ How could he have it when I 
took the very first trick with it?” 

“So you did, ma chére amie,” 
said the count, “and I quite for- 
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got it, or I should have played my 
king; but I thought monsieur had 
the ace, and would have come down 
on me with it.” 

“You thought, forsooth! What 
business had you to think at all? 
You know the rule—third in hand; 
you should have stuck to the rule 
and taken the consequences.” 

“Ma chére amie, you sometimes 
remind me that it is part of genius 
to know when to break rules.” 

“Don’t throw my words in my 
face, count. And don’t argue 
with me about whist. I have been 
playing whist with you these thirty 
years, and everybody knows I am a 
better player than you!” 

“Shall 1 bring you sometea now?” 
said Pearl, advancing to the whist- 
table and cutting short the little 
discussion between the count and 
Capt. Jack. 

“T shall be most thankful for a 
cup, my dear,” said that lady in an 
aggrieved tone; “but not strong. 
I can’t have my night’s rest spoil- 
ed for anybody. Jack, you know 
how I like my tea; just go and get 
me a cup, if it’s not too much 
trouble.” 

The obedient Jack flew to obey. 

The large room was now very 
full; there were a few groups of 
splendid ladies in diamonds and 
shining silks and a great many 
gentlemen in uniform that gave 
quite a brilliant air to the uncere- 
monious gathering. Polly Redacre 
was a picture to look at as she 
moved about in her white muslin, 
her bright gold hair shining more 
effectively than any coronet of jew- 
els, and her cheeks flushed with 
pleasurable excitement to the 
brightest rose tint. She knew she 
was by far the loveliest object in 
the room, and she took great plea- 
sure in the thought. And who 
shall blame her? Pearl certainly 
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did not. Indeed, Pearl had a great 
deal to answer for in the way she 
ministered to her sister’s vanity ; for 
she was ten times as vain of Polly’s 
beauty as Polly herself was. Col. 
Redacre was talking very loudly, 
while his right hand expostulated 
with Balaklava, his wooden leg, 
so called in memory of the field 
where he lost the original. Every 
change in the weather affected Ba- 
laklava painfully; for the colonel 
declared that his wooden limb had 
more sensibility in it than all the 
rest of his body combined. To- 
night the sudden frost that had 
set in was shooting fifty razors a 
minute in and out of it. He was 
confiding this detail to M. de Ker- 
bec’s sympathizing ear in his very 
loudest tones when a voice called 
out : 

“ Jack, is this tea sweetened ?” 

“Certainly, ma chére amie; that 
is—I really don’t know, now I 
remember. Mlle. Pearl prepared 
it, and I have no doubt it is well 
sweetened.” 

“You have no doubt! 
say not. You care very little 
about what interests me, count. 
Pray don’t trouble yourself about 
it now.” And Jack retreated, meek 
and snubbed. 

“The selfishness of men!” said 
Mme. de Kerbec, as she helped her- 
self from the bowl Pearl held out 
—‘‘the selfishness of men! He 
knows if there is a thing I defest it 
is tasting my tea without the su- 
gar.” 

While the tea-serving was going 
on Léon Léopold stood with his 
back to the wall and watched the 
pretty tea-table with its glistening 
silver and porcelain, and graceful 
cup-bearers hurrying to and fro; 
he never dreamed of lending more 
than a moral assistance to the lat- 
ter, as an Englishman in his place 
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would have done. Blanche was 
intimate as a sister with Pearl and 
Polly Redacre; but Léon seldom 
showed himself on a Saturday eve- 
ning. He was on the most distant 
terms of acquaintanceship with the 
ladies of the family, with whom he 
was always as silent as a sphinx. 
No wonder Polly voted him a muff. 
But Pearl declared her belief that 
Léon had plenty of fun in him, if 
one only could get at it. He was 


. very good-looking, rather striking, 


indeed, in appearance; not tall 
but finely proportioned, with a blue 
shaven chin and ashort black mous- 
tache, and solemn, coal-black eyes 
that had a way of looking at you, 
Pearl said, as if to see whether you 
or he should look longest without 
laughing. Colonel Redacre thought 
highly of him, and said he had the 
making of a first-rate soldier in 
him; but Pearl declared this was 
because Léon listened so attentive- 
ly to the description of the Bala- 
klava charge every time her father 
related it, which was pretty nearly 
every time he met Léon. 

“ And that song we were to have 
had from your son?” said Mrs. 
Monteagle, taking her tea-cup to a 
seat near Mme. Léopold. “I have 
a poor opinion of a young man who 
can sing and won’t sing; either he 
is shy, which means that he is a 
goose, or he wants to make a fuss 
over it, which means that he is a 
coxcomb.” 

“My dear boy, you must exe- 
cute yourself after that!’’ exclaimed 
his mother, laughing. 

“T but await the orders of ces 
demoiselles,” protested Léon, start- 
ing from his position against the 
wall and doubling himself in two 
before Pearl. He went straight to 
the piano, and soon the room was 
echoing to the lament of the dis- 
consolate lover to his Eléonore. 
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Léon had a fine voice, fairly culti- 
vated, and, if he had not sung ex- 
actly as if he had been a wooden 
man, it would have been very plea- 
sant to listen to him; but Pearl 
said it was just like accompanying 
an automaton. 

“ How well they suit !” observed 
Mme. Léopold in a sotto voce, as. 
she glanced towards the piano, 
where Léon’s black head showed 
above Pearl's fair face and danc- 
ing brown eyes. Mrs. Monteagle 
knew at once why she had been 
convened to a little chat by Léon’s 
mother. 

“Yes; they make a good effect 
as contrasts.” 

“ And both are so musical! My 
son has a passion for music.” 

“If he has all his passions under 
as good control as he seems to have- 
this one, he is a model young man— 
indeed, a model man for any age,” 
said Mrs. Monteagle with a little 
grunt that was peculiar to her. To 
judge of Mrs. Monteagle’s charac- 
ter from seeing her at whist would 
have been a grievous mistake; you 
would have supposed she had not 
the spirit of a mouse, whereas she 
had, on the contrary, a very high 
spirit, and held her own everywhere- 
and against all comers except at 
cards, and above all when Mme. de 
Kerbec was playing. She laughed 
at Mme. de Kerbec everywhere ex- 
cept at the whist-table, and there 
she was completely cowed by her. 

“T suppose I am not a witness 
to be trusted,” remarked Mme. 
Léopold; “but I can testify that he- 
és a model man. He is certainly a 
model son, and a good son is gene- 
rally good in every other relation.” 

“That depends. He loves you,. 
so it costs him nothing to be good’ 
to you. We are all of us good to 
those we love.” 

“ And why should he not love his. 
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wife? Is there any reason why he 
should not love her ?” 

“ Not that I know of; but I did 
not know he had a wife.” 

“Ah! but I have got one for him. 
Chére madame, that is why I want- 
ed to have a little chat with you. I 
have found a perfect wife for my 
son, and I want you to arrange it. 
Do you not guess ?” 

Yes, Mrs. Monteagle did; and 
involuntarily her eyes wandered to 
the piano, where Pearl was striving 
earnestly, but in vain, to draw out 
by her passionate accompaniment 
some responsive spark from the 
dark face that was solemnly ap- 
pealing to his Eléonore, her own 
face meanwhile flushed with the 
effort and the music; perhaps also 
by her endeavors to keep those 
dimples under control, for they 
seemed actually bursting with sup- 
pressed laughter. 

“How lovely she is!” said Mrs. 
Monteagle, instead of answering 
the eager mother. 


“She is a most sweet girl, and- 


would, I feel sure, make a perfect 
wife for my Léon.” 

“And you are equally sure that 
he would make her a _ perfect hus- 
band?” 

“Chére madame! can you look 
at him and doubt it?” 

“Is he so very much in love 
with her?” 

Mme. Léopold gave an imper- 
ceptible start, and put her hand- 
kerchief to her mouth with a little 
cough; but the pantomime was lost 
on her companion, who was watch- 
ing Pearl and obserying mentally, 
“She is not in love with him, at 
any rate.” The brown eyes were 
sending forth sparks of merriment, 
and looked as if they were on the 
point of exploding outright with 
fun. 

“My son is the very soul of 
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honor,” Mnie. Léopold went on to 
explain. “ Before doing anything 
that could in the - faintest degree 
compromise Mlle. Pearl, it was 
necessary for me to arrange all the 
essentials ; and, as an old and val- 
ued friend of the family, I thought 
you would be, of all others, the 
person to help me in this. Let us, 
therefore, come to the point at once 
in all simplicity. What is her 
dot ?” 

“ Her dot/ Good gracious! how 
should I know ?” 

“ Not, perhaps, the exac¢ sum, but 
you surely must know 4d-feu-pres, 
intimate as you are.” 

“I have not the remotest idea 
on the subject. I never heard that 
she had a dof at all. Now you 
mention it, I should think it highly 
probable she had not. But if your 
son be really attached to her, 
that—” 

“ Bonté divine! No dot! A 
man of Col. Redacre’s position not 


give his daughter a dot/ You are 
surely not serious?” 
“Indeed I am. He has two 


sons to provide for, and in Eng- 
land the sons come first; the 
daughters are provided for by their 
husbands. Your son being an 
only son and so well off, it does 
not—” 

“But his sons will have a car- 
ritre ; and besides there is an es- 
tate that is to come to the eldest, 
I understand. Then there is the 
mother’s fortune to be divided 
amongst the younger children. 
Surely the girls’ dot will come out 
of that ?” 

“You seem to be much better 
informed about the family affairs 
than I am,” said Mrs. Monteagle. 
“TI know nothing about Mrs. Red- 
acre’s fortune; but, now you men- 
tion it, I dare say it will be divid- 
ed amongst the younger ones. In 
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any case I should think your son 
ran no risk in trusting all that in 
Col. Redacre’s hands.” 

“There can be no question of 
risk. I know my duty to my son 
better than to let him run any risk 
on such a point as that. It must 
be all clearly and distinctly under- 
stood before he is committed in 
any way.” 

“It seems to me he is committed 
very extensively, if he has fallen in 
love,” said Mrs. Monteagle. “ You 
should not have thrown him in 
Pearl’s way, if you were not pre- 
pared for his running risks.” 

“ Qu'elle est donc romanesque!” 
exclaimed Mme. Léopold, putting 
her handkerchief to her mouth, as 
if she were exploding with laugh- 
ter; but Mrs. Monteagle could 
see that she was not laughing at 
all. 

“What is it that you wish me to 
do in the affair?” she inquired. “ Do 
you want me to sound Pearl and 
find out whether she returns your 
son’s affection ?” 

“Grand Dieu! that would be 
madness. I would not breathe a 
word that could disturb the dear 
child’s peace of mind until we find 
out what the exact figure of her 
dot is. Surely you can help me to 
do this.” 

“What odd people you French 
are! Ha! ha! ha!” And Mrs. 
Monteagle fell back in her chair 
and had her laugh out, in spite of 
Mme. Léopold’s agonizing pressure 
of the hand and imploring eyes at 
her to be quiet. 

“Col. Redacre would think I 
had taken leave of my senses if I 
were to go and catechise him about 
his money affairs,” said the incor- 
rigible confidante when she had 
sufficiently recovered herself. 

“ But through the family lawyer 
you might do it. Chére amie,” 
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pleaded the mother, “could you 
not ask him?” 

“He would tell me to mind my 
own business. Besides, I don’t 
know the man’s name, or where he 
lives, or anything about him.” 

“ But you could easily find out. 
How do families do in England in 
such cases? How do the parents 
find out about the young people’s 
fortune before they ask for them 
in marriage?” 

“They don’t find out, and they 
don’t ask; the young people man- 
age their own affairs first, and leave 
the parents to fight over settle- 
ments afterwards.” 

“And if it turns out there is 
nothing to settle on either side? 
Suppose the young folk have be- 
come engaged without any money 
between them ?” 

“That is their affair; they must 
get out of it as well as they can.” 

“And the young lady’s name is 
compromised, and if she loves the 
man she breaks her heart and dies ! 
Very sensible and very pretty in- 
deed !” 

“Tut! tut! They don’t die off 
so easily as all that, pretty dears! 
Every girl I know has had her little 
romance before she marries; and 
all the better for it. It takes the 
nonsense out of a girl to be crossed 
in love.” 

“ How shocking!” cried Mme. 
Léopold, lifting up her hands. 
“With us a young girl goes to the 
altar with the virgin bloom of her 
heart untouched.” 

“Pish! Don’t talk such stuff to 
me, my dear lady,” said Mrs. 
Monteagle with a contemptuous 
grunt. “ Virgin bloom, forsooth! 
You marry your daughters before 
they are out of the nursery, while 
they are ignorant babies that have 
had no time to develop either mind 
or heart or character. And what 
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comes of it half the time? When 
one sees the way you French peo- 
ple arrange your marriages, the 
wonder is that you are not ten 
times worse than you are—ten 
times worse!” 

There was plenty of noise in the 
room, and, what between Polly’s 
performance on the piano and the 
general buzz of voices all round, 
there was little danger of the pri- 
vate conference being overheard ; 
still, Mme. Léopold cast nervous 
glances on either side while Mrs. 
Monteagle thus denounced the evil 
courses of the French people. 

“Then you decline to be my 
intermediary in this matter?” said 
the disappointed mother, lowering 
her voice to the most confidential 
tone. 

“T decline to commit an imperti- 
nence that would lead to my being 
shown to the door—and very pro- 
perly; but I shall be most happy to 
convey the offer of your son’s hand 
to my young friend Pearl, if you 


and he honor me with the mis-— 


sion.” 

“Thank you, dear madame; you 
are very kind. I must consult 
first—” 

“M. le Baron Léopold!” call- 
ed out the servant. Mme. Léo- 
pold started, and with a discreet 
pressure of the hand moved away 
and joined the group gathered 
round Mrs. Redacre’s sofa. 

“Who expected to see you ap- 
pear this evening, legislator? I 
thought you were at headquarters 
governing the country,” said Col. 
Redacre, propelling reluctant Bala- 
klava to meet the deputy. 

“T have just come from the Inté- 
rieur, where we have been holding 
a little private council,” said M. 
Léopold, a fine, solid sort of man, 
whom you might fire jokes at for 
an hour with impunity, so well 
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encased was he in good-natured 
self-approval. 

Everybody was glad when he ap- 
peared, for the deputy was delight- 
ed to see everybody, was always in 
good temper, and always had some 
bit of pleasant news—news, that is, 
that he considered pleasant. In 
person he was the very opposite of 
his son Léon; very stout, and tall 
in proportion, florid in complexion, 
a shining bald head, and bland, 
fussy manners. This evening he 
looked big with some mighty intel- 
ligence. 

“What news? Are we to have 
war or not?” asked Mr. King- 
spring, who with several others 
crowded round the deputy. 

“T myself think we are,” he re- 
plied; “but I have been talking 
with Canrobert, and he thinks it 
will blow off.” 

“ Quel malheur !” said a voice 
from behind him. It was Léon’s. 

“ Ah! you soldiers call it a mis- 
fortune when you miss the chance 
of having your heads blown off.” 

“Or our legs, which is much 
worse,” growled Col. Redacre; 
“when a man is shot at all he 
ought to be shot outright.” 

“My dear Hugh!” protested 
Mrs. Redacre from her sofa. 

“ And so Canrobert thinks it will 
blow over?” said Léon, who was 
another man now that he felt him- 
self safe amongst his fellow-men. 
“That is hard on us, after calling 
us back from Marseilles just as we 
were going to embark. We made 
certain there was war in the wind 
when the order came to return. 
The colonel will be horribly disap- 
pointed; he was sure to get his 
command if war had been declar- 
ed.” 

“Well, my opinion is that it will 
be declared,” said the baron; “so 
cheer up and hope for the best.” 
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“If you go to war I don’t see 
how we are to keep out of it,” said 
Col. Redacre. ‘ 

“That would be most unfortu- 
nate,” said M. de Kerbec. “I 
should have to leave France.” 

“Why so? You are not a na- 
turalized Englishman, are you?” 
said M. Léopold. 

“ Not exactly ; but our property 
isin England ; and besides, my wife 
hates living there. But of course 
I could not consider that; a man 
must overrule his wife and take 
her interests in hand, even against 
her will, when his judgment dic- 
tates. I invariably do so.” 

“You poor creature!” thought 
Col. Redacre. “But I don't con- 
template our going to war with 
France,” he added aloud; “we 
should take sides with her against 
Austria—that is to say, if Prussia 
joined her—” 

“Which she won't,” said M. 
Léopold emphatically. “I have 
just been saying so to one of the 
ministers—I won’t name him, be- 
cause what he said to me was con- 
fidential—” 

“And what did he say?” in- 
quired M. de Kerbec. 

“ He said—I don’t mind repeat- 
ing it, as I have not mentioned 
names—he said that it was impos- 
sible at this stage of affairs to say 
what England or Prussia would or 
would not do.” 

“IT could have said as much my- 
self,” said Col. Redacre; “ one need 
not be a minister of state to say 
that.” : 
~ “ He said a great deal more than 
that, though,” said the deputy. 
“ He told me several facts connect- 
ed with the state of the army and 
the condition of the troops that 
threw a great light on future proba- 
bilities. He seems to think our ar- 
senal, and artillery, and all that are 
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in a much more flourishing condi- 
tion than either Austria’s or Prus- 
sia’s, an@ he has not the smallest 
doubt as to the issue if we go to war. 
His facts and figures were, indeed, 
perfectly conclusive to my mind.” 

“Tt was the Minister of War, 
then,” said Col. Redacre. “ Come, 
now, baron, don’t be playing the 
diplomat with us already. You 
are not at the Foreign Office yet.” 

“ My dear friend, I beg of you 
don’t let this go beyond ourselves !’ 
said M. Léopold, his bland features 
assuming an expression of fussy 
concern. “You know I speak out 
here as amongst friends whose dis- 
cretion I can trust.” 

“Who the deuce, now, should we 
go and denounce you to?” said his 
host. “What else did da guerre 
say?” 

“ You must not ask me; I really 
must not say any more,” said M, 
Léopold. “The emperor is very 
anxious, it appears; he has not 
slept for three nights.” 

“No more have I,” said the col- 
onel; “but that was Balaklava’s 
fault,” and he tapped angrily on 
the offendinglimb. “If these arm- 
chair soldiers had a touch of the 
frost in a wooden leg, they would 
not be in such a hurry to go to 
war.” 

“Tt would be much worse if you 
were in England; the damp would 
kill you,” said M. de Kerbec, mean- 
ing to be consulatory. 

“You are greatly mistaken; it 
would do nothing of the sort,” 
snarled the colonel. ‘“ The climate 
of England agrced with me perfect- 
ly; I never enjoyed a day’s perfect 
health since I left it. You don’t 
suppose it is for my pleasure that I 
live out of my own country? It is 
on account of my wife's health ; she 
could not bear the damp.” 

“No more could’ Balaklava, 
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papa,” said Pearl, slipping her 
hand into his arm and looking 
archly into her father’s face. 

“You minx! How dare you 
contradict me?” said the colonel, 
scowling gown on the saucy brown 
eyes. “ You know very wellif it was 
not for your mother’s sake I would 
not stay an hour in this country.” 

“ Mon cher colonel!” protested 
three Frenchmen in chorus. 

“Oh! you are very good fellows, 
you French, and your climate is 
not so bad, and Paris is a pleasant 
enough place; but there is no place 
like one’s own country.” And the 
exile heaved asigh that would have 
melted a stone. 

“England is the most delightful 
place in the world to live in when 
one has an estate and a good rent- 
roll,” said Mr. Kingspring; “ but 
under other circumstances it is not 
so pleasant.” 

“* When one is hard up, you mean. 
I don’t know the place that is 
pleasant under those circumstan- 
ces.”” And thecolonel almost groan- 
ed this time. 

“ Yourproperty is in Devonshire, 
is it not?” inquired M. de Kerbec, 
who liked to show off his know- 
ledge of English country geography. 

“It is in the moon, sir,” replied 
Colonel Redacre. “ [havea worthy 
cousin who has a property in Devon- 
shire which it is generally suppos- 
ed he means to leave to me, which 
in fact he must leave to me; but 
unless he leaves something more 
than the estate as it stands it will 
be of precious little use, I suspect. 
A fancy place, sir, a fine, picturesque 
old place, but brings if nothing and 
takes a deal of keeping up.” 

“ He is a very old man, the dean, 
is he not ?” said M. de ‘Kerbec. 

“ He is nothing of thesort. AmI 
an old man? He is five years older 
than I am—a most worthy, excel- 
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lent man. I wish him a long life; 
I have no murderous thoughts con- 
cerning him. His fortune would 
be a boon to a family man like my- 
self; but one gets used to dragging 
the devil by the tail.” 

“T hope the devil gets used to it, 
too,” said M. Léopold. “If he 
doesn’t, the poor wretch must find 
it very uncomfortable.” 

“The wonder is that he has any 
tail left, considering how half the 
world is engaged in pulling at it.” 

The colonel laughed, and so did 
everybody else. The deputy’s little 
joke proved rather a relief. Colo- 
nel Redacre had a way of airing 
his pecuniary grievances in public 
that was sometimes embarrassing to 
people; it was difficult to know 
what to say. French people es- 
pecially were at anon-plus on these 
occasions; but they mostly set 
down the colonel’s grumbling to 
the evil behavior of Balaklava. If 
Balaklava was making him misera- 


ble, then there was no pleasure to be 


got out of life. When aman had 
only one leg he should at least 
have had ten thousand a year asa 
set-off to the accident; this would 
enable him to travel about in the 
wake of the sun with his house- 
hold gods around him. He could 
not do this with three thousand a 
year—not as an English gentleman 
understands travelling. 

You have already discovered that 
Pearl’s father was the last man to 
mislead any one intentionally as to 
her fortune. If Mme. Léopold or 
anybody else assumed that she 
was to have a large fortune because 
the colonel lived like a gentleman, 
that was no fault of his; it was absurd 
and unreasonable to imagine that he 
could do otherwise. Nobody expect- 
ed a man to pinch and screw for 
the sake of saving dots for his 
daughters out of an income’ that 
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was barely sufficient for his wants. 
Least of all did the daughters ex- 
pect it. They preferred infinitely 
that their father should give them a 
carriage and a couple of riding 
horses than economize for the sake 
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of leaving or giving them a fortune 
on their marriage. Besides, there 
was Broom Hollow and the dean’s 
money, which they were safe to in- 
herit some day. 


CHAPTER II. 


MRS. MONTEAGLE. 


“ HeEAvEN knows I wish Darrell 
a long life and a happy one,” said 
Colonel Redacre, heaving a sigh 
from the bottom of his heart ; “ but 
when one sees how he suffers from 
this terrible rheumatism, one can’t 
help feeling that death would be 
a blessed release to him, poor 
fellow !” 

“It is dreadful! I wonder if he 
has ever tried homceopathy ?” said 
Mrs. Redacre. 

“Not he! He is too out-and- 
out a conservative to go in for any 
of those new-fangled systems,” re- 
plied the colonel. 

“That is so foolish! I really 
think I will write and urge him to 
call in a homeeopathist.” 

“Tt would not be of the slightest 
use,” said her husband. 

“My. dear Hugh! Howcan you 
say that when you know that my 
father’s life was prolonged ten 
years by homeeopathy? You know 
Dr. New rescued him, one may say, 
out of his coffin that time.” 

“*I mean there would be no use 
in your writing to Darrell about it. 
He would laugh at you.” 

“IT don’t mind his laughing, if I 
could persuade him totry it. He 
has always been civil to me, and I 
have not written to him for an age. 
I will write to him this very day.” 

“You will do nothing of the 
sort,” snapped the colonel; “ he is 
quite old enough to manage his own 
affairs and look after his own 
health.” 


“My dear Hugh, a man never 
knows how to manage himself,” 
protested Mrs. Redacre gently. 
“ You all want a woman to do that 
for you; and it seems to me the 
dean is a particularly helpless 
creature. He does absolutely noth- 
ing for his rheumatism, and if it 
goes on as he describes it it may 
go to his heart one of these days 
and carry him off in an instant.” 

“Do as you like; you always get 
your own way,” said the colonel. 
“ My opinion is you had better not 
meddle with Darrell’s concerns; if 
he gives in to you, and if the rheu- 
matism goes to the heart, people 
will say it was homceopathy that 
killed him.” 

“Let them say what they like. 
The rheumatism is much more likely 
to kill him if it is left to itself. If 
he goes on in this agony without 
something being done to relieve 
him, he can’t hold out many 
months, I feel certain.” 

“Do as you like, do as you like,”’ 
said the colonel. 

“Now, don’t say that, my dear 
Hugh. You know how I hate you 
to give in to me in that way. I 
won't write, if it annoys you.” 

“Why the deuce should it annoy 
me? You don’t suppose I wish 
him dead? Heaven knows I want 
the money. It is becoming impossi- 
ble to make ends meet on our pres- 
ent income, and things grow worse 
and worse in this infernal country, 
where the rent is perpetually being 
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raised, and where a tradesman 
can’t send in a bill without announc- 
ing that tout est augmenté, monsicur, 
as an excuse for swelling his items. 
I don’t know where it is to end—I 
don’t, indeed.” 

“We have no debts, at any rate, 
thank Heaven!” said Mrs. Red- 
acre. 

“No,” assented her husband; 
“TI would rather live on beefsteaks 
and beer than swindle a tradesman. 
All the same it is hard work, this 
screwing one's wants within one’s 
income; and poor Darrell, if the 
Almighty called him away, coutd 
not leave his money to anybody 
harder up for it than myself.” 

Mrs. Redacre made no comment, 
but went on sorting her wools, 
while her husband turned over the 
pages of the newspaper with an ill- 
humored jerk and an occasional 
grunt. She was puzzled and pain- 
ed. Could it be possible that his 
reluctance to let her write to the 
dean sprang from any unworthy 
motive ?—he who was so emphatic 
in declaring in season and out of 
season that he devoutly wished his 
cousin to outlive him, that it was 
only on account of his children he 
cared for the inheritance, his pres- 
ent income sufficing for his own 
wants; and asto ambitions, he had 
none. 

Every now and then within the 
last few years Col. Redacre had 
thrown out hints of: some remote 
but possible catastrophe overtak- 
ing them all; he never said anything 
definite, but in a vague, moody way 
would remark that there was no 
saying what straits they might not 
be one day reduced to, and that it 
was well to look the danger in the 
face, so as not to be taken altogether 
by surprise if a catastrophe occur- 
red. When he first took to saying 
this sort of thing Mrs. Redacre was 
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very miserable, and conjured up all 
kinds of dreadful spectres to explain 
the mysterious words. She first 
thought he gambled; but after 
watching him for a time as a cat 
watches a bird, she gave that up 
and took to suspecting him of bet- 
ting on the turf; but this, too, prov- 
ed itselfachimera. Then she began 
to suspect him of having made 
some bad investments and being 
in terror of a sudden collapse; but 
this was in its turn dispelled by a 
conversation with their man of bus- 
iness, who assured her that Col. 
Redacre’s money—or rather his 
wife’s, for he had, so to speak, none 
of his own—was safe beyond the 
reach of speculating schemers. 
When everything was tried and 
found non-proven Pearl set down the 
gloomy forebodings to Balaklava. 

“ You may be sure, mamma, it is 
all the east wind or some turn in the 
weather—nothing else. I have no- 
ticed that we never hear of the 


‘catastrophe’ except when Bala- 


klava is worrying papa.” And Mrs. 
Redacre was thankful to believe 
that this was really the word of the 
riddle. 

Mrs. Monteagle lived on the 
floor above the Redacres. She re- 


-ceived on no particular evening, 


but she was at home every evening 
in general, seldom going out any- 
where except to her old friends’ on 
the entresol. Pearl and Polly were 
up and down all day long with her, 
and she declared they hardly ever 
came near her. 

“Why should you, my dears? A 
tiresome old woman—what should 
you young things have to say to her? 
But I am very glad whenever you 
have time to pop in for five minutes. 
Not that I care much about seeing 
anybody. One gets selfish as one 
grows old; one cares for nobody. 
And really, living amongst these 
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French people, it is no wonder. 
What a set they are, to be sure! 
And what a government! Good 
gracious ! when I remember how it 
used to be when I came to Paris 
first. We had a court then, and 
real nobles attended it. They 
were not much to look at, I must 
say; you never saw such toilettes 
in your life as they used to wear 
coming to make their court to Mme. 
d’Angouléme, and the Duchesse 
de Berri, and all of them. But it 
was much pleasanter. People got 
themselves up like guys, but no- 
body minded that, and they had 
not to ruin themselves in fine 
clothes. I remember one evening 
the Duchesse de R presented 
herself in a dyed pea-green gown 
with dirty feathers and lace that 
was the color of strong tea. I felt 
ashamed for her, poor thing!—I did 
indeed; but, goodness me! nobody 
saw it, I believe, but myself; the 
Duchesse d’Angouléme received her 
as if she had been dressed like the 
Queen of Saba. They knew how 
to receive, those princesses—not 
like this little woman you have at 
the Tuileries now. But it won’t 
last, my dear. Things are going 
from bad to worse, I hear. People 
fancy that because I don’t go dans 
le monde, as they call it, I know 
nothing about what is going on. 
Ha! ha!” And the old lady shook 
her finger at some invisible contra- 
dictor. “I can tell youl know a 
great deal more than any of you. 
I hear many things that I keep to 
myself; but I can tell you things 
are looking very badly indeed. I 
suppose you are going to the ball 
at the Tuileries to-morrow night, 
all of you ?” 

“Polly and I have our dresses 
ready,” said Pearl; “but I am 
afraid papa won’t be well enough 
to come with us.” 
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“What’s amiss with him? Ba- 
laklava troublesome ?” 

“Yes, dreadfully. I wonder if 
Mme. Léopold is going? I dare 
say she would take us, if papa asked 
her.” 

“ He mustn’t, though ; he mustn’t 
do that, my dear,” said Mrs. Mont- 
eagle very emphatically ; and then, 
seeing Pearl’s brown eyes widening 
in wonder, she added. “It would 
never do to have you sallying in 
after Blanche, my dear; three 
young girls in a group are sure 
to interfere with each other. It 
wouldn’t do at all.” 

“What afunnyidea!” And Pearl 
laughed merrily. 

“ And besides, the Léopolds are 
such out-and-out Bonapartists 
your father would not care to have 
you appear under their flag,” con- 
tinued the old lady; “not that he 
thinks as much of that as he ought 
to do, I’m sorry to say. We Eng- 
lish get into very loose ways when 
we live abroad ; going to the theatre 
on Sunday, and going to these 
pinchbeck people at the Tuileries, 
and doing all sorts of improper 
things. It is very naughty of us— 
it is indeed; for we ought to know 
better. As to those French people, 
one never expects anything from 
them; there is no truth in them; 
they all telllies, every one of them— 
they do indeed, my dear.” 

“If we can’t go with Mme. Léo- 
pold I don’t see whom we can go 
with,” said Pearl musingly. “ Pol- 
ly will be awfully disappointed. 
There was to be a cotillon ; it is in 
honor of the little archduchess. 
She can’t wait for the petit Lundi, 
and the empress said she should 
have the cotillon to-night. Polly 


would have looked so lovely in her 
new dress !” 

“ Where do you expect to go in 
the next world, you vain minx!” 
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said Mrs. Monteagle. “You are a 
great deal too conceited about 
Polly.” 

Pearl laughed. 

“Ts there to be anybody at this 
ball to-morrow that she is particu- 
larly anxious not to disappoint?” 
inquired the old lady, looking hard 
at Pearl. 

“No; she doesn’t care a straw 
for one of them. I wonder if she 
ever will? I can’t imagine Polly in 
love.” And Pearl laughed gently 
to herself. 

“More’s the pity. I don’t like 
a girl who goes flirting on her way, 
making evety man she meets fall 
in love with her, and not caring a 
straw for one of them. I suppose 
she means to marry for money, or 
rank, or something of that sort.” 

“O dear Mrs. Monteagle! how 
could you say such a thing of Pol- 
ly?” said Pearl... “ She is incapable 
of marrying for anything but love!” 

“Then, you silly puss, what did 
you mean by saying that she could 
not fall in love ?” 

“TI meant—well, I don’t know 
exactly. . Only there is nobody go- 
ing to-morrow that she is the least 
in love with.” 

“And you? Is there to be any 
one you are not cruel to? Come, 
tell me all about them like a good 
child.” 

Pearl tossed back her sunny head 
and laughed. 

“As if anybody would look at 
me when Polly is there !” 

“ Nonsense !. that is a matter of 
taste. If I were a young man I 
know what would be my taste,” 
said Mrs. Monteagle; “and I 
shrewdly suspect there is a certain 
young gentleman who is of the 
same opinion.”” She looked steadi- 
ly at Pearl as she said this, and, 
raising a finger, shook it at the 
laughing, astonished face. Pearl 
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looked as unconscious as a baby at 
first, but as the finger continued its 
slow, significant shake she grew a 
little confused, then she blushed, 
first slightly, but the pink tint 
rapidly deepened to scarlet and 
spread all over her face and neck. 

“ Ha! you naughty puss. I knew 
I should find you out,” said Mrs. 
Monteagle with a mischievous 
laugh. “I know all about it, and, 
since you care for him, it is all 
right. I think he is a good fellow, 
although I confess I should have 
preferred your marrying an Eng- 
lishman; however, since you are 
in love with one another, one must 
make the best of it.” 

“ Dear Mrs. Monteagle, what do 
you mean?” said Pearl, who had 
now recovered her self-possession, 
and was looking mystified and cu- 
rious, but not the least guilty. 

“TI know all about it, my dear. 
I tell you I know more about most 
things than people imagine. I have 
been watching this little game qui- 
etly in my corner while you and 
M. Léon were singing and playing 
at your piano.” 

“M. Léon? Capt. Léopold ?” 

“Capt. Léopold, of the Third 
Hussars, officier de la Légion d’Hon- 
neur, and heir to the title of baron. 
I don’t begrudge him any of his 
glories, my dear; I only wish there 
were ten times more. I suppose 
he will be very well off; not that 
you care about that.” 

“No, indeed, I don't!” cried 
Pearl. “ Why should I?” 

“ Nonsense, child, nonsense! All 
the same I like to hear you say it. 
Nowadays you young girls are so 
worldly-minded you only think of 
what a husband can give you. It 
is dreadful—it is indeed; as to 
these French, it is positively fright- 
ful to think of the way they go 
about it—just as if they were buy- 
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ing a horse or hiring a house. 
But your Frenchman will, I am 
sure, prove an exception. Of 
course he is supposed not to have 
said a word to you himself; but 
you don’t expect me to believe 
that—” 

“Indeed, dear Mrs. Monteagle, 
‘I give you my solemn word of 
honor—” broke in Pearl. 

“Ah! yes, my dear. Words of 
honor in a case like this are made 
to be broken; but has his mother 
spoken to you—that is to say, to 
your father yet ?” 

“Dear Mrs. Monteagle, I don’t 
know what you are talking about— 
I don’t indeed! M. Léon has 
never opened his lips to me on 
such a subject, and I feel sure he 
hasn’t to papa either.” 

“Well, perhaps not; you young 
people have a way of understand- 
ing each other without much talk- 
ing. I know all about it; I was 
young once myself, though you 
may not believe it. I know that in 
my time a young man could tell a 
girl he adored her without putting 
it in so many words.” 

“T dare say they can do so now- 
adays, too,” said Pearl; “but I 
know that M. Léon never told me, 
in words or in any other way, that 
he adored me.” , 

“Tut! tut! Then he made his 
sister say it for him; these French 
people have peculiar ways I know. 
I dare say the little French girl 
did it.” 

“Blanche? She declares that 
Léon adores only two things, fight- 
ing and jam. ‘Set him before the 
enemy or before a pot de confiture 
and he is the happiest of men!’ 
That is what Blanche says of him.” 

“ Good gracious! what a charac- 
ter for any girl to give her brother. 
She had a motive in it, my dear— 
depend upon it she had a motive. 
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She wanted to stand in your way, 
to prevent the marriage. I always 
thought she was a sly minx; they 
all are, those French girls, though 
they look as if butter would not 
melt in their mouths.” 

Pearl was going to enter an in- 
dignant protest against this attack 
on her friend, but she was prevent- 
ed by the arrival of visitors. Mme. 
de Kerbec and Mme. Léopold en- 
tered together. 

Pearl started up from her seat 
of honor on the sofa beside Mrs. 
Monteagle, and as Mme. Léopold 
came forward, profusely affectionate, 
to embrace her, she blushed scarlet. 

“Chére petite!” said the fond 
mother, playfully stroking the warm 
red cheek, of which Pearl for very 
rage with herself could have scratch- 
ed the skin off. It was tantamount 
to confessing herself in love with 
Léon to blush up and look so con- 
fused the moment his. mother ap- 
peared. Mme. Léopold and Mrs. 
Monteagle evidently thought so, 
too, for they laughed significantly 
at one another as they shook hands 
and glanced at Pearl. 

Mme. de Kerbec wondered what 
the little joke was about. She was 
not in the intimacy of Mme. Léo- 
pold, because, as she put it, the 
deputy and his wife were not de 
notre monde. ‘They were of the court 
set, and Mme. de Kerbec was of 
the faubourg; so, at least, she said, 
and as nobody of the other set had 
the entrée of the faubourg, nobody 
contradicted her. 

“ How is every one chez vous, mon 
enfant—your dear mother and 
your excellent father? I suppose 
we shall meet him with you both 
to-morrow evening?” said Mme. 
Léopold. 

“T hope so, madame; but papa 
is not very well. . . .” Pearl began 
to explain. : 
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“No; and very likely he will 
ask you to—” interrupted Mrs. 
Monteagle; but Pearl made such 
imploring eyes at her and gave her 
hand such a terrible squeeze that 
the old lady did not finish the 
sentence, but turned off the subject 
by exclaiming on the splendor of 
Mme. de Kerbec’s dress. 

“Vou talk of the extravagance 
of the Tuileries set; but if we are 
to judge your old faubourg by 
you, countess, you are a great deal 
worse. Good gracious! what a 
superb costume, to be sure. In 
my young days one never saw such 
things, except it might be at court; 
and even there, poor old Queen 
Charlotte and Queen Adelaide 
never were much to speak of in 
the way of elegance; and as to the 
people here at the Tuileries in 
those days—” 

When Mrs. Monteagle was thus 
fairly embarked Pearl seized the 
opportunity to slip away. 

“ What a sweet girl she is!” said 
Mme. Léopold as the door closed 
on the slight young figure. 

“She is charming,” assented 
Mme. de Kerbec; “but Polly’s 
beauty throws her quite into the 
shade.” 

Both the French lady and Mrs. 
Monteagle exclaimed at this. “I 
think her face more sympathetic 
and her manner infinitely more 
so!” said Mme. Léopold. 

“No comparison!” chimed in 
Mrs. Monteagle; “ and she has three 
timés the brains of Polly.” 

“ One does not want much brains 
with such an amount of beauty,” 
said Mme. de Kerbec. “ Polly is 
sure to marry much better. Men 
don’t care for clever wives; they 
are jealous of them.” 

“That may be the case with 
Englishmen, but I protest in the 
name 6f my own countrymen,” said 
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Mme. Léopold. “I never knew a 
Frenchman yet who objected to his 
wife having brains.” 

“Very likely not,” said Mrs. 
Monteagle; “provided she has 
money, I don't suppose a French- 
man would object to anything, even 
to her being a lunatic.” 

“ You are severe, chére madame,” 
said Mme. Léopold, looking hurt. 

“Mrs. Monteagle. suspects every 
Frenchman of marrying for money,” 
said Mme. de Kerbec. This was a 
tender point with her, for everybody, 
of course, knew that M. de Kerbec 
had married her for her money, 
and that she had married him for 
his title. 

“TI canonly judge by what I see,” 
said Mrs. Monteagle; “and I see 
that the first and last and only 
thing that they ask, or rather that 
their family asks, about a young 
lady is, ‘How much money has 
she ?’” 

“You do us an injustice there; 

_ that may be the first question, be- 

cause it is after all the essential 
one, but it is not the last,” said 
Mme. Léopold. “And I can as- 
sure you our young men of the 
present day follow very much the 
English fashion in marrying; they 
like to marry themselves, and they 
often feel a great, a very decided 
Sympathy for their fiancée before 
the family interferes at all. My 
son always said he would marry 
himself @ /anglaise.” 

“TI am glad to hear it, madame, 
and I hope you will let him have 
his way,” said Mme. de Kerbec. 

“Certainly; my dearest wish is 
to see him happy,” replied Mme. 
Léopold, and she looked at Mrs. 
Monteagle. It was immediately 
borne in on Mme. de Kerbec that 
there was a marriage in the air be- 
tween Léon and Pearl, and that 
Mme. Léopold was here to discuss 
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the matter with Mrs. Monteagle, 
and, being a kind woman, she nat- 
urally felt at once a deep interest 
in the match. 

“I suppose Col. Redacre will 
give very handsome fortunes to 
both his daughters,” she remarked ; 
“but I think that arrangement 
very unjust. Pearl should have it 
all; Polly has beauty enough to 
make a queen’s dower.” , 

“For my part, I would rathe 
have Pearl without a penny than 
Polly with the two dots together,” 
said Mrs. Monteagle with a little 
angry grunt. 

“Their mother was an heiress, 
so there will be plenty for all the 
children,” Mme. de Kerbec went 
on; “and then Dean ‘Darrell is 
enormously wealthy, and his money 
all comes to the Redacres. To be 
sure he may live twenty years yet.” 

“TI did not know they had such 
great expectations,” said Mme. 
Léopold, her interest kindling as 
she listened to these details. “ Who 
is this M. Darrell ?” 

“ He is a cousin of Col. Redacre’s, 
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and holds the property which 
comes to the Redacres at his death. 
It is not much to speak of, I be- 
lieve ; but the Dean is very rich, 
and will leave them all his money. 
He is Pearl’s godfather, too, and 
they say he will leave a very large 
sum to her.” 

“She deserves it; she is a most 
angelic girl. I never saw any girl 
I admired so much,” said Mme. 
Léopold, waxing enthusiastic as 
Pearl’s merits were thus unfolded 
to her. “ You know what I feel 
about her, chére madame,” she add- 
ed, addressing Mrs. Monteagle. 

Other visitors came in, but Mme. 
Léopold contrived when saying 
au revoir to whisper to Mrs. Mont- 
eagle a request that she would, at 
her earliest convenience, speak to 
Col. Redacre upon the subject 
“ near our hearts.” 

“And M. Léon’s heart?” said 
Mrs. Monteagle once mure before 
committing herself. 

“Chere madame! why will you 
doubt my dear boy ?” said the mo- 
ther with a smile. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Voltaire and his Panegyrists. 


VOLTAIRE AND HIS PANEGYRISTS. 


VoLTairE has to this day, 
among a certain class of people, 
the unenviable privilege of sharing 
with his great friend and patron 
the devil a popularity which he 
richly deserves. He belongs to 
that race of scoffers and liars that 
has never been wanting in the 
world since the arch-deceiver was 
allowed entrance into it, and will 
never be wanting as long as he sees 
in it anything bearing the image of 
God which he may hope to destroy, 
any truth which he may contradict, 
any beauty which he may defile, 
any goodness which he may turn 
into evil. Celsus, Porphyry, Jam- 
blichus, Julian the Apostate, Luther, 
were of that race; and if Voltaire 
be inferior to most of these in ge- 
nius, he has nevertheless done the 
work of their common master as 
zealously, and certainly as success- 
fully, as any of his predecessors. 
Give, then, the devil his due, and 
let the philosopher of Ferney have 
the admiration of his votaries. 
Let him inhale in long draughts 
the incense which they offer him. 
It is not the rich perfumes of Ara- 
bia that they burn upon his altars. 
The god of the Revolution would 
have very little relish for anything 
sweet and pure. He delights in 
filth, and filth they serve him in 
abundance. From every cess-pool 
and garbage-plot, from every loath- 
some swamp and poisonous marsh, 
from every infected spot, a thick 
cloud laden with nauseous odors 
and death rises up to his nostrils. 
Surely the god must be satisfied. 
What else has he sought during 
his long career from his boyhood 
to his old age? To what did he 


devote his wonderful activity but 
to create those very sinks of moral 
degradation which send back to 
him from their unclean depths the 
impure homage which they are fit 
to give? Voltaire deserves a sta- 
tue; let him have it. Why should 
the French government hesitate to 
comply with the desires of the Com- 
mune in this regard? What more 
worthy hands can they find for the 
purpose than those stained by the 
blood of so many innocent victims ? 
Why should not one who thirsted 
during his whole life for the de- 
struction of what is most sacred 
suffer the well-merited punishment 
of having a monument raised in his 
behalf by cut-throats to perpetuate 
his ignominy? A statue to Vol- 
taire? Yes; and in Paris, too. 
Only choose the right place, and 


‘let it be emblematical of the lewd- 


ness with which the works of that 
infamous man reek. ‘The fitting 
spot is that where all the sewers of 
the great city empty themselves in- 
to the Seine. 

The idol of the French Commune 
is not without his admirers on this 
side of the Atlantic. One of our 
leading journals, speaking of the 
demonstration that took place on 
the zoth of May in the French 
capital in honor of Voltaire, gave 
us the following eulogistic and edi- 
fying editorial, which we quote as a 
fair specimen of the cant that is 
now and then reproduced in this 
country from the French radical 
papers of the most advanced 
school : 


“France, it is said, celebrated in a 
characteristic way the memory of one of 
her great men, one of the makers of the 
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great Revolution. Voltaire did France 
more service than any twenty generals, 
but did it by strictly intellectual me- 
thods; by operation on the national 
mind ; by exposure of the shams, pre- 
tences, villanies, and oppressions of the 
system of organized wrong that those 
exposures did so much to undermine 
and destroy. He created in great part 
that public opinion, that common judg- 
ment of the nation, in the presence of 
which it was impossible that the ancient 
régime should continue to exist beyond 
the day when the power to end it fell in- 
to the hands of the representatives of the 
people. As his influence was felt by its 
intellectual results, it is characteristic 
and just that his memory should be cele- 
brated, not by monuments or other pre- 
servations of a great man’s name, but by 
the dissemination of a printed volume 
of his own best thoughts, so distributed 
that a copy may be given to every 
Frenchman. By this method honor is 
done to Voltaire and good is done to the 
people; for the world is very mach as 
yet in the condition in which he criti- 
cised it, and his keen, sound judgments 
on liberty, on the rights of the people 
and persons, on the church, on law, on 
government, on freedom of the press, 
may yet continue his influence with 
great advantage to society” (New York 
Herald, May 31). 


It would be difficult to condense 
into a short page a greater number 
of false assertions, of wrong appre- 
ciations and misleading suggestions. 
““ Mentons ; il en restera toujours 
quelque chose,” the favorite motto of 
Voltaire, continues to inspire his 
disciples all over the world. It is 
the idiosyncrasy by which the 
members of the family are recog- 
nized. The result of these often- 
repeated falsehoods is, in France, 
to keep the people in a chronic 
state of dissatisfaction periodically 
finding vent in those violent up- 
heavings of society which have 
more than once during the last 
hundred years brought that beauti- 
ful country to the verge of ruin; 
and though, in other places where 
they are rehearsed, they may not 
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produce the same fatal effects, they 
serve, nevertheless, to make dupes 
of the ignorant who are unable to 
judge for themselves of the truth 
or falsity of assertions stated with 
such unhesitating boldness and as- 
surance that the most glaring er- 
rors are accepted by them as arti- 
cles of faith; they are an insult to 
the conscience not only of Catho- 
lics but of all those who still pro- 
fess to retain the least vestige of 
Christianity; they are a gross cal- 
umny thrown in the face of France 
herself, who, by the voice of her 
most illustrious children and by 
a vast majority, protests against 
the idea that Voltaire is one of 
her great or representative men. 
“Lately,” says a French writer 
(the Correspondant, May 25), “the 
radicals conceived the purpose of 
showing to Europe the genius of 
France, personified in the image of 
Voltaire. A lying symbol, assur- 
edly. For if it be the glory of 
France that they intended to repre- 
sent, there are in our history twen- 
ty reputations nobler, wider, purer 
which would contend with our 
rivals for the admiration of the 
world. Voltaire possessed only 
one feeble spark of the French 
genius; but, thank God, the flame 
has been more powerful and shone 
with a deeper and brighter lustre, 
it ascended to greater heights, with 
St. Bernard, Pascal, Bossuet, Cor- 
neille, Racine, Moliére, Mirabeau, 
Chateaubriand, Lamartine; and as 
to the other qualities that are cha- 
racteristic of the French people, 
France would disavow them had 
they their type and model in Vol- 
taire; and, in fact, how could she 
recognize in him that generosity 
which is foremost amongst the gifts 
of her race, her warm heart, her 
heroic soul, her chivalrous valor, 
her Christian beneficence, her love 
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for the weak and the oppressed, 
her loyalty, her passion for great 
ideas and great actions? How 
could she sacrifice to the genius of 
Voltaire all that she had of French 
genius in those times of Charle- 
magne, of Godfrey de Bouillon, of 
St. Louis, of Joan of Arc, of Riche- 
lieu, of Louis XIV., when those 
who were her chief ornaments by 
their brilliant virtues so little 
resembled Voltaire? To pretend 
that a nation which has deserved 
to be called by Shakspere ‘the 
soldier of God’; a nation that has 
given to religion so many saints 
and heroes, so many doctors and 
martyrs; a nation that has raised 
by its thought and art so many 
monuments to Catholicity ; a nation 
that can cite so many names dear 
to the church from St. Jerome, 
Pope Sylvester, Peter the Hermit 
and Suger, to St. Francis of Sales, 
De Bérulle, Fénelon, Massillon, and 
Lacordaire—to pretend that such a 
nation ought and desires to have 
its personification in Voltaire is a 
mockery.” 

Bold indeed is the man who 
dares associate the idea of great- 
ness with the name of Voltaire 
in presence of the evidence we 
have to the contrary, and which 
cannot be ignored by any one who 
has the slightest acquaintance with 
the literature of the last century. 
He uses words at random and cares 
very little about their true signifi- 
cation, or he unduly presumes on 
the ignorance of others, We find 
in Voltaire no element that consti- 
tutes the great man. He lacks 
those qualities of the heart which 
ennoble their possessor and sur- 
round him with a halo of serene 
splendor even in the lowliest sta- 
tion; his private life from begin- 
ning to end is there to show us 
all the meanness of his character. 
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He had no civic virtue; he denied 
his country and despised the peo- 
ple. Asa philosopher he has dis- 
covered no truth, elucidated none, 
contributed nothing to the advance- 
ment of knowledge. What he did 
was to direct all his efforts to ob- 
scure by sophistry and revile by 
sarcasms those truths of which 
mankind was in time-honored pos- 
session. He has no claim to the 
reputation of a great poet; all 
critics worthy of the name, even 
those of the age in which he lived, 
are at one in assigning to him an 
inferior rank in this regard. Vol- 
taire tried his hand in every de- 
partment, in literature, in the na- 
tural sciences, in philosophy, in 
politics, in history, in theology, and 
has only succeeded in giving proofs 
of his ignorance of the subjects he 
attempted to treat or of his medio- 
crity. “Voltaire,” says W. Schle- 
gel (Dramatic Literature, lect, xix.), 
“wished to shine in every depart- 
ment; a restless vanity permitted 
him not to be satisfied with the 
pursuit of perfection in any single 
walk of literature; and, from the 
variety of subjects in which his 
mind was employed, it was impos- 
sible for him to avoid shallowness 
and immaturity of ideas. ... He 
made use of poetry as a means to 
accomplish ends foreign and ex- 
trinsical to it; and this has often 
polluted the artistic purity of his 
compositions.” 

We often read in the lives of holy 
personages that, in their very in- 
fancy, they gave signs of their fu- 
ture greatness and sanctity. As to 
Voltaire, he manifested in his early 
youth a degree of perverseness 
which foreshadowed but too well 
what he subsequently proved to be. 
The precocity of his mind showed 
itself by his precocious unbelief. 
Every one knows the prediction 
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which his impious sneers at reli- 
gion elicited from Father Le Jay 
when at the college of Louis-le- 
Grand—a prediction which was so 
truly realized afterwards: “Wretch,” 
said the father to him, “you will 
one day be the standard-bearer of 
infidelity in France.” Expelled 
several times from his father’s 
house for improper conduct, he 
pursues his career in the world, 
which he fills with the scandals of 
his life. His disgraceful intrigues 
in politics and in love, his dishon- 
esty in business matters, his greed 
of money, his writings breathing 
lust and revolt, fixed upon him the 
attention of the police, and more 
than once ®rought him to the Bas- 
tille and sent him into exile. He 
had no heart; he proved it by the 
contempt he entertained for his 
nearest relations. He felt no shame 
in destroying the reputation of his 
mother; from allusions he makes 
in a letter addressed to Richelieu, 
and in other passages of his works, 
he throws suspicions upon the legi- 
timacy of his birth. Voltaire at 
first signed his name “ Arouet”; 
but soon this family name disgust- 
ed him, as he himself avows, and 
he rejected it for that of Voltaire. 
To discard the name of one’s own 
family is certainly no sign of a good 
son- He was no better citizen. 
The French having been beaten at 
Rossbach by the King of Prussia, 
Frederick II1., Voltaire, who kept a 
correspondence with that prince, 
ridiculed his countrymen, and 
heaped upon them the most inju- 
rious epithets. He wishes a Prus- 
sian officer to come and take a 
certain city of France. He writes 
to the King of Prussia: “ Look 
upon me as the most devoted sub- 
ject that you have, for I have no 
other, and wish to have no other, 
master but yourself. It is to my 
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own sovereign that I write.” The 
vile and crouching sycophant goes 
so far as to call Frederick “a 
god” and “the son of God.” Is 
it not incredible and the height of 
impudence that men who call them- 
selves Frenchmen should urge 
their country to decree national 
honors to be paid to this idolatrous 
worshipper of Prussia, and that 
after the disasters of 1871? These 
men deserve the scorn of the whole 
world. Not satisfied with having 
turned Prussian, the ambition of 
Voltaire was to become Russian, 
and for this purpose he disowned 
France. In a letter of the 18th of 
October, 1771, to the Empress of 
Russia, Catherine II., after having 
called the French who had gone to- 
the assistance of Poland fools and 
boors, he adds: “It is the Tartars 
who are civilized, and the French 
have become Scythians. Please to- 
observe, madame, that I am not 
Welsh (that is, French); I am a 
Swiss, and, if I were younger, I 
would become Russian.” And’ 
Russian he soon became in spite- 
of his old age, and Catherine could 
send him her felicitations on his 
being already “so good a Rus- 
sian.” We shall not transcribe the 
words of sacrilegious adulation 
which he addressed to his idol, to 
a woman stained with the blood of 
her husband and living in adul- 
tery. “To make of the flatterer of 
Frederick II., the adulator of Ca- 
therine II., the adorer of Mme. de 
Pompadour, a republican citizen, 
would be a difficult task. But to 
make a patriot of the man who 
applauded the victory of Rossbach, 
who saw without pity the blood of 
France flow, who defiled the repu- 
tation of Joan of Arc with the 
loathsome profanation that we- 
know, and who aspired to the hap- 
piness ‘to die a Prussian,’ would: 
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be a want of respect for France 
and of pride for the republic. In 
presence of the victors of Metz 
and of Sedan, in presence of Al- 
sace-Lorraine, France would be- 
tray herself and the republic would 
disown France, were the one with 
the help of the other to erect the 
image of Voltaire as that of our 
wounded country, which stands 
waiting and hoping” (Correspon- 
dant). 

We must never be astonished 
at anything from such a cour- 
tier of Fortune as Voltaire was. 
The most irascible of poets is the 
most flexible servant of the reign- 
ing powers. If, to use an expres- 
sion of Diderot, he bore a grudge 
to every pedestal placed in the 
path of his literary glory, no one 
more grovellingly than he kissed 
the dust before every statue of 
success raised to command men or 
to impose upon them. He deserts 
to the King of Prussia after the 
defeat of De Rohan, he kisses the 
blood-stained hand of that other 
Lady Macbeth seated on the throne 
of Russia; he will do more: he will 
lower the purple of Richelieu be- 
fore that of the ignoble Dubois, to 
whom the Revolution alone could 
give notoriety. Young, he had not 
the dignity which talent imparts ; 
old, he had not that of his gray 
hairs. His pretty prose and his 
small, prurient madrigals will. be 
scattered freely in the antecham- 
ber of every courtesan who has 
usurped for the time being the 
rightful place of the queens of 
France. It is to a Marquise de 
Prie, mistress of the heart and of 
the politics of the Duke of Bour- 
bon, or to a Mme. de Pompadour, 
that he offers his mean and impure 
adulations. Mme. de Pompadour, 
metamorphosed into an Agnes So- 
sel, is still but a mortal; Mme. du 
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Barry will be a divinity in this 
distich of the octogenarian of Fer- 
ney: 

“* C’est assez aux mortels d’adorer votre image, 

L’original était fait pour les Dieux,” 

So much for the irreproachable 
citizen who reviled his country, re- 
joiced at her misfortunes, and sold 
himseif to her enemies; so much 
for the model republican who fawn- 
ed on despots and courted the 
good graces of the most abandoned 
characters, provided they stood 
around a throne. But what of 
Voltaire, the great democrat, the 
devoted friend of the people? 
Those who wish to enlighten the 
working classes by the dissemina- 
tion among them of a pfinted vol- 
ume of Voltaire’s own best thoughts 
have taken care, of course, to ex- 
clude from the precious popular 
volume, destined to perpetuate the 
great man’s influence in France, such 
passages as these, which clearly 
show his sentiments on the sub- 
He writes to a friend: 

“T believe that we do not understand 
each other on the question of the people, 
who, according to you, deserve to be 
instructed. I understand by people the 
populace, or those who are forced to 
gain their livelihood by the labor of their 
hands, I doubt whether that class of 
citizens will ever have the leisure or the 
capacity required for instruction. It ap- 
pears to me essential that there should 
be ‘ignorant boors.’ When the vulgar 
begin to reason, all islost. The absurd 
insolence of those who tell you that you 
must think like your tailor and your 
washerwoman should not be tolerated. 
As to the canaiile, it will never be any- 
thing else but the canai//e, I have no- 
thing to do with it.” 


And again: “The canail/e whom 
every yoke fits is not worth enlight- 
ening.” That hatred for the poor, 
the laboring classes, the people, is a 
satanic trait characteristic of Vol- 
taire. Were the principles which 
he sought to establish to obtain in 
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the world, we would soon see the 
worst times of paganism return, 
when the vast majority of men 
were slaves under unfeeling mas- 
ters. From this abject condition 
Christianity rescued the human 
race. It is Christianity that can 
still make the people free; it is 
Christianity that saves it now, 
in spite of the efforts made 
to exclude Christ’s influence from 
the face of the earth and substitute 
for it that of Freemasonry, social- 
ism, and radicalism, which would 
willingly replace the worship of the 
Redeemer by that of a Voltaire or 
a Mazzini. Were it possible to 
abolish the Christian religion in 
the world, the earth would at once 
become a den of wild beasts tear- 
ing one another to pieces. Wit- 
ness the French Revolution. It is 
Christ who said: “Come to me, 
all you that labor and are burden- 
ed, and I will refresh you”; it is 
Christ who ennobled labor by em- 
bracing a life of toil; it is Christ 
who taught the poor that poverty 
is no disgrace, but rather an honor, 
ever since the King of Kings sanc- 
tified it and glorified it in his own 
person; it is Christ who gave us 
the true signification of sufferings, 
and revealed to us their chastening 
and purifying influence when they 
are borne’ with resignation. But 
it is Christ also who taught the rich 
to becharitable to those not possess- 
ed of the goods of this world, and 
to consider themselves but as God’s 
stewards in favor of the needy. 
In the acceptance of those princi- 
ples is to be found the solution of 
the social problems which become 
more and more entangled in pro- 
portion as society withdraws itself 
from the light of the Gospel, 


“ Jesus has wept and Voltaire has 
smiled,” said Victor Hugo at the 
celebration of the 2oth of May, 
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“and from those divine tears and 
that human smile the sweetness of 
our civilization was the result,” 
and the crowd applauded. Foolish 
and blasphemous words! To as- 
sociate Christ and his reviler in 
the-same mission for the regenera- 
tion of the human race! Voltaire 
never smiled—he grinned, and in 
his infernal sneer he embraced 
those for whom Jesus especially 
came and wept, suffered and died. 
But the tactics of the evil one are 
always the same and are followed 
by his disciples, to draw men into 
his snares by creating illusions 
around them. 

The age of Voltaire had no phi- 
losophy. Its great voice was si- 
lent, and was heard no more until 
it resounded again in the first part 
of this century in De Maistre and 
De Bonald. The generation of 
Malebranche, Descartes, and Bos- 
suet had passed away, and was 
succeeded by a sect of sophists 
headed by Voltaire, whom they 
nicknamed the “Philosopher of 
Ferney.” The eighteenth century 
was the reign, not of philosophy, 
but of philosophism, which consist- 
ed in an abuse of reason directed 
to the demolition, by means of sar- 
casm and ridicule, by the corrup- 
tion of morals and by falsehood, of 
the religion of Christ and of all the 
principles upon which human so- 
ciety is based. The pretended 
Reformation had given the signal ; 
in weakening the foundations of 
faith and the respect for spiritual 
authority it opened the door to 
every error, to revolt, and to all 
corruptions. Germany began, Eng- 
land followed, and from England 
came out that spirit of incre- 
dulity and atheism which would 
have plunged Europe into all the 
agonies of dissolution, and made it 
a prey to renewed barbarism, had 
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not the terrific thunder-peals of the 
French Revolution awakened it on 
the brink of the abyss and warned 
men to turn their eyes towards 
God and his church. Rousseau 
gives us in his mile a faithful 
picture of those mad dreamers, pos- 
sessed by the genius of evil, who 
in his time proudly called them- 
selves philosophers : 


“Turn away from those who, under 
pretext of explaining nature, sow in the 
hearts of men subversive doctrines, and 
whose apparent scepticism is a hundred 
times more affirmative and dogmatic 
than the decided tone of their adversa- 
ries. Under the haughty pretence that 
they alone are enlightened, true, and 
sincere, they impose upon us their 
peremptory decisions, and pretend to 
give us for the true principles of things 
the unintelligible systems which their 
imagination has built. Besides over- 
throwing, destroying, and trampling upon 
everything that men revere, they take 
away from the afflicted the last consola- 
tion in their miseries, from the powerful 
and the rich the only check of their pas- 
sions; they snatch from the depth of the 
human heart remorse for crime, the hope 
which supports virtue, and still boast 
of being the benefactors of mankind. 
Never, do they say, is truth injurious to 
men. I believe as they do, and it is, in 
my opinion, a strong proof that what 
they teach is not the truth.” 


Of all those who, at that period, 
took part in the infernal struggle 
against Christianity, Voltaire was 
the recognized chief and leader. 
He and Rousseau are the two men 
who did most to undermine the 
foundations of religion, to extend 
the reign of unbelief, and destroy 
the bulwarks that protect order 
and the family; the former by his 
inexhaustible fund of impious rail- 
lery that scoffed at everything, and 
the latter by an affectation of sickly 
sentimentality that paved the way 
but too well for the atrocities by 
which the last years of that dis- 
graceful century were polluted. 


. brains maddened by passion. 
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The eighteenth century is appro- 
priately calledthe Siecle de Voltaire ; 
it will be its eternal shame. For 
Voltaire, notwithstanding his spark- 
ling wit and a few happy produc- 
tions in literature, will remain eter- 
nally the type of a mean charac- 
ter, of a corrupt intellect and per- 
verted reason. It is the conclusion 
to which men will necessarily arrive 
who wish to draw their knowledge 
of Voltaire from another source 
than that of an ignorant fanaticism, 
and who, not satisfied with vague 
sounds floating in the air, will take 
the trouble to study his life and his 
works, Not long ago the illustri- 
ous Bishop of Orleans, from his 
senator’s seat, instructed the radi- 
cals of his country on this sub- 
ject, and his method is sure. It 
would. be more in the interest of 
truth to re-echo his voice on our 
shores than to spread amongst us 
those groundless and erroneous ap- 
preciations issuing from disordered 
He 
cited to them the judgments of 
men whom their party chiefly con- 
sults, to whom they defer, whom 
they admire and revere most, as 
Rousseau, Marat, Béranger, Victor 
Hugo, Louis Blanc, Sainte-Beuve, 
and Renan. He placed before their 
eyes the very writings of Voltaire ; 
and thus, by testimony that com- 
manded their confidence, he taught 
them what Voltaire was worth as a 
democrat, a citizen, a patriot, and 
even as a philoscpher. We have 
no space to give quotations from 
those writers; but we cannot re- 
sist the temptation to place before 
our readers a few lines written by 
Victor Hugo himself, when he had 
not as yet lent his unquestionable 
genius to the vagaries of modern 
radicalism. ‘They tell us what the 
distinguished poet then thought of 
the man whom he now extols te 
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the skies and dares to put on a 
level with Christ. He speaks of 
that filthy production of Voltaire’s 
pen, The Maid of Orleans, and warns 
purity and innocence to beware of 
the poison contained in that infa- 
mous book: “An old book is 
there, a romance of the last cen- 
tury! A work of ignominy! Vol- 
taire then reigned, that monkey of 
genius, sent on a mission to man 
by the devil himself. O eighteenth 
century, impious and chastised, 
society without God, struck by 
God’s hand! world-blind for 
Christ, which Satan illumines! 
Shame on thy writers in the face 
of nations! The reflection of thy 
crimes is in their renown! Be- 
ware, O child! in whose tender 
heart no tainted breath has as yet 
been felt. O daughter of Eve! 
Poor young mind! Voltaire the ser- 
pent, Doubt, and Jrony is in a corner 
of thy blessed sanctuary; with his 
eye of fire he spies thee and laughs. 
Tremble! ‘This false sage has caus- 
ed the ruin of many an angel. 
That demon, that black kite, poun- 
ces upon pious hearts and crushes 
them. Oftentimes have I seen 
under his cruel claws the feathers 
fall one by one from white wings 
made to rise and take flight to- 
wards heaven” (Rayons et Ombres). 

Voltaire was not a great thinker, 
not a great poet, not a great his- 
torian, not a great novelist, and not 
a great manager or man of action. 
Of his twenty-eight or thirty drama- 
tic pieces scarcely one rises to the 
highest line of dramatic art; his 
comedies, like his epics, are no lon- 
ger read’; his histories are sprightly 
and entertaining, but not authentic ; 
and his essays, both in prose and 
verse, with perhaps the single ex- 
ception of his historical disquisi- 
tions, have ceased to instruct. This 


is the judgment about the man 
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which we find recorded in the 
American Cyclopedia, and we have 
no doubt of its correctness. If we 
seek, then, for the secret of his suc- 
cess, we must turn not to his lighter 
compositions, as has been advised, 
but to the corruption of the age in 
which he lived. Voltaire found 
around him a society in a state of 
disorganization produced by the 
orgies of the Regency, and the 
spirit of incredulity which had in- 
vaded the whole of Europe. He 
seized upon those materials which 
he used against Christianity. He 
wished to destroy it. His intention 
was not doubtful; it had been 
clearly revealed by his Mahomet, a 
tragedy given to the publicin 1741. 
The piece had no success at first, 
orrather people were frightened by 
it. Christianity was too openly at- 
tacked in it not to revolt public 
opinion, which was as yet profound- 
ly Christian. It was withdrawn 
after three representations ; but, re- 
sumed ten years later, it was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. It is at 
that date and with that the eigh- 
teenth century properly begins. In 
1751 all was changed. Religion, 
morals, taste, national honor, mili- 
tary glory were soon to disappear 
from the soil of France. Fleury 
had ceased to live, and voluptuous- 
ness had seated a Pompadour upon 
the throne; flattery erected altars 
in her honor, whilst a philosophy, 
the enemy of God and of the laws, 
placed itself under the protection 
of that worthy patroness. It was 
not difficult to see already looming 
on the horizon the horrors of 1793. 
Voltaire, undoubtedly, was one of 
the makers of the great Revolution 
—“that grand conflict which,” as 
Schlegel says, “must be looked 
upon in no other light than as a re- 
ligious war; fora formal separation, 
not only from the church, but from 
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all Christianity, a total abolition of 
the Christian religion, was an object 
of this Revolution.” It is no won- 
der, then, that all revolutionists 
have made an idol of Voltaire, who 
played so prominent a part in 
bringing it about. It is still Vol- 
taire the enemy of Christianity 
whom they celebrate. This they 
openly avow. One of the organs 
of the party, the Bien Public, de- 
clared that it was not the centen- 
ary of Voltaire the man of letters 
that they intended to celebrate, but 
that of him who had said “ Acra- 
sons Tinfdéme” (Let us crush the 
wretch). The Droits de [ Homme 
also wrote: “ Voltaire had no re- 
spect for things established; he 
dared look Christ in the face; he 
insulted him. This is the reason 
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why we have chosen Voltaire to pay 
him our respects.” It is his hatred 
for the religion of Christ which they 
wish to propagate. The volume 
containing Voltaire’s dest thoughts, 
ordered to be printed and distrib- 
uted among the people, tells us that 
“everything which is related of 
Jesus is worthy of a pack of fools ”; 
that “miracles are ridiculous and 
the work of charlatans”; that 
“Christ himself was a vile me- 
chanic from the scum of the people, 
a seducer who had lost all scru- 
ple”; that “our sacred books are 
the work of insanity, and that Chris- 
tians are dupes, fools, and cowards.” 
And they desire such a book to re- 
place among the masses the cate- 
chism and the Gospel! Do so, and 
you have wolves instead of men. 
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THE steadfastness of Breton Ca- 
tholicity is proverbial. From the 
far-away time when the disciples 
of the good St. Patrick, among 
whom, says the Breton legend, “he 
was like a nightingale among wrens, 
or a beech-tree among ferns,”’ first 
planted the cross in Armorica, up 
to that last crusade in defence of 
it wherein only yesterday, as it 
were, Lamoriciére and Pimodan 
and their gallant comrades sacri- 
ficed themselves as chivalrously as 
any knight of old on the fatal 
field of Castelfidardo, the Breton 
has never wavered in his faith. 
Evil example has not availed to 
weaken it; persecution has only 
made it stronger; the poisoned 
arrow of the scoffer, deadlier than 
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the Moor’s, has fallen blunted on 
the armor of its tranquil simplicity. 
When all France beside, with few 
exceptions, had sunk into indiffer- 
entism or infidelity, Breton peasant 
and Breton gentleman still held 
fast to their fathers’ creed, still 
doffed their hats as reverently as 
of yore to wayside cross or Ma- 
donna, still knelt as devoutly side 
by side in the little rustic chapels 
which so cover the land “that,” 
says a sympathetic writer, “ it 
seems fertilized by so many holy 
shrines.” Some idea may be had 
of the number of the religious mo- 
numents of Brittany from the fact 
that when, at the Restoration, the 
proposition was mooted to replace 
the wayside crosses which the ico- 
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noclastic frenzy of the Revolution 
had overturned, it was found that 
1,500,000 francs would be needed 
to restore those in the department 
of Finisterre alone. 

Indeed, it may be said that the 
Revolution in Brittany took the 
form not so much of a political 
struggle as of a religious proscrip- 
tion. It was not the royalist so 
much as the Catholic who was 
there the object of partisan fury. 
To the butchers of the Temple, 
the mad idolaters of Reason, re- 
ligion was a crime even greater 
than loyalty. “It was,” -says the 
author already quoted,* “a conflict 
between the guillotine and a *peo- 
ple’s faith—a merciless conflict, in 
which the guillotine blunted its 
knife and was baffled.” Catholic 
Brittany offered but a passive re- 
sistance to her persecutors, but it 
was a resistance none the less 
stubborn, unflinching, unconquera- 
ble. On her knees with clasped 
hands she defied the moyades of 
Carrier and the bayonets of Hoche. 
“Nothing,” says M. Souvestre, 
“could alter the freshness of her 
faith, She gave way neither to 
anger nor to fear. The red cap 
might be put upon her head, but 
not upon her thoughts, 

“*T will throw down your bel- 
fries,’ said Jean Bon-Saint-André 
to the mayor of a village, ‘so that 
you will have no longer any re- 
minder of your effete superstitions.’ 

“* You will still have to leave us 
the stars,’ returned the peasant, 
‘and we can see them farther than 
our beifries.’ ” 

Nevertheless, the threat was car- 
tied out, at least so far that the 
churches were closed, the celebra- 
tion of Mass was made a crime, 


* M. Emile Souvestre has done more than almost 
any of his countrymen, except M. de la Ville- 
marquée, to illustrate and set forth the Breton cha- 
racter. 
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the priests were hunted like wild 
beasts, and the faithful were re- 
duced to much the same straits as 
their English co-religionists under 
Elizabeth, or as Irish Catholics un- 
der the Penal Laws. Among the 
many shifts they were put to to 
evade their savage pursuers, the 
coast population were often driven 
to take to their boats and put to sea, 
where, under favor of the mid- 
night, the faithful pastor offered 
Mass upon a raft. Surely the peo- 
ple who could resort to such mea- 
sures rather than forego the exer- 
cise of their faith must have been 
devoted to it. 

It may seem strange that so 
brave and hardy, nay, so fiery, a 
race as the Bretons should submit 
so tamely to provocation so bitter. 
Unlike La Vendée, Brittany never, 
as a province, made any effectual 
head against the Revolution, which 
made so ruthless an onslaught upon 
all that Breton and Vendean held 
most sacred. The uprising in Up- 
per or Western Brittany which 
broke out just as the Vendean in- 
surrection was about being crush- 
ed, and which is known to history 
as the Chouannerie, or war of the 
Chouans, was but a desultory gue- 
rilla warfare, confined for the most 
part to that division of Brittany 
which has preserved fewest of the 
Breton characteristics. The only 
important engagement which took 
place in Lower Brittany during the 
Revolution was the surprise of Fort 
Penthiévre by Hoche, when “ the 
sickle sweep of Quiberon Bay” 
reaped its harvest of slaughter; 
and there the royalists were in the 
main composed of emigrés, nobles, 
and Chouans from Western Brit- 
tany. Even the brothers Cotte- 
reau, nicknamed Chouan,* who gave 


* A corruption of chat-Auant (screech-owl), the 
. who were salt- 


cry of which bird the brothers. 
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its name to this insurrection, were 
not Bretons, but from Maine. 
Doubtless had not De la Rouarie’s 
plot miscarried through treachery 
and the premature death of that 
far-seeing and audacious schemer, 
the result might have been other- 
wise. As it was, the counter revo- 
lution took in. Brittany and La 
Vendée very different directions. 
In the former it was the hostility 
of the “patriots” to the church 
that was most deeply felt and most 
bitterly resented; while the Ven- 
deans fought for their faith, in- 
deed, and their army bore the 
name of “Catholic and _ loyal,” 
but they fought at least as directly 
for their king. We have not space 
to philosophize upon this curious 
distinction, further than to point 
out that Brittany, so far as the bulk 
of its population is concerned, has 
always been rather Catholic than 
royalist. It is not so very long 
ago that a Frenchman was nearly 
as much of an alien as the hated 
Saozon or Saxon* himself to the 
man of Tréguier or the Léonnais ; 
even two centuries of submission 
to an enforced and distasteful un- 
ion scarcely sufficed to make the 
Breton look upon the French king 
as other than a usurper. In this, 
as in devotion to the faith, which 
the same apostle brought to both, 
and in readiness to give up all for 
it, the parallel between Brittany 
and that other great Celtic colony, 
Ireland, is of the closest kind. 
True, the union of Brittany and 
France, like that of England and 
Scotland, was effected through 


smugglers, used as a signal to inform one another of 
their whereabouts at night. 

* The Breton has preserved a thoroughly Celtic 
hatred of his ancient conqueror. ‘* Yes,’ said a 
little peasant girl, describing a shipwreck; “I saw 
them buried here in the sand; they were Saxons, 
you know, not Christians; and many an evening I 
have come with the village children to dance on the 

wes of the Englishmen who were turning to dust 
low there,” 
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marriage,* and not, as in the 
Irish union, by force and fraud. 
But it was none the more popular 
for that; and though all overt op- 
position was effectually crushed 
with the overthrow of the League, 
headed by the ambitious and self- 
seeking though gallant Duc de 
Mercceur, in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, there still re- 
mained a smouldering fire of re- 
sentment and dislike which only 
lately, if ever at all, has been ex- 
tinguished. And from that time, 
too, to quote M. Souvestre again, 
of the two sovereign powers on 
which the feudal edifice was based, 
the nobility and the church, the 
latter alone preserved its authority 
in Brittany. Deceived and disap- 
pointed in his worldly leaders, it 
seemed as though the Breton pea- 
sant turned more implicitly to his 
spiritual guides. Certain it is that 
in no Catholic land, not even in 
Ireland, has the priesthood retain- 
ed more ascendency, nor, if we 
may trust writers who cannot be 
accused of partiality, deserved it 
more. 

The spirit of devotion breathes 
all through the Breton’s daily life. 
No important act is begun without 
its appropriate religious ceremo- 
nies. Is it a house or a barn that 
he has built ?—he will use neither till 
they have been blest, as in Aubrey 
de Vere’s “Building of the Cot- 
tage”: 

“ Mix the mortar o’er and o'er, 
Holy music singing ; 
Holy water o’er it pour, 
Flowers and tresses flinging. 
Bless we now the earthen floor; 
May good angels love it! 


Bless we now the new-raised door, 
And that cell above it!"’ 


He thinks, with the poet, 


“ Better to roam for ay than rest 
Under the impious shadow of a roof unbleet.”’ 


* Namely, of Anne, daughter of Francis II, the 
last duke, to Charles VIII., and after his death to 
Louis XII. of France. Brittany was her dowry. 
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In little acts as in great ones it 
is the same. The knife does not 
cut the loaf until it has made over 
it the sign of the cross; the chil- 
dren tell their ages by the number 
of Easters they have made; the 
sowing of the grain is preceded by 
a solemn procession. “The barren 
field,” says the Breton proverb, 
“grows fertile under the stole of 
the priest.” In all his thoughts 
the religious idea is uppermost. 
“T was walking in the fields,” says 
M. de la Villemarquée, “reading 
a book, when a peasant accosted 
me. ‘Is it,’ said he, ‘ the Zives of 
the Saints you are reading?’” And 
the strongest idea a Breton can 
give you of the truth of any book 
is that it was written and printed 
by a priest. 

It is not surprising, therefore, 
that among a people of such simple 
and fervid faith devotion to the 
Blessed, Virgin should especially 
have flourished. The popular im- 
pulse towards the expression of 
piety which displayed itself in 
France in the sixteenth century, 
and which soon covered the land 
with Calvaries and Chapels of Notre 
Dame, was nowhere more outspok- 
en or lasting than in Brittany. 
Mme. Marie de Bon Secours, mere 
des pécheurs—Mme. Mary of Good 
Help, mother of fishermen—is in- 
voked as heartily on the coast 
of Tréguier as Votre Dame de tous 
les remédes—Our Lady of All-Heal- 
ing—on the mountains of Cornou- 
ailles. And, as might be looked for 
in an impressionable and imagina- 
tive race, this devotion has entwined 
itself with many quaint and curious 
legends. It is a general belief in 
Brittany—as, indeed, it is among the 
peasantry elsewhere in France, and 
we believe in some parts of Spain— 
that our Lord and his Blessed Mo- 
ther visited their country in propria 


persona after the Resurrection. 
Ask a peasant of Vannes, for exam- 
ple, the origin of the galga/s, or 
heaps of pebbles which diversify 
the monotony of his vast Landes, 
and he will tell you that the Bless- 
ed Virgin carried them there in 
her apron. The folk-lore of the 
country turns largely upon her in- 
tervention for the protection of 
those who call upon her. Two of 
the most curious of these legends 
we propose to give our readers 
from M. Souvestre’s very interest- 
ing collection entitled Ze Soyer 
Breton. So far as we know they 
have not been rendered into Eng- 
lish except in a mutilated and im- 
perfect version styled Popular Le- 
gends and Tales of Brittany, which 
is simply the translation of a Ger- 
man adaptation of Souvestre’s book, 
and in which the essentially Ca- 
tholic features of the original are 
for the most part studiously elimin- 
ated. This process of “ evangeliz- 
ing” Catholic literature is familiar 
enough from Dies Jre down; it 
is to be regretted that Catholic 
publishers are sometimes found 
willing to father and to circulate 
such counterfeits. 

The first of our legends is one 
current in the country of Tréguier 
—the Lower Breton still divides 
his beloved province, not into the 
departments fixed by the Revolu- 
tion, but as of old into the four bi- 
shoprics of Léon, Tréguier, Vannes, 
and Cornouailles—and is known 
as Les Trois Rencontres, or, as we 
shall call it, 


THE THREE BEGGARS. 


Once upon a time, in the days 
when Jesus Christ and his Mother 
came often to visit Lower Brittany, 
when along the roads there were as 
many cells of holy hermits as there 
are now new houses with a manger 
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and a branch of mistletoe by the 
door, there lived in the bishopric 
of Léon two young lords as rich as 
heart could wish, and so handsome 
that even their mother could not 
have wished them better-looking. 
They were called Tonyk and My- 
lio. 

Mylio, who was the elder, was 
going on sixteen, while Tonyk was 
but fourteen. Both had taken les- 
sons from masters so able that 
there was nothing to hinder them 
from becoming priests at once, if 
they had been old enough and had 
had a vocation. 

Now, Tonyk was pious, ever 
ready to help the poor and for- 
give injuries. Money stayed no 
longer in his hand than anger in 
his heart; while Mylio would give 
to no one more than his due, and 
even haggled over that, and if any- 
body offended him he never rested 
until he had avenged himself to the 
utmost of his power. 

As God had taken their father 
from them while they were still in 
long clothes, the widow, who was a 
woman of great virtue, had brought 
them up herself; but now that they 
were well grown, she deemed it 
time to send them to an uncle of 
theirs at a distance, from whom 
they might look for good counsel 
as well as a great inheritance. So 
one day, making each of them a 
present of a new hat, shoes with 
silver buckles, a purple cloak, a 
well-lined purse, and a horse, she 
bade them be off to the house of 
their father’s brother. 

The two lads set out, glad enough 
of the chance to see strange lands. 
Their horses went so fast that at 
the end of some days they found 
themselves in another kingdom, 
where the trees and grain were un- 
like any they had seen at home, 
But one morning, as they were pass- 
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ing a cross-roads, they spied a poor 
woman sitting by the cross, her 
face buried in her apron. Tonyk 
pulled up his horse to ask her 
what was the matter. The beggar- 
woman told him with sobs that 
she had just lost her only son, who 
was her all, and that she was thrown 
upon the charity of Christians. 

The lad was greatly touched ; 
but Mylio, who had stopped some 
paces off, cried out with a jeering 
air: 

“You are not going to swallow 
everything the first whimpering old 
woman tells you? That creature 
is there only to trick travellers out 
of their money.” 

“Hush, my brother,” replied 
Tonyk, “hush, in God’s name! 
Your words make her cry still hard- 
er. Do you not see that she has 
the years and mien of our own 
mother, God bless her!” 

Then, bending forward and hand- 
ing his purse to the beggar-woman, 
“Take it, poor woman,” he said; 
“T can only help you, but I will 
pray to God to console you.” 

The beggar-woman took the purse, 
and, kissing it, said to Tonyk: 

“ Since your lordship has wished 
to enrich a poor woman, you will 
not refuse to take from her this 
nut, which holds a wasp with a dia- 
mond sting.” 

Tonyk took the nut, thanked the 
beggar-woman, and went his way 
with Mylio. 

The two soon came to the edge 
of a wood, where they saw a little 
child, nearly naked, who was pry- 
ing about in the hollows of the 
trees, and. singing the while an air 
sadder than the chants of the Mass 
for the Dead. Often he stopped to 
slap his little frozen hands together, 
saying in a kind of sing-song, “ I’m 
so cold! I’mso cold!” And then 
they could hear his teeth chatter. 
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At this sight Tonyk felt like cry- 
ing, and he said to his brother: 

“For pity’s sake, Mylio, do you 
see how this poor little innocent 
suffers from the cold?” 

“ He is a great baby, then,” said 
Mylio. “I, for my part, do not find 
the wind so cold.” 

“Because you have on a velvet 
vest, and over that a cloth coat, and 
over that again your purple cloak, 
while he is clad only in the air of 
heaven.” 

“ Well, what of it?” said Mylio. 
“ He is only a little peasant.” 

“ Alas!” replied Tonyk, “ when 
I think that you might have been 
born in his place, my brother, my 
heart bleeds and I cannot see him 
suffer so.” 

With these words he drew rein, 
called the little boy, and asked him 
what he was doing there. 

“TI am looking for the winged 
needles * that sleep in the crannies 
of the trees,” answered the child. 

“ And what wouldst thou do with 
these winged needles ?” said Mylio. 

“When I have enough of them I 
will sell them in the city and buy a 
coat which will keep me warm as 
if it was always sunshine.” 

“ Hast thou found any yet ?” went 
on the young noble. 

“But one,” replied the child, 
showing a little cage of rushes 
within which he had shut the blue 
fly. 
“ Very good, I will take it,” broke 
in Tonyk, throwing him his cloak. 
“Wrap thyself up in that precious 
cloth, little one, and add every 
evening in thy prayers a Hail Mary 
for Mylio and another for her who 
bore us both.” 

The two brothers went on their 
way, and Tonyk at first suffered 
much from the wind for want of 


* The insect popularly known as dragon-fly 
the Bretons call xadoz-aér, or ** needle of the air.’’ 
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the cloak he had given away; but 
when they had got through the 
wood the wind fell, the air grew 
milder, the fog lifted, and @ vein of 
the sun ® shone along the clouds. 

Just then they came to a meadow 
where there was a spring, and by 
the side of it an old man in rags 
carrying upon his shoulder the sack 
of the seekers for bread.t When he 
saw the two cavaliers he called 
to them in a supplicating voice. 
Tonyk went up to him. 

“What would you, father?” he 
asked, lifting his hand to his hat 
out of respect for the beggar’s age. 

“Alas! dear sir,” replied he, 
“you see how white my hair is and 
how wrinkled my cheeks. I am 
grown so weak from age that my 
legs can no longer carry me; so I 
must needs die in this spot, unless 
one of you will sell me his horse.” 

“Sell thee one of our horses, 
bread-seeker!” cried Mylio with 
a scornful air. “ And wherewith 
wilt thou pay us?” 

“You ‘see this hollow acorn ?” 
said the beggar. “It holds aspider 
which can spin webs stronger than 
steel. Let me have one of your 
horses, and I will give you the 
spider and the acorn for it.” 

The elder of the two lads burst 
out laughing. 

“ Do you hear, Tonyk ?” he cried, 
turningtohis brother. “ By my bap- 
tism! there must be two calves’ 
feet in this man’s sadots.” f 

But the younger replied gently: 
“The poor man can offer only what 
hehas.” Then, getting off his horse 
and going up to the old man, 
“TI give you my horse, my good 
man,” said he, “not because of the 


* Goazenn-Héault—Breton expression for a ray 
of sunlight piercing the clouds. 

+ Chercheur de pain, Klasker—the Breton name 
for , 

t Treid lué zo éné voutou—i.e., he must be an 
idiot. 
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price you put on it, but in remem- 
brance of Him who has said that 
the seekers for bread were his elect. 
Take it as your own, and thank God, 
who has made use of me to offer it 
you,” 

The old man murmured a thou- 
sand blessings, got upon the horse 
with the lad’s help, and was soon 
out of sight across the meadow. 

But Mylio could not forgive his 
brother this last almsgiving, and it 
led to an outbreak, 

Biz mouth /* he cried to Tonyk, 
“you ought to be ashamed of the 
plight your folly has brought you to. 
You thought, no doubt, that, once 
stripped of everything, you would 
be let share my money, my horse, 
and my cloak; but do not hope it! 
I want the lesson to do you good, 
that by feeling the hardships of 
prodigality you may be more thrifty 
hereafter.” 

“It is indeed a good lesson, my 
brother,” Tonyk answered mildly, 
“ and I am perfectly willing to take 
it. I never thought to have any 
part in your money, your horse, or 
your cloak; so go your way without 
troubling yourself about me, and 
may the Queen of the angels guide 
you !” 

Mylio deigned no answer and 
set off on a trot, while his young 
brother kept on afoot, watching 
him from afar and bearing him no 
grudge in his heart. 

They came thus to the opening 
of a narrow pass between two 
mountains which lost themselves in 
theclouds. It wascalled the Curs- 
ed Pass, because a Rounfi, or ogre, 
dwelt upon the cliffs, and there lay in 
wait for travellers as a hunter lies 
in wait for the game. He was a 
giant, blind and without feet, but 
of so quick an ear that he could 


* Genowek—a Breton insult equivalent to “ imbe- 
cile.”’ 
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hear the worm working underneath 
the ground. His servants were two 
eagles he had tamed, one white and 
the other red (for he was a great 
magician), and he sent them out to 
seize his prey when he heard it 
coming. So the people of that 
country, whenever they had to go 
through the pass, carried their 
shoes in their hands, like the girls 
of Roscoff when they go to the 
market of Morlaix, scarce daring to 
breathe for fear the ogre should 
hear them. Mylio, who had no 
warning of this, rode in on his horse, 
and the giant was aroused by the 
noise of the hoof-strokes on the flint. 

* Ho, there! my eagles,” cried he, 
“where are you ?” 

The white eagle and the red 
eagle ran to him. 

“Go get me for my supper what 
is going by,” cried the ogre. 

Like two balls from a gun they 
plunged to the bottom of the pass, 
seized Mylio by his purple cloak, 
and bore him away to the ogre’s 
dwelling. 

At this moment Tonyk reacied 
the mouth of the pass. He saw 
his brother carried off by the two 
birds, and with acry ran towards 
him; but the eagles and Mylio 
were out of sight in the clouds 
which covered the highest moun- 
tain. 

The lad stood for a moment root- 
ed to the spot and beside himself 
with grief, staring at the sky and 
the cliff as steep as a wall; then he 
sank upon his knees with clasped 
hands and cried: 

“ Almighty Lord, Creator of the 
world, save my brother Mylio !” 

“Trouble not God the Father 
for such a trifle,” replied three 
small voices which he heard all at 
once near by. 

Tonyk turned 
stricken, 


round wonder- 
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“Who spoke then, and where are 
you ?” he asked. 

“In your waistcoat pocket,” re- 
plied the three voices. 

The lad felt in his pocket, and 
pulled out the nut, the acorn, and 
the little cage of rushes, wherein 
were the three insects. 

“Ts it you, then, who wish to 
save Mylio ?” said he. 

“Ves, yes, yes!” replied they in 
their three different voices. 

“ And how will you go about it, 
my poor nobodies ?” said Tonyk. 

“Open our cages and you will 
see.” 

The lad did as they asked; then 
the spider made up to a tree, against 
which she began a web shining and 
strong as steel; then she got upon 
the winged needle, who wafted her 
gently into the air, while she went 
on with her web, whose threads 
were far enough apart to make a 
kind of ladder, reaching higher and 
higher as they went up. Tonyk 
followed them up this wonderful 
ladder until he had reached the top 
of the mountain. The wasp flew 
in front of him, and together they 
came to the giant’s house. 

It was a cave hollowed in the 
rock and as high asachurch. In 
the middle of it sat the ogre, with- 
out eyes or legs. He kept rocking 
himself to and fro like a poplar, 
while he sang these words to an air 
of his own : 

“ The Léonard's flesh I love to eat, 

Fed is he on the fattest of meat ; 

The man of Tréguter tastes beside 

Of sweet new milk and pancakes fried ; 

But Vannes and Cornouailles who could eat, 
Bitter and tough as their coarse buckwheat ?”’ 

All the while he sang this song 
he got ready slices of pork to roast 
Mylio, who lay at his feet, his legs 
and arms tied upon his back like a 
chicken trussed for the spit. The 
two eagles held a little aloof, near 
the chimney, and one set the turn- 


spit while the other stirred up the 
fire. 

The noise the giant made in 
singing, and also the care he gave 
to getting ready his slices of pork, 
had kept him from hearing the ap- 
proach of Tonyk and his three lit- 
tle servants. But the red eagle 
spied the lad; he darted upon him, 
and was about to make off with 
him in his claws when the wasp 
pierced his eyes with her diamond 
dart. The white eagle ran to help 
his brother, and his eyes were put 
out too. Then the wasp flew to 
the ogre, who had sprung up on 
hearing the cries of his two domes- 
tics, and fell to piercing him with 
her sting without let or truce. 
The giant roared like a bull in 
August. But it was in vain for 
him to dash his arms about like 
the sails of a windmill; he could 
not catch the wasp for want of 
eyes, and no more, for want of feet, 
could he get away. 

At last he dropped face down 
upon the ground to escape the 
sting of fire; but the spider at 
once came up and wove about him 
a net which held him fast, In 
vain he called his two eagles to his 
aid. Mad with pain, knowing the 
ogre was helpless, they wished to 
avenge their long slavery; with 
flapping wings they rushed upon 
their former master and sought to 
tear him to pieces under his net of 
steel.. At each stroke of their 
beaks they tore away a shred of 
flesh, and never stopped till they 
had picked his four bones clean. 
Then they lay down upon the car- 
cass of the ogre, and, as the magi- 
cian's flesh was indigestible, they 
never got up again, but burst there 
on the spot. 

As to Tonyk, he had untied his 
brother’s bonds, and, after embrac- 
ing him with tears of joy, led him 
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out of the ogre’s house to the edge 
of the cliff. The winged needle and 
the wasp were soon at hand, har- 
nessed to the little cage of rushes, 
now changed to a coach. Pray- 
ing the two brothers to take 
seats, while the spider posted her- 
self behind like the lackey of some 
great house, the equipage went off 
with the speed of the wind. 

Tonyk and Mylio in this way 
crossed with the utmost ease mea- 
dows, mountains, and villages (for 
in the air the roads are always in 
good order) until they were come 
to their uncle’s castle. 

There the carriage alighted and 
rolled towards the drawbridge, 
where the brothers saw their two 
horses waiting for them; but at 
Tonyk’s saddlebow hung his purse 
and cloak; only the purse was big- 
ger and much better lined, and the 
cloak was all embroidered with 
diamonds. 

The wondering lad would have 
turned to the carriage to ask the 


meaning of this; but the carriage — 


was gone, and in place of the wasp, 
the winged needle, and the spider 
there stood only three angels daz- 
zling with light. 

The two brothers, confounded, 
fell upon their knees. Then one 
of the angels drew near Tonyk and 
said to him: 

“Be not afraid, dear youth ; for 
the woman, the child, and the old 
man thou didst succor were no 
other than the Virgin Mary, Jesus 
her Son, and St. Joseph. They 
have given us to thee that thou 
mightest make the journey without 


danger, and, now that it is ended, 


we go back to Paradise. Bethink 
thee only of what has happened to 
thyself, and let this be a warning.” 

With these words the three an- 
gels spread their wings and flew off 
like three swallows, chanting the 
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hosannah which is sung in the 
churches. 

The motive of this tale, it will be 
observed, is the beauty of charity, 
and it is perhaps another form of 
the ancient legend of St. Julian 
which is found, in one shape or an- 
other, in the traditions of many 
peoples. But charity and hospi- 
tality are pre-eminently Breton as 
they are Irish virtues. With a 
“God save all here!” the beggar 
walks unbidden and unrepulsed 
into the first cabin he comes to, 
and takes his seat, as one expected, 
by the fireside or at the table. No 
one dreams of turning him away, 
for he is the guest of God. The 
following legend also turns on the 
same virtues; but it is peculiar in 
introducing a personage almost 
unique in Breton tradition—viz., a 
wicked priest. “In our pious 
Armorica,” says M. Souvestre, “ the 
respect accorded to the priesthood 
partakes of worship. The tonsure 
is a crown which gives a right to 
royal homage.” But in proportion 
to the veneration paid to the good 
priest is the contempt and detes- 
tation visited upon the derelict, 
as the few “constitutional” curés 
whom the Revolution found among 
the Breton and Vendean clergy 
were made fully aware. The rea- 
der of Carleton’s Zales and Legends 
of the Irish Peasantry may discover 
here another element of likeness in 
the kindred race. 


MAO, THE LUCKY. 


Christians who wish a powerful 
protectress in heaven cannot do 
better than address themselves to 
Notre Dame de tous remédes (Our 
Lady of All-Healing), near the City 
cf the Beech.* She has in that place 
the richest chapel that the hand of 


* Faou, in the department of Finisterre (the an- 
cient Pays de Cornouailles), was so called. 
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man ever built. All inside it is 
filled with golden statues; the bel- 
fry, which is brother to that of 
Kreisker, has more windows in it 
than there are holes in a Quimper 
waffle, and there is near the church 
a fountain of masonry whose waters 
wash’ away all evil of soul and 
body.* Our Lady of All-Healing 
is one of the four great Pardons of 
the Virgin Mary in Lower Brit- 
tany. The others are at Auray, at 
Bois du fou (Fol-goat, or Madman’s 
Wood), and Callot. 

It was to Our Lady of All-Heal- 
ing that Maostoppedto pray. Mao 
was on his way from Loperek, a 
pretty parish between Kimerc’h 
and Logoma. He had neither kith 
nor kin, and his guardian had put 
in his hand a frappe-téte ¢ with three 
silver crowns, telling him to seek 
his fortune where he would. 

After saying at the foot of the 
great altar all the prayers his nurse 
and the rector had taught him, 
Mao left the church to go his way. 
But as he was about passing through 
the hedge he saw a crowd of folks 
gathered about a dead body lying 
on the grass at the door of the 
priest’s house; and he was told it 
was a poor dbread-seeker who had 
given up his soul the night before, 
and whom the priest refused to 
bury. 

“Was he, then, a pagan or a 
wretch who had denied his bap- 
tism?” asked Mao. 

“ He was a true sheep of God’s 
fold,” made answer all who were 
there; “and even when hunger 
pressed him sore he would have 


* We are not to take literally, says M. Souvestre 
in a note, these Breton exaggerations. The church 
of Rumengol (corruption of remed-ol — tous les 
vremeédes) is remarkable without being a wonder ; 
the golden statues are gilded figures of rude work- 
manship, and the spire is far from being comparable 
to that of Kreisker at St. Pol de Léon. 

+ Pen-god or pen-scod—literally, a maul-pate, the 
Breton shillelagh. 
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taken neither the three ears of 
corn nor the three apples which 
custom permits the wayfarer to 
pluck.” 

“Why, then, does the rector deny 
him the holy water and the conse- 
crated earth?” asked the youth. 

“ Because poor Stevan left noth- 
ing to pay for the prayers of the 
church,” replied the spectators. 

“What!” cried Mao, “ is there a 
priest in this country so hard- 
hearted that he shuts the door on 
the poor while living and will not 
open to them when dead? If it is 
money is wanted, here are three 
crowns. 'Tisall I have inthe world; 
but I give it with all my heart to 
open to a Christian the consecrated 
earth.” 

The unworthy priest was called; 
he took the three crowns, rattled 
off the prayers for the dead in as 
little time as it takes a carrier’s 
horse to eat his truss of hay, dump- 
ed poor Stevan into a hole in the 
ground, and went off to see that the 
sucking pig which was a-cooking for 
his dinner was properly done on 
both sides. 

As for Mao, he made a cross 
with two branches of yew, planted 
it on the grave of the poor seeker of 
bread, and after saying a De Pro- 
fundis went on his way to Cam- 
front. 

But after a time Mao grew hun- 
gry and thirsty, and bethought 
him that he had nothing left of 
what his guardian had given him 
to buy food and drink. So he set 
about finding some mulberries or 
wild sorrel or wild plums, and al! 
the while he hunted for them he 
kept looking at the birds who were 
picking away in the thickets, and 
saying to himself: 

“ Those birds there are better off 
than baptized creatures; they want 
neither for inns nor butchers, nor 
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bakers nor gardeners; God's hea- 
ven is all their own, and the earth 
spreads itself before them like a 
table always served; the little in- 
sects are their game, the seeds are 
their fields of standing corn, hips 
and haws their dessert; they have 
the right to take everywhere with- 
out paying or as much as saying 
by your leave. So the little birds 
are gay, and they sing all day 
long.” 

Turning these thoughts in his 
mind, Mao slackened his pace, and 
at last sat down under a great oak 
and fell fast asleep. 

But, lo and behold, all of a sud- 
den while he slept there came to 
him a saint, all dressed in shining 
stuffs and crowned with ahalo, and 
the saint said to him: 

“I am the poor seeker of bread, 
Stevan, to whom thou hast opened 
the gates of Paradise by buying 
for his body a consecrated. grave. 
The Virgin Mary, whose faithful 
servant I was on earth, has just had 


me made a saint, and she has let > 


me come back to thee as the bearer 
of good tidings. Believe no longer 
that the birds of the air are hap- 
pier than baptized souls, since for 
these the blood of the Son of God 
has been shed and they are the 
favorites of the Trinity. Hear, 
then, what the Three Persons have 
done to reward thy piety: 

“ Near by, beyond the meadows, 
is a manor which thou wilt know 
by its red and green weathercock. 
‘here lives a lord named Tréhouar, 
who is the father of a daughter as 
lovely as the day and as gentle as 
a babe in the cradle. Go and 
knock this evening at his door, and 
say that thou comest for what he 
well knows; he will receive thee, 
and the rest thou wilt learn thyself. 
Rememberanly, if thou hast need 
of help, thou must say, 
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“ Come, dead beggar, come quick to aid 
Here am I all helpless stayed.” 


With these words the saint vanish- 
ed and Mao awoke. 

His first care was to thank God 
for the safeguard he had sent him; 
then he took his way towards the 
meadows in order to seek the 
manor-house. As night was fall- 
ing, he kad at first some trouble to 
find it; but he saw at length a 
flight of pigeons and followed them, 
sure they could lead him only toa 
noble house. 

Sure enough, he spied at last the 
red and green weathercock peep- 
ing above some trees loaded with 
black cherries—for that is the coun- 
try where they grow. It is the 
mountain parishes which send all 
the wild cherries you see laid out 
on straw at the Pardons of the 
Léonnais,.and which lovers bring 
to the pennéréz * in their great felt 
hats. Mao crossed the lawn set 
out with walnuts, knocked at the 
smallest door he could find in the 
manor-house, and said, as the saint 
bade him, that he came for what 
they knew. 

The gentleman was told at once. 
He came shaking his head, for he 
was old and feeble, but leaning 
upon his granddaughter, who was 
young and fresh; so that to look 
at them you would have said it 
was a ruined wall held up by a 
blooming honeysuckle. 

Both, with the utmost politeness, 
bade the young man come in; he 
was given a carpet-covered stool 
by the old man’s arm-chair, and 


_ served with sweet cider while sup- 


per was getting ready. 

Mao wondered greatly at this 
greeting, and could not keep his 
eyes off the young girl as she ran 
about getting everything ready and 
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* Pennéréz—Breton for hei 
girls. 
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singing like a lark. The more he 
looked the prettier he found her, 
and his heart beat like a clock. 

“ Alas!” he thought, “he alone 
may call himself happy who will be 
able to talk with the pennérdz of 
the manor behind the gable.” * 

At last, when supper was over, 
the grandfather had Ligzenn (that 
was the young girl's name) clear 
away the things, and said to Mao: 

“We have given you of our best 
and according to our means, young 
man, but not according to our wish, 
for the house of Tréhouar has long 
suffered from a grievous wound. 
Once upon a time we reckoned 
here as many as twenty horses and 
forty cows; but the fiend has made 
himself master of cattle-sheds and 
stables ; cows and horses have van- 
ished one after another and as 
often as they have been replaced, 
until I have sunk all my savings. 
All our prayers to conjure away 
the destroying spirit have been in 
vain; we have had to resign our- 
selves, and for lack of live-stock 
my lands are now lying fallow. I 
had some hopes of my nephew Ma- 
telinn, who has gone to the French 
wars; but as he never came back 
I have caused it to be given out 
through the country, at sermons 
and elsewhere, that the man who 
freed the manor should have Lic- 
zenn to wife, and my whole estate 
after me. But all who have come 
here to this end and watched in 
the stable have disappeared like 
the cows and horses. I pray God 
you may have better hap.” 

Mao, whom the remembrance of 
his vision emboldened to take the 
risk, answered that, with the grace 
of the Virgin Mary, he hoped to 
overthrow the hidden demon, With 


* Lovers met behind the gable end, because 
there there were no windows from which they 
could be overlooked ; hence the expression reed 
ship, to tadk behind the gable. 


that he asked for some fire to keep 
his limbs from getting stiff, took 
his frappe-téte, and besought Lic- 
zenn to think of him in her 
prayers. 

The place to which they brought 
him was a great shed divided into 
two parts for the cows and the 
horses; but it was wholly empty, 
and spiders had spun their webs 
upon the feed-racks. Mao lit a 
fire of furze upon the great stones 
which served for pavement, and 
betook himself to his prayers. 

For the first quarter of an hour 
he heard only the crackling of the 
flame ; for the second quarter of am 
hour he heard only the wind whist~ 
ling sadly through the cracks of the- 
door; for the third quarter of an. 
hour he heard only the little death's. 
hammer* which sounded im the- 
wood-work ; but at the fourth quar- 
ter a muffled sound was heard un- 
der the pavement, and at the end! 
of the building in the darkest cor- 
ner he saw the largest stone rise- 
slowly and a dragon’s head come 
out of the ground ; it was as big as. 
a cheese-trough, flat like a viper’s, , 
and all about its forehead flashed a 
row of parti-colored eyes. 

The animal set two paws with 
red claws upon the edge of the 
pavement, looked at Mao, and left 
his hole with a hiss. 

As he drew near Mao could see 
his scaly body unroll. itself, coming 
out from under the stone like a 
great cable from the hold of a 
ship. 

Although the lad was bold enough, 
yet his blood ran cold, and as he 
felt the fumes of the dragon’s breath 
he cried >. 


“Come, dead beggar,.come quick to aid! 
Here am I all helpless stayed.” 


* Morzclik an ankou the Bretons call the wood- 
louse, in allusion to its faint, regular rapping. Cf. 
our Death-watch. . 
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That very instant the shining 
shape he had summoned stood by 
his side. 

“Fear nothing,” said he; “the 
wards of the Mother of God will 
always prevail against the monsters 
of the earth.” 

So saying, Stevan stretched forth 
his hand, spoke some words of the 
language they talk in heaven, and 
instantly the dragon rolled over on 
his side, struck dead. 

At sun-up next morning Mao 
went and woke all the people of 
the manor and took them to the 
stables; but at sight of the dead 
beast the boldest fell back ten 
paces. 

“ Have no fear,” the young man 
said to them; “the Virgin Mary 
has helped me. The monster that 
devoured the cattle and their keep- 
ers is now but lifeless clay. Go 
fetch cords and drag him hence to 
some deserted quarry.” 

They did as he bade them, and 
when the dragon had been dragged 
from his lair the entire body went 
twice round the buckwheat-thrash- 
ing yard. 

Overjoyed to be freed from so 
dangerous a foe, the grandfather 
kept his promise to Mao and gave 
him Ligzenn to wife. The young 
pennérez was led to the church at 
Camfront, her right arm encircled, 
as usual, with a band of silver lace 
for each thousand francs in her 
dowry, and the story goes that she 
had eighteen. 

Once married, Mao bought live- 
stock, hired servants, and the lands 
of the manor were soon worth more 
than ever. Then it was that the 
grandfather went to receive his re- 
ward from God, leaving all he own- 
ed to the young couple. 

These last were happier than any 
other baptized creatures—so happy 
‘that every evening they could find 
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nothing to ask of God, and could 
only thank him. But one day, just 
as they were sitting down to supper 
with their servants, who should 
come in with one of the maids but 
a soldier, so tall that his head 
touched the beams of the ceiling, 
and whom Liczenn knew at once 
for her cousin Matelinn. He had 
come back from the French wars 
to marry the pennéréez, and, learn- 
ing what had passed while he was 
away, great indeed was his wrath ; 
but he took good care not to show 
it to the young couple, for he was 
a dissembler by nature: 

Mao, nothing doubting, welcom- 
ed him with open arms; he gave 
him of the best in the manor, had 
the best room made ready for him, 
and rode with him everywhere 
about his fields, now covered with 
harvests. 

But the taller Matelinn found the 
flax, and the heavier the wheat, the 
angrier he grew that all these things 
were not his, without speaking of 
his cousin Ligzenn, who seemed to 
him prettier than ever. So one 
day he got Maoto hunt with him on 
the downs of Logoma, and brought 
him to a far thicket where there 
was an abandoned windmill, against 
which bundles of furze had been 
piled for the baker of Daonlas; ar- 
rived there, he turned his eyes to- 
wards Camfront and said all of a 
sudden to the young man: 

“Look! I can see from here the 
manor with its great court.” 

“Which way ?” asked Mao. 

“Behind that little beechwood ; 
don’t you see the windows of the 
great hall ?” 

“TI am too short,” said Mao. 

“You are right,” cried Matelinn ; 
“and it is a great pity, for I see 
my cousin Li¢gzenn in the little pad- 
dock by the garden.” 

“Is she alone ?” 
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*No; she is talking to some 
gentlemen, who are whispering in 
her ear.” 

“ And what is Li¢zenn doing?” 

“ Liczenn is listening to them and 
twisting the strings of her apron.” 

Mao stood on tip-toe. 

“Oh! how I wish I could see,” 
he said. 

“Nothing is easier,” replied 
Matelinn; “‘ you have but to go up 
to the top of the mill, and you will 
be taller than I,” 

Mao thought well of the advice 
and climbed the old ladder. When 
he was come to the top his cousin 
asked him what he saw. 

“T see only trees which seem as 
near the earth as two-months 
corn,’ answered he, “and houses 
which seem as little as shells left 
dry stranded on the shore.” 

“Look nearer,” said Matelinn. 

“ Nearer I see only the sea 
with barks that skim the water 
like gulls.” 

“Nearer yet,” continued the sol- 
dier. 

“Nearer yet is the heather in 
bloom and the golden gorse.” 

“But below you ?” 

“Below me!” cried Mao in a 
fright, “instead of the ladder to 
get down I see flames coming to 
devour me.” 

And he saw truly, for Matelinn 
had taken away the ladder and set 
fire to the heaped-up piles of furze, 
so that the old mill was in the midst 
of a furnace. 

In vain Mao begged the giant 
not to leave him to perish in so 
cruel amanner; he turned his back 
and went off along the downs, whist- 
ling. 

Then the young man, feeling 
himself near to stifle, repeated the 
invocation : 

“ Come, dead beggar, come quick tn aid! 
Here am I all helpless stayed.” 
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Instantly the saint appeared, 
holding in his right hand a rainbow 
one end of which sank in the sea 
while the other shed a heavy dew, 
and in the left hand Jacob’s ladder 
which joined heaven and earth. 
The rainbow put out the fire, while 
Mao climbed down on the ladder 
and made his way back to the 
manor without the slightest hurt. 

At sight of him Matelinn was 
thunderstruck ; sur¢that his cousin 
would denounce him to justice, he 
ran to get his arms and his war- 
horse, but as he was going out of 
the great court Mao went up to 
him and said: P 

“Have no fear, cousin; for no 
man on earth will know what has 
passed on the heath of Daonlas. 
Your heart was sickened that God 
had given me more prosperity than 
you; I wish to cure your heart. 
From to-day on, while I live, you 
will have the right to half of all 
that is mine, save my dearest Lic- 
zenn. Go, then, cousin, and have 
no more bad thoughts against me.” 

This agreement was drawn up by 
the notary in due form, and Mate- 
linn had every month half of all the 
produce of the fields, the poultry- 
yard, and the cattle. 

But this generosity of Mao only 
embittered the venom of his heart. 
For undeserved benefits are like 
wine drunk without thirst; they 
give neither joy nor profit. He no 
longer sought Mao’s death, for, Mao 
dead, he would lose the allotted 
share of his wealth; but he hated 
him as a caged wolf hates the mas- 
ter who feeds him. 

What heightened his wrath was 
that all turned to gold for his cou- 
sin. Up to that time only a child 
was wanting to his happiness, and 
Li¢zenn now brought him a hand- 
some, hearty boy who was born 
without a tear. Mao sent word 
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to all the gentlefolks for more than 
five leagues round, praying them to 
the christening feast; they came 
from Braspars, from Kimerc’h, from 
Loperek, from Logoma, from Faou, 
from Irvilhac, and from Saint Eloi— 
all mounted on well-caparisoned 
horses, with their wives or daugh- 
ters on pillions behind them. The 
baptism of a prince of Cornouailles 
would not have drawn together 
more people of rank. 

All were gathered in front of the 
manor, and Mao was come to get 
the new-born infant in Ligzenn’s 
chamber with those who were to 
hold it at the font and his nearest 
friends, when in comes Matelinn, 
wearing on his face a treacherous 
smile. At his entrance the sick 
mother gave a cry, but he drew 
near, twisting his shoulders, and 
with many compliments thanked 
her for the present she had made 
him. 

“ What present ?” asked the poor 
woman in bewilderment. 

“Have you not just added an 
heir to my cousin’s wealth ?” said 
the soldier. 

“ And if I have ?” said Liczenn. 

“A deed on parchment entitles 
me to half of all that shall belong 
to Mao, save your dearly-beloved 
self,” added Matelinn, “ and I come, 
therefore, to claim my half of the 
new-born heir.” 

All present cried out, but Mate- 
linn repeated coldly that he must 
have his share of the infant, adding 
that if denied he would take it 
himself; and he showed a great 
knife for cutting up pork which he 
had brought with him for the pur- 
pose. 

Vainly did Mao and Liczenn be- 
seech him with clasped hands and 
on bended knees to give up his 
right; the giant’s only answer was 
to whet his knife on the steel which 
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hung from his girdle. At last he 
was in the act of tearing the child 
from the young woman’s arms when 
Mao bethought him all at once of 
the appeal to the dead beggar, and 
repeated it aloud. He had no 
sooner ended than the room was 
flooded with a heavenly light, and 
the saint was descried upon a 
cloud with the Virgin Mary by his 
side. 

“Tam here, good people,” said 
the Mother of God; “my faithful 
servant has had me come from the 
starry realms to judge between 
you.” 

“If you are the Mother of God, 
save the child,” cried Li¢zenn. 

“ If you are the Queen of Heaven, 
make them give me my due,” said 
Matelinn with effrontery. 

“ Listen to me,” said Mary. “ You 
first, Mao, and you, Liczenn, draw 
near with the babe. Until now I 
had given you only the joys of life ; 
I wish to do more, and so I give 
you the joys of death. You will 
follow me into the Paradise of my 
Son, where neither sorrow nor trea- 
son nor sickness comes. As for 
you, Goliath, it is your right to 
share the new good which is given 
them, and you will die like them, 
but to descend twelve hundred and 
fifty leagues * into the kingdom of 
the evil one.” 

With these words she held out 
her hand, and the giant was swal- 
lowed up in a gulf of fire, while the 
young husband and wife with their 
child bent towards each other like 
a family asleep, and disappeared, 
borne upon a cloud. 


In the incomplete version refer- 
red to the beggar-man is changed 
into a spirit of the air like the genii 
of the Arabian Nights, the Blessed 


* The precise distance at which the Bretons 
locate hell. 
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Virgin, it is needless to say, makes 
no appearance at all, and the beau- 
tiful touch at the end, possible only 
in a Catholic legend, by which Mao 
and Ligzenn receive the crowning re- 
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ward of their virtue on being trans- 
lated to Paradise, is altogether omit- 
ted; so that all that is truly sig- 
nificant and characteristic in the 
story is lost. 
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PuiLocuristus. Boston: Roberts Bro- 


thers. 1878. . 


The peculiar merits of this book can- 
not be too highly valued by any sincere 
lover of Christ. Its sweet, earnest, in- 
tensely religious tone leads the reader 
through its learned pages over a most 
delightful walk of spiritual and intellec- 
tual recreation. Dry and unsatisfactory 
discussion is wholly avoided, and the ali- 
absorbing subject, the human life of the 
divine Kedeemer, is pictured ina light 
glowing with fascinating love and lumi- 
nous with precise intelligence. Assum- 
ing the character of a disciple who ac- 
tually lived with and followed Christ un- 
til the Ascension, the author represents 
himself as writing in Alexandria ten 
years after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and when, he says, “‘ almost all those dis- 
ciples who with me saw the Lord Jesus 
in the flesh are now fallen asleep.” He 
admits the impossibility of portraying 
Christ “as he was in himself,” but he 
‘* determined rather to set forth an his- 
tory of mine own life, wherein, as ina 
mirror, might perchance be discerned 
some lineaments of the countenance of 
Christ, seen, as by reflection, in the life 
of one who loved him.” 

The book opens with a brief but strik- 
ingly graphic statement cf the condition 
of Judea, both religiously and political- 
ly, at the time of our Lord’s public ap- 
pearance. Its subjection to Roman do- 
mination had eliminated its existence as 
an independent state, whilst the exces- 
sive love of ceremonial into which the 
law had degenerated betokened the need 
of a new law and a new law-maker. 
For to be pious in those days meant 


‘*to be obedient to the light precepts of 
the law, such as the laws concerning the 
exact observance of the Sabbath, and 
concerning purifications, and concerning 
the consumption of nail-parings and the 
like” (p. 27). The nicety to which these 
casuistic pietists carried their human ob- 
servances is shown from the example of 
one of them, Abuyah, who extolled the 
Law of the Tassels as most perfect ; and 
so, he says, ‘‘ once, because I had chanced 
to tread upon a portion of the fringe of 
my garment, going up a ladder, I stead- 
fastly refused to move from the spot 
where I stood till such time as the rent 
had been repaired.” It was this same 
pious man that chid his mother “ be- 
cause she wore on her dressa ribbon that 
was not sewn but only fastened to her 
vesture, for thus she transgressed the 
law by bearing burdens on the Sab- 
bath.” 

Bringing in Philo and some Alexan- 
drine Jews, with an exposition of their 
philosophical opinions, adds much in- 
terest to the narrative. The patriozic 
spirit of the enthusiastic Galileans who 
hastened to gather around Jesus, whom 
they thought to have come for the resto- 
ration of the ancient glory of Israel, is 
well depicted, and shown to have been 
the chief motive leading so many from 
that province to follow him. How slow- 
ly even the disciples learned the true 
mission of our Redeemer appears from 
the fact that Philochristus himself had no 
definite conception of it in the begin- 
ning. Conversing with Gorgias. a tra- 
velled Jew, he sees advancing the te- 
trarch’s Thracian guard, whose descrip- 
tion, as well as that of the Roman sol- 
diers, is admirable: * 1 looked and saw 
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a band of about three hundred men, of a 
wild and savage aspect, bearing targets 
and girt with scimitars. But Gorgias, 
noting, as I suppose, the anger in my 
countenance, answered: ‘These dogs 
(may the Lord destroy them root and 
branch !) are swift indeed to shed the 
blood of women and children, but they 
are as naught compared with the Ro- 
mans. Couldst thou see a Roman le- 
gion how they march, these would seem 
unto thee but as jackals at the lion’s tail. 
Mark but how the dogs straggle. But 
when the Romans march the spears in 
their hands all point one way, and the 
swords by their sides hang all after one 
fashion, and even their stakes and tools 
(which they carry behind their backs) do 
all swing to one time, and their feet, arms, 
and heads, yea, even to the winking of 
their eyes, go all together after the man- 
ner of a five-banked corn-ship of Alex- 
andria, with her five hundred oars all 
keeping time; and when they charge, 
they charge like ten thousand elephants 
clad in iron... . Verily these Roman 
swine are all as children of Satan ; but a 
Roman legion is as Satan himself’” (p. 
126). As he had been listening to Christ 
teaching that whosoever would enter 
the kingdom should become as little 
children, it seemed not easy to him to 
reconcile this with the temporal restora- 
tion cf Israel, and “‘ methought,” he says, 
“it would be very hard to overthrow 
these Thracians, and much more the 
Romans, by becoming as little children” 
(ibid ) 

Although the work does not come out 
as a Catholic production, it is very en- 
couraging to those who desire the spirit 
of Christ to be more universally diffused 
to find such books receiving extensive 
circulation. Dogmatic or formally doc- 
trinal propositions are not to be found in 
it, yet the substantial doctrine of the 
Gospel is clearly discernible in the body 
of the work. Excepting the bnef expo- 
sition of the doctrine of divorce at p. 213, 
there appears nothing in the whole book 
inconsistent with a candid, Catholic exe- 
gesis of Scripture. The beautiful expo- 
sition of Peter’s faith and the founding 
of the church thereupon, at p. 249, could 
not be easily surpassed. It is a good 
sign when Protestants have such works 
placed in their hands, and the publishers 
deserve well of the public for the credit- 
able manner in which they have brought 
out this admirable voiume. No profess- 
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ing Christian can read it without. very 
much profit, and, indeed, he will be filled 
with the author’s declaration concerning 
Christ: “‘Forin his presence I find life ; 
but to be absent from him is death” 
(p. 242). 


Hoty CHURCH THE CENTRE OF UNITY; 
or, Ritualism compared with Catholi- 
cism. Reasons for returning to the 
True Fold. ByT.H.Shaw. London: 
R. Washbourne. 1877. 


This pamphlet is not a little remarka- 
ble among those which issue from the 
pens of converts, It is very different 
from what its title leads us to expect. 
But perhaps it will take the Protestant 
mind all the better for its peculiarities. 
We confess, for our own part, to being 
disappointed at the same time that we are 
pleased. There is occasionally an ex- 
hibition of something like bad taste. 
There is extravagant use of italics— 
the effect of which is always weakening. 
There are outbursts of pious sentiment 
—a thing never suitable to polemical 
pages. Then, too, there is no continuity 
of argument. Each chapter stands by 
itself and needlessly repeats what other 
chapters have dealt with. Still, in spite 
of these defects, there is an earnestness 
from beginning to end which cannot fail 
to impress the mind of a real inquirer. 
And together with this earnestness there 
is a force in the way some of the argu- 
ments are put which is greater, by con- 
trast, than it would appear in pages of 
the usual style of controversy. 

The writer begins by telling us that he 
has been “ for nearly fifty years a member 
of the Church of England.” He is there- 
fore no hot-brained undergraduate. He 
adds that his “misgivings were first 
aroused as early as the year 1851” ; and 
that his “ convictions have become matur- 
ed by means of earnest prayer for Divine 
guidance.” Here is a mental process 
that ought to strike a Protestant, and 
make him ask his conscience: ‘‘ Am 
I seeking that I may find? Am I 
praying for light as this man did? Can 
I believe that such persistent prayer has 
enced in delusion ?” 

The author’s next paragraph is a spe- 
cimen of his way of putting things : 

“ Regarding the Church of England— 
to say nothing of the overwhelming tes- 
timony against her through lack of 
‘apostolic commission’ and her want 
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of unity in doctrine—the endowments, 
the system of patronage, the untrained 
priesthood, are in themselves facts glar- 
ingly inconsistent with the idea of the 
guidance of the Spirit of that God who is 
the author and source of all unity. There 
is no trade or profession for which it is 
required that a youth should go through 
less training than that which suffices for 
the English clergy. Almost any scholar 
would pass for holy orders whose father 
had a lucrative benefice at his dispo- 
sal. Is it so in Rome? I rather think 
that learning, self-sacrifice, and poverty 
are the main worldly requirements. 
Which most corresponds to our Blessed 
Lord’s life upon earth, whose ‘kingdom 
is not of this world’ ?” 

On pages 22-25 he quotes from Father 
Harper's reply to Dr. Fraser, Bishop of 
Manchester, on infallibility. The learn- 
ed Jesuit is appealing to the testimony 
of the Third, Fourth, and Sixth cumeni- 
cal Councils. All Anglicans profess to 
receive the Third and Fourth, some even 
the Sixth. If their divines should hon- 
estly state, as arguments on the Catholic 
side, the passages cited by Father Har- 
per, their cause would be a lost one in- 
deed, as many of them know but too 
well. It is therefore a great service to 
lay these passages before the candid 
inquirer, who, in all probability, has 
never heard of Father Harper's “ reply,” 
or would fear to read it if he had. Fur- 
ther quotations follow, from page 25 
to page 27. showing how the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility, like all other defini- 
tions, is ‘‘at once old and new,” and 
thus refuting the stale charge of innova- 
tion. 

We conclude our notice with another 
piece of excellent advice to professed 
inquirers : 

‘*We should call a man insane who 
endeavored to roof in his house before 
he had laid the foundation or measured 
its dimensions ; just so it is in fact when 
people seeking the true church begin 
by attacking and trying to understand 
every dogma. These can never be fully 
understood. It is only as the house be- 
comes built up that the roofing begins ; 
so it is in the spiritual house of the soul. 
Faith leads us to the church. Faith is, 
then, the foundation. As the soul grows 
in grace and humility, so the mysteries 
of godliness expand before the eye of the 
suul, revealing that which at one time 
appeared most obscure. ... The great 
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thing needed is divine faith ; and this is 
never found by mere arguing and read- 
ing. Itis the free gift of God, to be ob- 
tained only by earnest prayer. . . . Get 
this, and then search whether Jesus 
Christ did establish a visible church.” 
The “faith” here spoken of is not 
Jjides formata, for that ‘‘ comes by hear- 
ing”; but the grace of a right disposi- 
tion for accepting the ‘* word of Christ.” 
And this disposition is not merely an 
attitude of earnest attention, but, essen- 
tially, a spirit of Aumility—the ‘* becom- 
ing as a little child.” It is precisely the 
lack of this child-like spirit that makes 
our arguments barren of result even 
where they are listened to with respect. 


Lire oF St. WINFRID, OR BONIFACIUS, 
MARTYR, ARCHBISHOP OF MENTZ AND 
APOSTLE OF GERMANY. By the author 
of St. Willibrord. London: Burns & 
Oates. 1878. (For sale by The Ca- 
tholic Publication Society Co.) 


This latest life of the great apostle ot 
Germany is a truly interesting contribu- 
tion to the early missionary history of 
the church, and as such seems to com- 
mend itself in an especial manner to 
those of his wandering Anglo-Saxon 
children who would fain be of the 
church without being within it; since 
in this short narrative these may learn 
how, in the eighth century, their great 
English saint laid his spiritual allegiance 
at the feet of Peter before he went forth 
successfully to undertake the conver- 
sion of the heathen and the reform of 
abuses among half-hearted and unruly 
Christians. And might not these also 
ponder on the counsel of Pope St. Zach- 
arias, addressed to the Saxon monk, 
when commenting on certain of the 
Gallic clergy who held nationality above 
unity, the fringes of the episcopal robe 
of greater value than the seamless rai- 
ment of the Bride of Christ? ‘‘ Preach, 
dearest brother,” writes the holy pope, 
‘*the rule of Catholic tradition we have 
received from the Holy Roman Church 
which we serve, and of which God is the 
founder.” 

The present English biographer of St. 
Boniface has enriched the historical ac- 
count of the saint’s labors with letters 
that give a vivid picture of the faith and 
simplicity of those troubled times that 
seem so confusing a maze as we look 
back on them with theclouded memories 
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of early school-days, when English his- 
tory was a tangled web of Ethelwulfs 
and Ethelberts. 

To American ears the name of St. 
Boniface grows familiar through the 
churches that rise in his honor among 
his German children in the United 
States, yet, while we seem to know him 
better under the title given him at Rome, 
we heartily enter into the feeling of lov- 
ing pride that makes his English biogra- 
pher dweil on the sweetness of the Saxon 
name, and with its peaceful syllables 
waken patriotic echoes among the for- 
ests of Thuringia and the waves of the 
Zuyder Zee--Boniface or Winfrid, he is 
alike peacemaker and worker of good 
for all the nations. 


VOYAGE OF THE PAPER CANOE: A Geo- 
graphical Journey of two thousand 
five hundred miles, from Quebec to 
the Gulf of Mexico, during the years 
1874-5. By Nathaniel H. Bishop, Au- 
thor of ‘One Thousand Miles’ Walk 
across South America,” and corre- 
sponding Member of the Boston Society 
of Natural History, and of the New 
York Academy of Sciences. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard; New York: Charles 
T. Dillingham. 1878. 


Mr. Bishop has given us a most inter- ° 


esting and instructive book. It cannot 
fail to be interesting to every one who 
has any love for nature, or any apprecia- 
tion of out-of-door life and adventure ; 
and it is instructive in two ways: first, 
by showing what can be done by a paper 
boat (a thing which most people know 
little or nothing about) under skilful 
management, and, secondly, by the in- 
formation it gives regarding that remark- 
able inland line of navigation which 
runs along almost our whole Atlantic 
coast, the very existence of which is per- 
haps known to comparatively few per- 
sons. 

Mr. Bishop started from Quebec on 
July 4, 1874, in a large wooden canoe, 
with which he had at first proposed to 
make his journey, under the impression, 
in which well-informed seamen shared, 
that two hundred miles of his route would 
be on the open ocean. With this boat 
he ascended the St. Lawrence and Riche- 
lieu rivers to Lake Champlain, thence 
proceeding by the Champlain and Erie 
canals to Albany. At this point he con- 
cluded to adopt a lighter craft, which 
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was made for him at Troy by Mr. Waters. 
This was the paper canoe with which the 
rest of the voyage was made ; it was only 
one-eighth of an inch in thickness, and 
weighed only fifty-eight pounds. In 
this seemingly frail but really very strong 
boat he rowed along down the Hudson, 
through the Kill von Kull, up tne Rari- 
tan, through the canal to the Delaware, 
down the Delaware to the bay and Cape 
Henlopen, thence along the coast nearly 
to Cape Charles, Here he had to take the 
steamer across Chesapeake Bay; but 
thence, with the exception of short land- 
portages, the voyage was pursued through 
the sounds and inlets skirting the coast, 
and the Waccamaw River, to the Florida 
line at St. Mary’s, and across Florida by 
the St. Mary’s and Suwanee Rivers to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

We have given a short sketch of what 
Mr. Bishop did; but how he did it, and 
the various incidents and adventures of 
his trip, must be learned from the book 
itself, which we commend heartily to the 
perusal of all who like to read a most in- 
teresting story, which has the advantage 
of being true from beginning to end. 


SeveN YEARS AND Marr. By Anna T. 
Sadlier. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1878. 


This is a pleasing and graceful little 
tale quite out of the common track. It 
opens amid the wild scenery and the 
wild people of the Shetlands, passes 
thence to France, and goes back to a 
happy ending in its Shetland home. 
The out-of-the-way scenery and charac- 
ters afford unusual scope for a pictur- 
esque imagination, which Miss Sadlier 
seems to possess in a very high degree, 
but which she holds under a wise re- 
straint and never allows to run away 
with her. She delights in the long, low 
sunsets, the gloom of night, the roar of 
the tempest, the swell of the sea, the 
grey and the rosy dawn of morning, the 
solemn beauty of the starry night. All 
these have a meaning, a poetry, almost 
a life for her; and she is very happy in 
her descriptions of them. These are en- 
hanced by a sweet, clear English, which 
she has doubtless caught from a mother 
whose name is and will long remain a 
household word among Catholic readers. 
The narrative is fresh and pureand simply 
quaint. Miss Sadlier does not affect to 
depict the psychological monstrosities 
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which are the ambition of most of the 
story-writers of the day. She avoids micro- 
scopic inspections of the interiors, so to 
say, of impossible personages, and gives 
us instead a pleasing story of the roman- 
tic style, with a few characters strongly 
marked and well contrasted, the whole 
forming a refreshing change from the 
average fiction of the day. 


THE CHRISTIAN REFORMED IN MIND 
AND MANNERS. By Benedict Rogac- 
ci, S.J. The translation edited by 
Henry James Coleridge, S.J. London: 
Burns & Oates. 1877. (For sale by 
The Catholic Publication Society Co.) 


This volume is the twenty-third of the 
quarterly series brought out by the 
Jesuits in London. The original is a 
work of the seventeenth century. ‘‘ It 
may be considered,” says the editor, “as 
the fruit of the great experience of Father 
Rogacci in giving retreats,” and “is one 
of those series of meditations in which 
the whole substance and system of the 
Exercises of St. Ignatius are worked up, 
although not precisely in the form in 
which they lie in the Exercises them- 
selves.” Moreover, “the meditations 
are meant for persons of all classes, not 
only for religious persons; and those 
who are familiar from practice with the 
text of the book itself of St. Ignatius will 
not fail to see how perfect an acquaint- 
ance with and mastery of it must have 
been possessed by Father Rogacci.” 

The meditations are arranged for an 
eight days’ retreat, at the rate of four a 
day. But since this may be considered 
excessive, a ‘‘selection” is given on 
page xii. ‘‘for persons who desire to 
make only threea day.” Indeed, Father 
Rogacci’s own practice was “ not to give 
more than three meditations a day, with 
a repetition, or some practical consid- 
erations helping to the reformation of 
life, in the afternoon.” ‘“ The place of 
these considerations,” continues the 
editor, “is supplied in the present work 
by a number of practical reflections 
which he calls réforme, one of which 
he would have the exercitant read each 
day at the time of the consideration. 
There are sixteen of these considerations, 
in order that the exercitant may choose 
for himself, or as directed by his spirit- 
ual guide, whose assistance is supposed 
in works like this, according to his 
special needs.” 
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Our own judgment of the work is that 
it is most excellent as a whole, and we 
recommend it specially to those who are 
called upon from time to time to give re- 
treats, whether to religious or to sodali- 
ties. Weregret, however, that the medi- 
tations on hell, which are assigned to 
the fifth day, have been left without an- 
notations for those who may use the 
book in private. ‘‘ Pious” exaggera- 
tions and figures of speech which may be 
necessary, by way of economy, to im- 
press gross and sensual natures are very 
much out of place, we think, in a work 
of the kind before us. 


Our SUNDAY FIRESIDE: 
TIONS FOR CHILDREN. By Rory of the 
Hill. London: Burns & Oates. 1878. 
(For sale by The Catholic Publication 
Society Co.) 


oR, MEDITA- 


The author of this series of stories, as 
we find stated in the preface, aims ‘to 
supply, for the use of children, some 
meditations on the choice of life,” while 
he endeavors so to clothe, in a garb at- 
tractive to childish minds, great truths 
of salvation and of every-day moraiity— 
as well as the more complex relations of 
‘church and state”—that, the pictur- 
esque raiment winning the eyes, the 
soul may be led to weigh the half-hidden 
substance. How far he has attained his 
aim remains for the children to prove to 
whom his words shall be read. To us 
the garb seems, in many cases, too 
deep-freighted with cabalistic embroid- 
ery for little hands to lift, and the sub- 
stance too heavy with the world’s fate 
for little minds to weigh. ‘‘ Many carps 
are to be expected when curious eyes 
come a-fishing,” says gentle Robert 
Southwell, and so our curious eyes 
open wide with wonder at the wise little 
maiden of thirteen years who discourses 
of ‘‘amphibologics” and ‘‘ the hypodi- 
chotomy of petty schisms” ; who quotes 
from Renan and Voltaire, Walpole and 
De Tocqueville, citing almost volume 
and chapter, and who sets before her 
younger brothers and sisters the ques- 
tion of the great social conflict of the 
age, the ceaseless war between Christ 
and the world in its modern phase of 
‘* Liberalism ” versus the divine voice of 

*the church of God. In his ardent inte- 
rest in the subjects whereof he treats 
we fear the scholar has often forgotten 
himself, and so has failed to stoop low 
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enough, or rise high enough, to reach 
the hearts of the little people for whom 
he writes, picturesque as are his descrip- 
tions and full of meaning as are his 
tales, among which we like best “‘ The 
Way of Life,” for the greater simplicity 
of its action; ‘‘ Forgiveness,” for the 
Christian pathos of its close ; and “ The 
Last Mass,” for the solemn beauty and 
true poetry of its cathedral vision. 


A MANUAL oF Nursinc. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 1878. 


In reading this little volume it will be 
seen that nursing is an art only to be 
acquired by a large experience and un- 
der competent instruction. Although 
this J/anua/ has been published express- 
ly for the Training School for Nurses at 
Bellevue Hospital, nevertheless it would 

epay perusal by any person who is lia- 

ble to be called upon to act as nurse. 
As is truly remarked in the preface, the 
infirm and superannuated are not suitable 
as nurses. The young and vigorous are 
the proper subjects to act in such capa- 
city. Judging from its past record, the 
Training School is a success, and its 
pupils are far in advance of the old-time 
nurses who vegetated about Bellevue 
and charity hospitals. Many physicians 
state that numbers of patients are lost 
through injudicious acts on the part of 
the nurse. A careful perusal of this 
Manual, and a careful attention given to 
the physician’s advice, will certainly be 
important, and would repay the trouble 
a hundred-fold. 


FREDERIC OZANAM, PROFESSOR AT THE 
Sorbonne: His Lire AND Works. By 
Kathleen O’Meara. (First American 
Edition.) New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society Co., 9 Barclay 
Street. 1878. 


We greet with pleasure the appear- 
ance of an American edition of this de- 
lightful biography, an article on which 
appeared in THe CaTHoLic Wor tp, 
February, 1877, on the event of its pub- 
lication in England. This edition has, 
we understand, been published at the 
request of the Supreme Council of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul of this 
city, and we trust there is not a member 
of the society in the country who will 
not read this life of one of the founders, 
in fact we may say ¢he founder, of the 
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great and useful Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul. 


Vacation Days: A Book of Instruction 
for Girls. By the author of Golden 
Sands. Translated from the French. 
New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 
1878. 


This is another of the admirable lit- 
tle series of devotional and instructive 
works which Miss McMahon has been 
the happy means of setting before the 
English-reading public. Vacation Days 
follows Golden Sands in its method of 
appealing simply and tenderly and with 
apt illustration to the young heart. We 
recommend it strongly to young people 
who have the opportunity of idling during 
these idle days. A passing glance once 
a day at a page ar two of it will form an 
excellent antidote to the literary trash 
which nowadays constitutes the staple 
commodity of summer reading. 


SeLecT WorKS OF THE VENERABLE FA- 
THER NicHoxas Lancicivus, S.J. Vol. 
I. London: Burns & Oates. (For 
sale by The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety Co.) 


This is the first volume of a selected 


- edition of the works of one who wasa 


very holy Jesuitand great master of spirit- 
ual life during the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. It is a spiritual treatise 
developing the eight days’ retreat which 
is founded-on the Exercises of St. Igna- 
tius, and contains many pious consid- 
erations supported and illustrated by 
opinions of the saints. We do not 
question the doctrine of the book; it is 
solid, orthodox, and inviting ; but we be- 
lieve the book is one which, on the 
whole, is not adapted to people living in 
the world, and had better be confined to 
that class of persons, religious and peo- 
ple retired from the world, for whom it 
was originally written. Some of the ex- 
amples taken from the lives of saints are 
‘* hard to be understood,” and several of 
the illustrations given in the chapter on 
‘*Helps to escape Purgatory” are not 
specially edifying to us. Wedonot care 
to believe in the vision of a certain monk, 
or even to think about numerous souls 
impaled upon spits and roasted like geese be- 
fore a large fire, with a lot of devils 
around them acting the part of cooks. 
The work is well translated from the 
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Latin, and contains a short preface by 
Father Gallwey,S.J., whose name stands 
deservedly high in England. 


THE Mysterious CAsTLE: A Tale of the 
Middle Ages. Translated from the 
French by Mrs. Kate E. Hughes. 
Baltimore: Kelly, Piet & Co. 


This quaint autobiography of the 
Baron de Rabasteins is charmingly 
written. It is full of pleasant, lively in- 
cidents of travel, with descriptions of the 
life and manners of the French people 
during the middle and latter half of the 
last century, a period which can hardly 
be classed as medizval, as the title given 
to the translation imports. The adven- 
tures of the young baron in the so-call- 
ed ‘‘mysterious” castle of Monségu1 
surpass any story of the kind we have 
ever read in fiction. If they knew what 
a treat was in store for them by its peru- 
sal, there is not one of our young folks 
who would not like to get it as a school 
premium or as a Christmas present. 
However, we feel it‘our duty to say that 
there are numerous faults in translation 
which in future editions should be cor- 
rected. As, for example, on the first 
page we are confronted with the ex- 
pression “decision of the holy siege,” 
by which we presume is meant “the 
judgment of the Holy See.” 


THE ART OF KNOWING OURSELVES, etc. 
By Father John Peter Pinamonti, S.J. 
With TweELvE CONSIDERATIONS ON 
Deatu, by Father Luigi La Nuza, S.]J., 
and Four on Eternity, by Father 
John Baptist Manni, S.J. Translated 
by the author of St. Wiliibrord. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates. 1877. 

DatLy MEDITATIONS ON THE MYSTERIES 
or Our Hoty FAITH, and on the lives 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and of the 
Saints. First Part, containing Medita- 
tions for the five weeks of Advent, for 
the six weeks after Christmas, as also 
on the Mysteries of the Life of Christ. 
Translated from the Spanish of Rev. 
Father Alonso de Andrade, S.J. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates. 1878. (For 
sale by The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety Co.) 


Here are two more volumes of medi- 
tations written for other times and res- 
cued from oblivion. Of the three brief 
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treatises contained in the first volume, 
the “ Art of Knowing Ourselves” is a 
veritable gem. It may well be called 
“the looking-glass which does not de- 
ceive.” Regarding the other two trea- 
tises—the ‘‘ Twelve Considerations on 
Death” and the “ Four on Eternity "— 
we have to remark again that there is 
much in them unsuited to the present 
age. We greatly prefer the second vol- 
ume from the Spanish of Father Andrade ; 
for though here, too, in the meditations 
for the first week of Advent, will be 
found things rather calculated to irritate 
than to edify, yet the rest of the book is 
the more delicious for its quaintness, 
and has a way we have never seen sur- 
passed of making us familiar with Jesus 
and Mary asour models, and of showing 
us what wealth is treasured up in the 
gospels which the church has chosen for 
her Mass. 


St. TerEsA’s Own Words; or, Instruc- 
tions on the Prayer of Recollection, 
etc. London: Burns & Oates. (For 
sale by The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety Co.) 


This is a good English translation, by 
Bishop Chadwick, of St. Teresa’s ad- 
mirable method of interior prayer. It 
contains the sense and substance of the 
whole third book of the Jmitation of 
Christ, showing us in brief how Truth 
speaks within, without the noise of 
words ; and that interior conversation 
of Christ with the faithful soul is the 
surest means of possessing our Sover- 
eign Good in this world and the next. 
It is, as Edmund Waller says, “infinite 
riches in a little space.” 


Tue Notary’s DAUGHTER. From the 
French of Mme. Donnet, by Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton. New York: D. 
& J. Sadlier & Co. 


As the translator, Lady Fullerton, an- 
nounces that this very pretty tale is an 
adaptation, and not in a strict sense a 
translation, we are assured that the 
gifted authoress of Lady Bird has not 
only avoided servility in translating the 
parts of Un Mariage en Province which 
she has decided to employ, but has add- 
ed to a very charming French story 
some of her own excellent ideas, both 
in relation to plot and dialogue. The 
story brings us to the south of France, 
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about Toulon, and is strikingly illus- 
trative of the French theories in regard 
to matrimony. A notary, M. Lescalle, 
who possesses great political influence, 
has a very pretty daughter, Rose, whom 
he successively offers to all the great 
men in the neighborhood, desirous of 
his support, as a suitable wife for their 
sons. His offer is accepted by a rich 
roturier, but is abruptly broken off by 
M. Lescalle himself, in consequence of 
another offer of marriage by M. le 
Comte de Védelles, in behalf of his 
younger son, George. Now George, be- 
ing considered a fada—namely, a half- 
witted person—is an object of aversion 
to Mile. Rose; but, in spite of her re- 
pugnance, the ceremony takes place. It 
is needless to say that George is not a 
fada, but is a poet, unappreciated by his 
relations, and so everything is brought 
to ahappy conclusion. The dialogue is 
above the average of novels, but even 
so, it is not very sprightly. The moral 
tone is exceptionally good. The plot 
affords an opportunity of condemning 
the system by which marriages are ar- 
ranged in France, and invites reflections 
which cannot be discussed in a brief 
criticism. 


Tue Precious Peart or HOPE IN THE 
Mercy or Gop. London: Burns & 
Oates. (For sale by The Catholic Pub- 
lication Society Co ) 


We welcome this beautiful little book 
as a great addition to our ascetical liter- 
ature. It is translated into English from 
the Italian, and, to judge by its grace and 
elegance, by a master of both languages. 
The aim of the pious author was to 
awaken and increase in us a sense of 
confidence in God, which is so necessary 
to our spiritual life ; and he admirably 
answers objections drawn from certain 
passages of the Sacred Scriptures which 
heretics and others have abused, and 
from some opinions of the Fathers in- 
sisting on the severity of the divine judg- 
ments. We are reminded by this little 
work of the great and constant account 
which the early Christians made of the 
virtue of hope, whose symbol was an an. 
chor — suggested by St. Paul to the 
Hebrews vi. 18-tg—and which, either 
aione or in connection with the fish 
(symbol of our Lord and Saviour), or 
combined with a cross, substituted for 
the ring by which the anchor is attached, 
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was a very common device cut or impress- 
ed on lamps, rings, and other objects of 
daily use. Among early Christian in- 
scriptions, also, few are more frequent 
than those which express hope in the 
mercy of God, such as Spes in Deo, Spes 
in Christo, Spes in Deo Christo. 


THALIA. From the French of Abbé A. 
Bayle, by a Sister of St. Joseph. 
Philadelphia: Peter F. Cunningham 
& Son. 


The vast majority of the lovers of light 
literature look upon classical stories 
with a certain mistrust. They fear them 
either to be too pedantic or wanting in 
“esprit.” Thalia opens in Arles, thence 
we voyage to Alexandria, then to Rome, 
from Rome to Nicomedia, and so on. 
There are a few good scenes and de- 
scriptive passages ; but, although a some- 
what agreeable way of learning the his- 
tory of the time, it does not necessarily 
make a pleasing romance. A Sister of 
St. Joseph has translated 7Zalia into 
very correct English. The book is like- 
ly to be discarded as a light production 
by one who can appreciate its learned 
allusions,.and to one who cannot, to 
read it will seem a task rather than a 
pleasure. 


+ 


IRELAND, AS SHE Is, as SHE Has BEEN, 
AND AS SHE OuGHT To Bz. By James 
J. Clancy. New York : Thomas Kel- 
ly. 1877. 


The comprehensive title of this work 
indicates the author’s intentions in giving 
it to the public, and, if he has not suc- 
ceeded in doing justice to a theme so 
important, he has at least produced a 
very readable book, in which will be 
found many historical facts clearly and 
succinctly stated, and several sugges- 
tions that will command the attention of 
the thoughtful reader. With some of 
Mr. Clancy’s views on the past and pre- 
sent of his native country we cannot 
agree. They are those entertained by a 
certain class of radical and impracticable 
politicians whose sole claim to atten- 
tion consists in the fact that they are 
continually inveighing against the in- 
evitable, and criticising the acts of the 
able men who, like Edmund Burke and 
Daniel O'Connell, have conferred dig- 
nity on their native land and earned for 
themselves the world’s applause. Still, 
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the author of the book before us advan- 
ces his opinions with so much compara- 
tive moderation that, while they do not 
compel conviction, they certainly com- 
mand our respectful consideration. 
Those who have read Mr. Sullivan’s Mew 
Ireland will probably like to read this 
Irish-American version of the oft-told 
tale of Ireland’s wrongs and rights. 


WRECKED AND SAVED. By Mrs. Parsons. 
London: Burns & Oates. 1878. (For 
sale by The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety Co.) 


The author of this very pretty and in- 
Structive tale is already well known to 
the public as the writer of several 
moral stories which, while thoroughly 
Catholic in tone and interesting in 
plot, are sufficiently attractive in an ar- 
tistic point of view to command the 
attention of all intelligent readers. 
Wrecked and Saved is a stoty of every- 
day life very simply and gently told. 
The hero, who has been a shipwrecked 
babe, passed through all the phases of 
the life of a foundling, winning to him- 
self friends by his good conduct, cheer- 
ful disposition, and intrinsic merits. 
Wrongfully accused of a heinous crime, 
he suffers imprisonment and mental tor- 
ture, but, having finally been proven in- 
nocent, all ends happily. The plan of 
the book can scarcely be called original, 
but the lessons of patience, industry, 
and dependence on the will of Provi- 
dence inculcated are excellent. 


ForBIDDEN Fruit. From the German 
of F. W. Hacklinder. By Rosalie 
Kaufman. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
1878. 


This is a novel with the threadbare 
plot of a young heir being obliged to 
marty before a certain age or lose a con- 
siderable fortune. There is no grace or 
lightness about the dialogue, and scarce- 
ly a particle of humor in the entire book. 
There are one or two characters well 
drawn, of whom an old gentleman named 
Renner, anda young and vivacious beau- 
ty, Fraulein Clothilde, are possibly the 
best. Asa rule, this kind of novel does 
not prove a success when translated for an 
American public. How it may succeed 
in Germany it is impossible to say, but 
certainly the book is even uncommonly 
stupid. When it is remarked that all 
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the young ladies and gentlemen are dis- 
tinguished for their elegance and beauty, 
the character of the story will be appre- 
ciated. 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE IN ITS SOCIAL AND 
THEOLOGICAL AspEcts. An address 
by the Rev. James J. Moriarty, Catholic 
pastor of Chatham Village, N.. Y. 
Published by special request. Chat- 
ham Village, N. Y.: Courier Print- 
ing-House. 1878. 


This is a very earnest and eloquent 
address, which was delivered to a mixed 
audience of Catholics and Protestants. 
Studiously popular in its style, it is for 
that reason especially adapted to go 
home to the hearts of the people. Fa- 
ther Moriarty has happily hit on the pe- 
culiar danger and fascination of the vice 
of intemperance in the following pas- 
sage: “It is a vice that lies in wait for 
the most prominent members of society, 
the highest in station, the most influential 
over their fellow-men. It is not the vice 
of the naturally mean, the selfish, or the 
miserly. It is more apt, of its nature, to 
attack those of the finest mind, the most 
brilliant talent, the brave, the frank, the 
generous-hearted, those open to the in- 
fluence of the highest, the purest, the 
noblest sentiments.” 


Er_eston GLEN: A Lancashire Story of 
the Sixteenth Century. By Alice O’Han- 
lon. London: Burns & Oates. 13878. 
(For sale by The Catholic Publication 
Society Co.) 


The scene of this tale, as the title in- 
dicates, is laid in England, and the time 
is that of Queen Elizabeth, before the 
Catholic gentry of the country became 
almost extinct, and the persecuting 
spirit of the “ Reformers” had died out 
for want of material upon which to ex- 
ercise its fanaticism. The plot of the 
book is simple, and the story is, taken all 
together, sad. Two happy, unobtrusive 
families, allied by long acquaintance and 
sincere friendship, but still more by the 
bond of a common faith, are suddenly 
and cruelly interrupted in their retired 
happiness by the agents of that govern- 
ment which it is the boast of some mo- 
dern historians to characterize as one of 
the most glorious England has ever had. 
Then follow espionage, arrests, mental 
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suffering and physical torture, that, 
though less than historical facts and by 
no means distorted from the truth, sicken 
the heart and move us to thank God we 
live in the nineteenth and not in the six- 
teenth century. Asa work of art Zries- 
ton Glen is by no means perfect. Its 
stiffness of style argues an unpractised 
hand, and the incomprehensible Lanca- 
shire dialect is too often introduced to 
suit the general reader; but as a picture 
of English life as it was during the sud- 
den paroxysm of Protestant reformatory 
zeal which characterized the reign of 
Elizabeth, it is both truthful and vivid. 
Many who do not care to read the more 
serious works lately printed in England 
on the same topic—the sufferings of Ca- 
tholics in that country—will be both edi- 
fied and instructed by a perusal of Miss 
O’Hanlon’s clever book. 


Tue Catholic Publication Society Com- 
pany has in press, and will shortly issue, 
one of the most important of its excel- 
lent series of educational works. This 
is the History of the United States (for 
the use of schools), advance sheets of 
which lie before us. It is written by 
one of the most experienced and cultur- 
ed of our writers, Mr. J. R. G. Hassard, 
author of the Zife of Archbishop Hughes, 
Life of Pius [X., etc, Its letter-press, illus- 
trations, and maps are beyond criticism. 
Its method is singularly well adapted to 
assist both scholar and teacher. At the 
foot of every page are questions on what 
has gone above. The History begins 
with the discovery of America and brings 
us down to our own times. It has 
this special distinction to recommend 
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it: it gives Catholics their due promi- 
nence in a history of which they occupy 
so large a place, but a place that has 
hitherto been resolutely denied them. 
It is well, it is necessary, that Catholic 
children should feel and know that they 
have as grand a share in the history, the 
development, the life, the struggles, the 
triumphs of their country as has anv 
other class. Placing this //istory in 
their hands at school is the verv best 
means of instilling into their minds facts 
which it has been the custom to ignore 
in the histories thus far published. 

The work is intended for the more ad- 
vanced students in our schools and col- 
leges. For younger scholars an /nfro- 
ductory History, arranged on the cateche- 
tical plan, has been prepared as an 
abridgment of the larger work, and will 
be issued simultaneously with the latter. 


WE would again call the attention of 
our readers to the new and excellent 
works published by the Catholic Publi- 
cation Society Co., and especially in- 
tended for light summer reading. Such 
are Six Sunny Months, Sir Thomas More, 
Letters of a Young Irishwoman, Alba's 
Dream, and the various volumes of sto- 
ries collected from ‘tHE CATHOLIC 


‘'Wor.p. We only call attention to these 


because they are the most recent of their 
kind. The field of Catholic fiction is now 
happily a large and rich one, and Catho- 
lics who are given to this kind of read- 
ing might well turn aside from the focl- 
ish romances that are made to suit a vi- 
cious popular taste to works which are 
fully as interesting as the others without 
their nauseous flavor and immoral tone 
and tendency. 








